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As& Barn, coin of, 70. 

AnigURAa, date of, 41. 

— 5 did not first introduce Kiyas- 
thas to Bengal, 45. * 

identified with Jayanta, 42. 

Aniga! Osni,gon of Bhatta Narayana, 
patronised Dharmapala, 41. 

Ahóm language, has almost disappeared, 


108. 
> Puthis, contonts of ono described 
by E. A. Gait, C.S,, 108 & ff. 
written character derived from 
Barmah, 108. 
AipuAtan, according to AÁhóms, eldest 
son of Indra, 110. 
Allea, a Magar tribe, 230, 
Tu ; Tibetan, invented 7th century, 
AMOGHABHOTI, coins of, 76. 
Amrasandika, n. of Mandata in Paundra- 


Amritsar, Sikha meot at, and resolve to 
attack Labor, 129, see also Proceed. 
ings, Fobrunry, 1595. 

Aquilaria Agallocha, bark — ns 
writing material in Assam, 109, 

SUCK of Gupta coins, 168, 169, 

176. 


Assam, history of, written by Kaginith 
Tamuli Phukan, 108, 

Asterisms, Lunar, Babylonian origin of, 
144 & ff, soo Noksatras. 

Avalóka, comm. on Daga-ripaka, 43, 

AYVALOKITRCVARA, image of, found at 
Rajagrha, 37. 











Babylonian Origin of Lunar Zodiac 
discussed, 144 & ff. 

— — between, 

H, GObind Singh enters 


, 110. 
— takes the field against 
Bandab, 130, 










Balti dialect of Tibetan, 16. 

Banda, in Nepal, 237. 

Baxpan, and Gésinn gu: article on, 
by Wm. Irvine, 112 & 

—————,cruelty exhibited by, at Sir- 
hind, 124. 

—  , first appearance of: his origin, 
and life, 121 & ff. 

Bara Mangranth Magars of Nepal, 230, 

Baréndra-kula-patiji, namo of genealo- 
gical work, 58. 

Bark of Saci tree (Aquilaria Agallocha) 
used for MSS. in Assam, as writing 
material, 109, 

Battle-axe 'type of Gupta coins, 168. 

— Kuan, defeate Bandah's army, 


— Hindas prohibited from wearing, 
by Bahadur Shah, 131. 

Benares, visit of the Buddha to, 24. 

BgvgniDpGE, H., article on Major Franck- 
lin'a ———— of Gaur, 85. 

Bhadra-pakalhdhsi, Kusan coins, 183. 

BHALLIKA AND Tarussa offer food to the 
Buddha, 23. e 

Bhat Rana, clan in Nepal, 222, 

Bhata, explained, 50. 

BHATTA MARATA author of Véni Sam- 
hara, nass o5, 29 of, 39. 


by Dharmapala, 89 
of, 44. 


given a grant of land 
d modern descendanta 
tronised by Dhar- 
mapala, 40. om 4 
Bhatta or Bhaffáraka, use of title, 59. 
Bhatfdraka, see Bhatia, 
— origin of the Baddhist order 
Bhégapati, an officer onder the Palas, 49, 
BüuócaTrA, grandfather of scribe of Dhar- 
mapila’s grant, 62. 
— ruled over Kannauj, driven out 
Dharma 


by apala, 
Bhotiyas of Nepal, 213, 214. 
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Bhy.pako type of Kusin coins, 182. 

Bhramu, Nepal tribe, 214. 

Bhütán, war between, and Bod- pa, 96. 

Bimbisara converted by tho Buddha, 27. 

Birth-ceremonies in Nepal, 230, 

Boksa, a Nepal tribe, 215. 

BowwremigA, W. C., descendant of Bhatta 
Narayans, 44. 

Botiya, Nepal tribe, 214. 

— not admitted to Buddhist orders, 

n". 

Becuanax, account of Mubammadan 
Rulers of Gaur, in Eastern India, takon 
from Francklin, 91. 

Buddha, imago of tho, found at Raja: 


grha, 35. 
Buddhist Propaganda, origin of, 27. 
Ball, symbol of, on coins, 82. 
,type of Gupta coins, 170. 
Buranji, Assam, or history, written by 
Kāçināth Tamali Phukan, 10$, 
Durathoki, a Magar tribe, 230. 





Ca (Narsndra-gupta), coins of, 

70, 176. 

Cailagiri, Hajagrha, Buddhist imago 
found at, 35. 

Caitya, mark of, on coins, 83, 78, EO, 82, 

"—— coin of Hutmsyün struck at, 


<< '~ omni coins of, 167, 168, 176, 


78. 
Sarat’ Cad Misprint for Tantipara, 89. 
Candra Des, note on the Buddhist 
Golden Book, 20 & ff. 
Carjat Gurungs, 225. 
ARYYA Vannas Mavxuazl, coins of, 194. 
naste rules Gurkhas, 243. 
Cáfa, explained, 50. 
CarTARSAL, Raja, Bundala, present at 
siege of Lohgarh, 137. 
tained, 





hàrjat Gurungw, 225. 
Chatra, or umbrella, mark of, on coins, 78. 
Cwarua Sini, Gurkha chief, 217 


Lgo J —— Church- 


Inda. 


Coins, Supplementary to Thomas’ Chro- 
nicles of the Pathan Kings of Delhi, 
article on, by C.J. Rodgers, 53 and 60, 

Collector, equivalent of in Dharmaypala’s 
time, 44. 

Compound consonanta in Tibetan, Cere- 
bralization of, 6, 

Consonants, mute, in Abotan, 6. 

Qri-phalabhisuka, n. of village in Pang- 
dravardhana, 49, 

Qubhasthali, namo of a place, 51. 

Cukipha's invasion of Assam, 109. 

Cvabhra, village-name in Paugdrarar- 
dhana, 40, 

Cvéta Lina = White Huns, 186. 


JDaeesrkmike, nature of office of, 45, 50. 

Daçapurs, temple of Sun at, 52 n. 

Daca-ripaka, comm. on, 43. 

Daunana Simi, Gurkha Chief, 217. 

Damdams, Gobind Singh's granih writ- 
ten at, 117. 

Danda-cakit= " Magistrate," 44, 49. 

— Executioner, under the 


DanenA Simi, first Gurkha Chief, 216, 


217. 

Dari, Nepal tribo, 214. 

Dasam  Pédsháh kë Pustak, portion of 
Bikh granth, composed by Gobind 
Singh, in 1696, 117, 

DavivTavisxU, founder of Pala race, 47. 

Death-ritos in Nepal, 241. 

Debtors, not admitted to Buddhist ordi- 
nation, 32 n. 

De-cn'oo-NAM-GYAT, non of Beng-ge-nam- 
gyal of Ladakh, 04. | 

D£&bopA DEvi, Queen of Gópàála, mother 
of Dharmapala, 47. 

Dehli, coin of Ant? Baxr, minted nt, 70. 

Dz-tDAN-NAM-GYAL, King of Ladakh, 94. 

Denwar, Nepal tribe, 214. 

— — King of Ladakh, 















Iudex. 


Éiutiog, namo given wrongly to Kon- 
kan coins, SL, 

Ephthalitos or White Hans, 176. 

Coins of, History of, 185 & tf. 

Errixe and BSTRAssMAIER, on Babylonian 
Astronomy, 1 


European, first, visitors to Ladakh, 104. 





Fan tail Peacock typo of Gupta coins, 174. 


Han coins, 

102. Era of, 194. 

Feminine words, Bandah orders them to 
be masculine, 135. 

Festivals observed by Gurkhaa, 243. 

Finóz Kuix, Mswati, defeats Bandah's 
army, 132. 

Findz, Persian king, coin» of, imitated 
by Huns, 100, 

Buin, coin of, 65, 70. 

, war with, and defeat by Hans, 
190, 191. 

Flood, Ahóm story of, 110. | 
Francxtin, Major, his description of 
Gaur, 85. z 

, his life, 85. 
Fuveral.ceremonics in Nepal, 241. 














Garr, E. A., article by,on the contents 
of one of the Ahóm Puthis, 108 & IT. 
Ga-LDAN-NAM*-GYAL, on of Lbha-c'hen- 

logs-naüm-gyal of Ladakh, 99. 
Gamagamikabhitearamina, explained, 50. 
Garuda cognizance on Gupta coins, 165, 
"Ae of Gupta coins, 174. 
Gauda, Major Francklin'a description of, 

note on, B5 & IT. 








ned, 50 
Gaur, —— the Palas, 45. 
ETT copper plate grant of 
Dharmapala, discovered near, 39. 


— wf in Pa 
arpal arms — 





, Bandah interferes with gender 
of Hindi and Persian nouns, 135. 
Gharti, a tribe, 230, 
Guis Soin Lai, struck coins in his 
athoer'a lifetime, coin of, 65. 
GurvAsc-n-nIx Bannan, coins of, 64, 68. 
— —— —-, coin of, 60. 





19, 120, 





253 a) 
Goniwp Bayon, his life, 114 & tf. ~ 
Gortas« Mihirakuls, 157. | EC 
GOrALA, n Pala king, 47. l | 
, father of Dharmapéla, dato of, 





80. 
“i a n. of village in Paupjravar- ` 
GoaxnixArn, Nepal Saint, 216. 
Granth. The Book of the Tenth King, 
re te 300 Góbind Singh, et Dam- 


| 0U6, 117. 
Grdhra kite, Rijagrha, description of, 


GRIERSON, G. A, Mr. article on a stone 
image Aog the Buddha found at Haja- 








GUNYAPATI, a name of Va 37. 
war, con. 











, weight and purity of, d 


177. 
G i H nnd of, 
orat — 























weapons, 245. l 
Gurkhas composed of fourtribes, 217. 
, education , 247 
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kō Baygsaoli, a N 


arsyana, wg "y 
boriginal tribe i Nepal ais. 
history 
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Himatala= White Huns, 186, 

History of the Gurungrs, 226. 

Horri, A. F. R, noie on Mr. V. A. 
Smith's paper on history and coinago 
of the Gupta Period, 210, 

Houser, on the connection between 
Chaldaan and Arabic astronomy, 148. 

Homophones in Tibetan, 7. 

Horseman type of Hun coins, 188, 204, 

Horse, bol of, on coins, 80. 

Hv MAYÜN, coin of, found ot Amritsar, 64. 

Hun (White) Era, 195. 

Hina= White Hans, 186, 

Hunk= White Huns, 186, 

Huns attack the Gupta dynasty, 170. 

— (White) inscriptions referring to 
them, 186. 

—-, White, (or Ephthalites), history 
find coins of, 185 & If. 

HvsaiN Spån, tomb of, nt Ganr, 90, 

Hype, Rev. H. B., X.4., author of note on 
Chinese inscription in St. John's 
Churchyard, Calcutta, 1. 


I BRATIN see Sultan Ibrahim. 

Lóni, coin of, 70. 

—— SHİN, n. of Nasiru-d-din, 68, 

IcANA VauMAN, 194, date of, 195. 

Ivana CANDRA ViDYASAGARA, descend- 
ant of Bhntta Narayann, 44. 

Indo-Seythians, later history and coin- 
age of, 178 & ff. 

INDRA-BHODI-NAM-GYAL, son of Song-ge- 
nnm-pgvyal, of Ladakh, 94. 

INDRA, worshipped by Áhóms of Assam, 
108, 110, 111. 

Inscription, Chineso, in 8t. John' Church. 
yard, Calcutta, 1 & f. 

Inter-caste connexions in Nepal, 239. 

Iavine, Wm., article on Guru Gobind 
Singh and Bandah, 112 & f, 





eJ. abula, legend on Hun coins, 189. 

Jainnny&yika, n. of village in Paundra- 
vardhana, 49. 

Jalalabad, ineffectually attacked by Ban- 
dah's army, 128. 

JALAL Kuan, fawjdér, of Jalālābād, nt- 
tacked by and defeats Bandah’s army, 
128 


JALALU-D-DIN Fintz Suan, coin of, 70. 
Jonabula, legend on Hun coins, 189, 
Jang-ch'ub Chortens, 95 n. 6. 

Jatvla, titlo of Toramina, 189, 
JAYA-GUFTA, coins of, 176. 

JAYANTA identified with Adicürn, 42. 


Jivnkn, Physician of Bimbisara, 31 n. 
Jór£Npma Monax Tacone, Maharaja, Sir 


descendant of Bhatta Niréyann, 44, 


Index, 


Jyéslha-Edyastha, hend officer of a Visnyn, 
44, 45, 60. 


Jaca on Kusan coins, 184. 

Kacha gold Gupta coins, 167, 177. 

KàcgisATH "lTámcri PuvkAN, Author of 
Assam Buranji, 108... 

Kagmir, Golab Singh, king of Ladakh, 
conquers Ladakh, 106. 

-, Nawwab of, joins with Ladakh, 
against the Mongols, 96. 

— , trade between, and Ladakh, 97, 

KAIGUDAD, coin of, 66. 

Kalika-Cvabhra, n. of a village in Pann- 
dra-vardhana, 49, 

Kamara, in Nepal, 237, 

Komma-wice, Commentary on, 21. 

, note on by Babu Qarat Can- 
dra Das, 20, 

Kaniska legend on Kusin coins, 179. 

Kannauj, subdued by Dharmapala, 43. 

Kans or Ganée, Raja, 91. 

Karana e Patwiri, 45 m. 50 n. 

Kargapanas, old silver, or purdnas, 74, 

Kayasthas in Bengal before Adigüra's 
time, 45. 

Khilimpur, near Gaur, site of discovery of 
a copper-plato grant of Dharmapala, 
39 & 42 n. 


CASU founder of the Gurkha tribe, 


Kharkhoda, first appearance of Bandah 
nt, 121. 
— a Nepil tribe, origin of, 215, 217, 


clans of, in Nepal, 222, 

——— Matwala, in Nepal, 221, 

The predominant martial 
in Nopal, 220, 

Khaskhura, language of Nepal, 219. 

Khattris, in Nepal, 221, 

dedi in Nopal, 237. 

GILA or KungkniLa, Han Kin 

* of, 189, N ' ! e 











race 





Kuizk Sydu, name of, mentioned on 
coins of Muhammad Shih bin Farid, 


Khóla, explained, 50. 

Kidara-kagana typo of Kusin coins, 181, 
Kidara on Kusin coins, 183. 

Kidarite or Little Kusàán coins, 183. 
p uon Queen type of Gupta coins, 
Kirada-gadahara, Kusin coins, 188. " 
xy aboriginal tribe of Nepal, 213, 


Kistwar, king of, treacherously mur- 
dered on the way to Ladakh, 100. 
Koólàüca, country of, in Kaunauj, 42. 

















Index. 


Konkan, coins of, 73 & If. 81. 

Konwar, in Nepal, 237. 

KnAMADITYA-GUPTA, coin of, 26. 

Kraufica-Cvabbra, n. of village granted 
by Dharmapala, 49. — z 

Krtavirya (Cri-) on Kusàn coins, 183, 

Ksatrapa-tarika on Kusin coins, 183, 

Kuch Bihir, shroff-marked coins of, 76. 

Kula-réma, name of a genealogical 
work, 60. 

KumAna-Gorta, coins of, 169, 174, 175. 

Kusni, Nopal tribe, 214. 

Kunawar dialect of Tibetan, 18. 

KuNINDA, symbols on coins of, 76. 

Kusala (Cri-) on Kusin coins, 183. 

Kusin coins, list of, Literature of, 184. 

Kusins (Indo-Scythians, coins of, 177 
and ff. 





, Later Great coins of, curront 

in Kabul valley, A.D. 180-425, 179. 

, Little, coins of, 183. 

, Little, conquered by Ephtbalitea 
or White Huns, 183. 

Kuswar, Nepal tribe, 214. 








Ladakh, conquered by Gulab Singh, 106. 
>, frat visited by Europeans, 104. 
*, three documents relating to tho 
ui of, art. by Dr. Karl Mark, 


Ladaki, dialect of Tibetan, 14. 

LA£E-L1H, first chief of White Huns, 186. 

Lahaul dialect of Tibetan, 18. 

Lahér, Bandah's army attacks, 129, 

LAKHANA UpayApitya, Hun King, coins 
of, 189. 

Lamzung family of Gurkha rajas, 216. 

at name of country, identified, 42, 51, 

Lepoha, aboriginal tribe of Nepal, 213, 214, 

Aevxol Ofvyoiz White Huns, 186. 

LWA-CH'EN-DE-LEGS-NAM-GYAL, King of 








h, 96. 
LWuA-cH'EN-DE-SKYONG-MAM-GYAL, son of 
Nyi-ma-nam-gyal of Ladakh, 99. 
LuA-CH'EN-NYI-MA*NAM-GYAL, son of Lha- 
ch'en-de-legs-nam-gyal of Ladakh, 99. 
bii, a tribe of Nepal, 213, 
214, 236. 
Line-boys, in Gurkha regiments, 237. 
Lopes possible symbol of, on coins, 


Lohgarb, retaken by Bandah, 143. 
——--, Sikh fort at, money coined at, 
E ; see also Proceedings for Fe ; 
b. 
**, taken by Imperial army, 138. 
Mx E Zodiac, Babylonian origin of, 144 


, 500 Nakgatras. 
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Maarns, driven ont from Kannauj by 
Dharmapala, 43, 
Magar, a Nepal tribe, 215, 217, 223 & If. 
aboriginal tribe in Nepal, 213. 
Magars, clans of, 232. 
— -, language of, a Tibetan dialect, 


——-, tribes of, 229. 

Magistrate, equivalent of, in Dharmapa- 
la'a time, 44. 

Mahimahattara, explained, 50. 

Mahantaprakacga, n. of a Vipaya in Paug- 
dravnardhann, 40. 

Muharija type of Gupta coins, 76. 

Muhdsdéméntidhipati, nature of office, 44. 

MAHRSA CHANDRA NYAYARATNA, descend- 
ant of Bhatta Narayana, 44. 

MaywÜp, son of Gurvasc-D-DIN Munam- 
MAD BIN SAm, 69, 70. 

Mandala, n. of an administrativo divi- 
sion, 44, 40. 

Mandasór inscription, referred to, 52 n. 

Marriage ceremonies in Nepal, 240. 

Marx, Dr. KARL, documents relating to 
history of Ladakh, article on, 94 & f. 

Matha Gammrali, n. of a village in Paup- 
drarardhana, 49. 

Mathura, local coinages of, 73 & ff. 

Matwala Khas, Gurkhi tribe in Nepal, 


221. 
Mendzil, Arabic = Naksatras, 157. 
MIiIHIRAKULA, coins of, 202 & ff. 
= - history of, 187. 
— or MINIRAGOLA, meaning of 











name, I 
MiutiRGUL, MIHIRAGCLA, see Mihi 
Mifica, founder of the Gurkhi tribe, 216. 
—— not admitted to Buddhist orders, 


n. 
Mint at Lóhgarh, 134, and Proceedin 
February, 1895. = - = 
Missionaries, First Buddhist, 27. 
MUHAMMAD BIN SAM, coin of, 65. 
SHANI BIN Farid, coin of, 07. 
———— Tugi tao, coin of, 67, 71. 
Mvi'zzv.p-pDIx  BauRÀM SyAn, unique 


coin of, 70. 
coin of, 65, 66, 69. 

Mundas, in Nepal, 215. 
Mun'im Kwan, bis quarrel with Zü-l- 

fiqar Khan, 137; his death, 140. 
——— , Wazir of Bahadur Shih, 
at capture of Lóhgarh, 136 & ff. 
Murmi, aboriginal tribe in Nepal, 213. 
Mute consonants in Tibetan, 

















AVakadhyalga, explained, 60, 
— Babylonian and Arabic series, 
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Nakgatras, Babylonian, Origin of, discuss 
ed, 144 & ff. 
Nom-gyal chortens, 95 n. 6. 
NARA-BALADITYA, 176. 
NARA-SIMHA-GUPTA, name of predecessor 
of, Stuina, Pura, or Purv, 166, 175, 
Narayana Varman, Mahd samentidhipats 
of Darmapála, 44, 61. 
NanENpRADITYA, Hun king, coins of, 189, 
NARÉNDRA-GUPTA (Üagarka), coins of, 170. 
NAsinv-p-pin, alias IngAniw Suin, 68. 
Knvsgav SgàH, coin of, 

















64, 65. 
Manutbp, coin of, 68. 
MUHAMMAD QARLUGH, coin 
of, 66. 


NasuaT Sum, new coin of, 64, 65, 66. 
Nepal, Aboriginal inhabitants of, 213. 
Nepal, Khaskhura; tho lingua franca of, 


219. 
Monial castes of, 237. 
——— Military tribes of, 215. 
— — Population of, 213. 
— Rajput advent into, 218. 
— roligion of, 238, 
——— religious rites of, 239. 
——— Tribes, Clans and Castes of, arti- 
cle on, 213 & ff. 
Nephthalites = White Huns, 186. 
Newür, Aboriginal tribe of Nepal, 213, 
214, 238. 
NGAG-WANG-NAM-GYAL son of Lha-ch'en- 
legs-nam-gyal of Ladakh, 99. 
North-Western India, coins of, 73 & M. 
Nn-bHÜ-PALA Sini, Gurkha Chief, 217. 
Nwi-MA-NAM-GYAL, king of Ladakh, 99, 


Osthography of Tibetan compared with 
4 & if. 


original pronunciation of the language, 
Obvr»oi* White Huns, 186. 


Pas dynasty, genealogy of, 47. 

—— kings, datos of, 39. 

Pali, meaning of word, 22. 

square Pali character of Burmah, 21. 
Pialitaka, n. of villagein Paundravardhana, 


49. 

Panca Gauda, 42. 

Paper, bark of aquilaria agallocha, used 
ns substituto for paper in MSS, in 
Assnm, 109, . 

Parbatiyas of Nopal, 216. 

Pátalipntra, subdued by Dharmapala, 43, 

Pathán kings of Delhi, article on coins 
of, by C. J. Rodgers, 63 & ff. 

Paupdravardhann, administrative divi- 
sions of, 44, 49. Its extent, 45. 

Peacock (fantail) type of Hun coins, 102, 
Era of, 194, 209, 





I nder. 


Peacock type of Gupta coins, 174. 

Prri{unan, date of, 49. 

Plohnian Lamchanians, origin of, 227. 

Plough, symbol of, on coins, 79. 

PRAKÁCÁDITYA, revivalof Hindu suvara, 
under, 177. 

PRAVARASENA, Son of TOoramina, 196, 202, 

Pravrajyd ordination, cligin of, 25. 

Pronunciation, original, of Tibetan, com- 
pared with Orthography, 4 X IT. 

Patriuvi-NARAYANA SAui, Groat Gurkhe 
chief, 217. 

Patuvi-pati Saunt, Gurkha chief, 217. 

Pun, a Magar tribe, 231. 

P'uN-Ts'OGS-NAM-GYAL, king of Ladakh, 


Panch-marked coins, 73 & ff. 

Pundra, country of, its extent, 45. 

Pundravardhana > Paundravardhanna, 
q. v., 49. 

Pundari, name of n casto in. Malda, des- 
cendanta of ancient Pundras, 45. 

Purig dialect of Tibetan, 16, 

Para, tee Pandari. 

Purónas = old silver Karsdpanaa, 74. 

Purdnas, so called, found in Konkan, 81. 

PcnawpAR Siyon, last of tho Ahom 
Rajis, 108. 

PORNA Sini, Garkha chief, 217. 

PORVADITYA, coins of, 190, note. 

Puthis, Ahém, description of, 108, 


Qinango, equivalont of, in Dharmapala’ 
time, 44. 
Qvrbv-p-DiN Alpak, coin of, 71. 


Reais, a tribo in Nepal, 236. 

Rajacrha, Buddhist image found at, 35. 

Kajputs, advent of, in Nepal, 218. 

Ram Monan Rav, Raja, descended from 
Bhatta Nāräynpa, 44. 

RAMA PAta, Inst King, date of, 46, 

——- Sini, Gurkhi chief, 217, 

Rana, a Magar tribo, 231. - 

Razia, coin of, —5* 

Ropvorrs, C. J., author of article on 
- y: y the Pathin kings of Delhi, 


Rsipatana, the deor park in Bennres, 4. 
Rustam Dit Kuan defeats Bnndah's 
army 136, His fall, 142, 


Sac troe, bark of, used for MSS. in 
Assam, 109, 

Badhaura or Badhaurü, appearance of, 
Bandah at, 122, 183: See also Pro- 
ceedings for February, 1895. 

Sadhaura retaken by Bandah, 143. 

Saharanpur, taken by Bandah, 127, 
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S,iru-p-pin, coin of, 68. 

Sümdntddhipati, nature of office, 44. 

Samudra-gadakhara, Kusin coins, 182. 

GaAMUDRA-GUPTA, coins of, 167, 168, 

Samanal, eon of, of Citor, settles in 
Palp, in Nepal, 218, 

Snssanian bast type of Hun coins, 189, 
200, 202, 204. * 

Sasthidhikrta, =" Collector," 44, 49. 

Scarab, Symbol of, on coins, 83. 

SENG-GE-NAM-OVAL, King of Ladakh, 94. 

Sams KuAN, Foujdér of Sultanpur, 
attached by, nnd dofeats Bandah, 125, 
126. 

RHAMSU-D-DIN, peculiar coin of, 66. 

IrTiMISH, coin of, 69. 

BuawEk, Rev. Fr. B. Arbet, onrelntionship 
of Tibetan Orthography and original 
pronunciation of tho language, 4 & M, 

Sy£n Bur, coin of, 65. 

Shroff marks, origin of, 75. 

Sieu, Chinese and Hindi Nnksatras, 153. 

Sildditya (Cri), on Kusin coins, 183. 

Sirhind, Gobind Singh's sons ballad at, 
118. Taken by Bandah, 123. 

Sita Hünn = White Huna, 186. 

SKANDA-GUPTA, attached by Huns, 179. 

— coins of, 160, 174, 175. 

Slaves, not admitted to Buddhist ordina- 
tions, 32 n. 

Smit, V. A., article by, on History and 
coinage of the Gupta Period, 194 & ff. 
Note on above by A. F. R. Hoornle, 210. 

Sdlahjat Gurung, 225. — Ss 

Square Pali character, 22. © 

St. John’s Church and Calcutta Chinese 
inscription in, 1 & ff. 

Standing King type of Hun coins, 204. 

Sthilikkata, n. of wigeyo in Paundra- 
vardhana, 49. 

Sruma-curra or PunA-GvrTA, 210. 

Stipa, mark of, on coins, 78, 83. 

ScnnaATA, father of seribe of Dharma- 
pàla's grant, 52. Aa 

SULTAN IngAnlu, account of, in Franck- 
lin, differs from Riyazu-a-salatin, 93. 

Sultanpur, ineffectually attached by 
Bandah’a army, 125. 

Sun, symbol of, on coins, 82. 

Sunwar, Aboriginal tribe in Nepal, 213, 
2 








ScvuRNDRA Nairn Baxers, descendant 
of Bhatta Narayapa, 44. 

Svastika, symbol of, on coins, 82. 

Swordsman, typo of Gupta coins, 169, 


"T isc--»ix Yatpas, coin of, 67. 

'T'umarind-seod, charactor of Pali, 22. 

Tintipara Mosque at Gaup (misprinted 
Qüntipàrà), 89, 


TarcvssA and BHALLIKA offer food to the 
Buddha, 23, 


TARA, various forms of, 37. à 

Tarika, explnined, 50. 

AI son of Nyi-ma-nam- 
z | 


, 99. 
— scribe of Dharmapila's grant, 
Taurine symbol on coins, 79, 80, 82. 
Taxila, coin of, 80. 

TAYLOR, Mr. E. B., translates Chineso 
inscription found in St. John's ChurcL- 
yard, Calcutta, 2. 

y B^ nApvE, father of Gobind Singh, 


Tenth King, book of the, composed 
Gobind ingh, 1696, 117. m 
Thikur, origin of, clans of, 235. 
Thakurs, a Nepal tribe, 215, 217. 
TuAorLteLING, worshipped by Ahóms of 
110 


Thapa, a Magar tribe, 231. 

Third, a ie tribe, 215, 

THEODNALD, , article on early local 
coinnges in North- Western India, and 
in the Konkan, 73 & ff. 

TurnavT, G., art. by, on. the Hypothesis 
of the Babylonian i the so- 
called Lunar Zodiaco, 144 ff. 

Tuomas’ Chronicles of the Pathin 
of Delhi, article on coins, supplement- 
ary too, by C. J. Rodgers, 63 & ff. 

Thunderbolt, symbol of, on coins, 80. 

Thyrsus, bol of, on coins, 80. 

— ne phabet invented 7th century, 

dialectic pronunciation, 12 & ff. 

E can 

ogra , an inal 
nunciation of tho —— » 
verb. Active and Neuter, forms 











of, 7. 
Tibetans of Nepal, 213, 214. 
— oe Gupta coins, 168. 
ON-MI SAM-BHO-TA,. Invents Tibetan 
Alphabet, 7th cen , A.D,, 6, 
TóRAMÁNA, coins of, 187, 188, 197, 199. 
— Hun King, and T. of Kàgmir, 


of Kagmir, coins of, 195, 197. 
White Hun King, History of : 
meaning of name, 186. 

Tribhuvana Pala, Yuvaraja, 51. 

Triratna, symbol of, on ponch-marked 


Triskelis, symbol on coins, 79, 80, 82. 
DEN Figg tend dh N-DUB-NAM-GYAL, 








Se ae King of Ladukh, 
TVCGHLAQ Sudan I, coins of, 67, 
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TUGHTAR Sadun IT, new coin of, 65, 67, 


Tut Lamchanias, a Nepil tribe, origin 
of, 227. — - 


Uaragrima, n. of village in Paundra- 
vardhana, 49. 

Umbrella typg of Gupta coins, 168, 

Umes CHANDRA BATAVYVAL, article nn 
new copper-plate grant of Dharmapals, 
$9 & IT 


Upédhydya, Buddhist, institution of 
office, 28. 

Urara, the Ajivaka, converses with the 
Buddha, 24. bey 

Upasampada ordination, origin of, 25. 

Urnons, in Nepal, 215, 

Uruvéla, the Buddist at, 23. 


V amarigi, image of, found at Raja- 
grhn, 37. 
VaxsirTART, Captain E, article on Tribes, 
Clans nnd Castes of Nepal, 213 & ff. 
YAPYATA, nn nncestor of the Palins, 47. 
Varendra-kula-pafiji, see Baréndra, 
VastpEvA, legend on Kusin coins, 179. 
Viera (ORI), on Kusan coins, 185. 
VikA-BrtapRA Sini, Gurkha chief, 217. 
Viya, n. of an administrative division 
of, 44, 49. 


Index. 


Vigaya-poti, the chief record officer of 
Visayan, = Qiningd, 44, 49. 

Vis8U-GUPTA-CANDRADITYA, coina of, 176, 

Vifaka, name of an embankmont, 40, 

Vowels, Modulation of, in Tibetan, 6. 

Vyaghratati, n. of a mandala in Paundra- 
vardhana, 49, » 


W asxa-cn'co-NAM-GYAL, son of Lha- 
ch’en-legs-nam-gyal, of Lidakh, 99. 
Wazir KWÀN murders Gobind Singh's 
children, attacked in 118, and killed by 
Bandah in revenge, 122. 

Weapons of Gurkhis, 245 

Wener founds theory of Babylonian 
origin of Naksatras, 144, 

White Huns, see Huns (White). 

Writing material, bark of Aquilaria Ag- 
allocha used in Assam, 109, 


Y ok, mark of, on coins of AmSghabhiti, 
76. 

Yarpvz, coins of, 65, 66. 

Yasa converted by the Buddha, 26, 

Yetha (-i-lito) 2 White Huns, 186. 

Yuan-yuan = White Huns, 186, 

Yüsuf Shóh inscription of, 59 
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COINS OF THE GUPTA PERIOD 





Under orders of the Conncil the following system of transli- 
leration will be adopted for the future in all publications of the Society. 


Authors of papers for the Journal, Pt. I, are particularly requested to 
adhere to it in their contributions. 





A. FOR THE DEVANAGARI ALPHABET, AND FOR ALL 
ALPHABETS RELATED TO IT. 
wa, wd <i, ti, Gu wa, wr, Wr, SL Be, uU? 


Sto, wo, 2 ai, tau, "m, th 
wk, w kh, a 7, Wu gh, €r 

Te, w ch, Jj, wi jh, Si 

v f 3 th, v d, v dh, Wn 

a t, q th, g d. Ww dh, an 

q P, "ph, wb, W bh, am 
ay, =r, wi, " v, (ss D) 
We, W $, Wy s, Ya. 


In the above the virdma has been omitted for the sake of clearness. 

In Modern Vernaculars only; § may be represented by pr, and * 
by rh. 

Avagraha is to be represented by an apostrophe, thus sit sfq sō "pi. 
Visarga is represented by 4, Jihcámüligya by A, and Upadhmdniya by A. 
Anusvdra is represented by th, thus ea samrarga, and anundsika by the 
sign ^ over the letter nasalized, thus @ 7, @1@, and so on. The uditia 
accent is represented by the sign’ and the svarita by ^. Thus, ef: 


agih, sifaar janitd, @ kvd, maT kanya. The anuddtta accent may be 
represented by”. Thus, 4 wata tá àvardhanta. 


B. FOR PERSIAN (INCLUDING ARABIC WORDS IN 
PERSIAN) AND HINDUSTANI. 


(The system is not applicable to Arabic when pronounced as in Arabic- 
speaking countries) :— 


Vowels, Consonants. Sounds only found in 
Hindüstàni. 
LÀ w b # bh 
r Ta vp t ph 
ABS t 49 th 
cst d 5t — 
A Š € th 
Tu Sa 
gt a ti = jh 
2» o s ° @ ch | 











Vowels. Consonants. Sounds only found in 
Hindüstáni. 
y nu c kh ü 
ò d gò dh 
à d 
*$ dh 
9 Z 
r X p 
sy rh 
j s 
5 zh 
uw 8 
eos sh 
(Q^ 9 
ve 7 
bt 
5 z 
È gh 
of 
5 q 
uS k 4$ kh 
Sg «f gh 
SA 
e m 
w nn 
=) 


when representing anundsika in Déva 
Nàgari, by ^ on the preceding vowel 
3 w (orrarely v) 
2 h 
ue J 
Hamzah f (where necessary) ' 

The J of the article JI in Arabic words should be assimilated 
before the solar letters; and the vowel u which often precedes the article 
and absorbs its vowel should remain attached to the word to which it 
belongs. Thus—@,oJ) Jus; Iqbálu-d-daulah. 

Tanwin may be rendered by n-e. g., ittifdqan. Alif-i maqsürah should 
be rendered by à. 

Final » need not be written in Persian and Hindüstünl words, 
but should be written in Arabic words. 
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they were only allowed to live and to escape from the gourd, they 
would settle down and cultivate. Aiphilin then aimed at the place 
where the cattle were, but they likewise begged to be spared, saying 
that they would be required by the men for plonghing. Indra's son 
again changed the direction of his aim, but was again met by entreaties 
to discharge his fiery missile at some other part of the gourd. At last, 


NOTICE. 


Foreign Societies who favour the Asiatic Society of Bengal with, 
their publications are informed that they may be sent cither to the 
address of the Socicty at Calcutta, or to the Agents of the Society in 
London, Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibnor & Co, Ld., Paternoster 
House, Charing Cross Road. 


@pAvis. 


Des Sociétés Etrangères qui honorent la Société Asiatiqne de Bengale 
de ses publications, sont prices de les envoyer ou directement à I’ 
de la Société, 57, Park Street, Calcutta, ou aux Agents de la Société à 
Londres, Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench, Trübner et Cie, Paternoster 
House, Charing Cross Road. 


ANZEIGE. ; ⸗ 


Auslandische Gesellschaften welche die Asiatische Gesellechaft 
von Bengalen mit ihren Publicationen beehren, sind hierdurch ersucht 
dieselben entweder direct an die Adresse der Gesellschaft, 57, Park 
Street, Caleutta, oder an deren Agenten in London, Messrs. Kegan 
Paul, Trench, Tribner & Co., Ld., Paternoster House, Charing Cross 

E Road, 


J. r. 15 
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they were only allowed to live and to escape from the gourd, they 
would settle down and cultivate. Aiphilin then aimed at the place 
where the cattle were, but they likewise begged to be spared, saying 
that they would be required by the men for ploughing. Indra's son 
again changed the direction of his aim, but was again met by entreaties 
to discharge his fiery missile at some other part of the gourd. At last, 
the old man Thaolipling, who was sitting at the point where the flower 
had died off from the gourd, offered to sacrifice himself for the men if 
they agreed first to feed him, and promised to worship him ever after- 
wards. This they did, and Aiphilin thereupon discharged the light- 
ning towards the part of the gourd on which the old man was sitting. 
Thaolipling was killed, but the gourd was split open and everything 
inside it escaped.  Aiphálán then taught the men different occupations, 
He also taught the birds how to build their rests, and the other 
animals how to support themselves. 

Thaolipling is still worshipped by the Déadhiis, who make him 
offerings of sweets, grain, &c. Indra is their main and supreme God, 
but this does not prevent their also doing homage to the man, but for 
whose act of self abnegation the gourd might have remained unbroken 
until the present day. 


Mad a eee en AA _ ee —— — — 


J, 1 15 
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Guru Cūbind Singh and Bandah—By Wm. Invixe, C. S. (retired). 


The following paper, dealing with an episode in the history of the 
Later Mogul Empire, is an extract from a longer work which has beon 
planned to cover the period from 1707, the year of ‘Alamgir Aurangzib’s 
death, to 1503, the year in which Lord Lake occupied Dihli, For 
the most part this work will be based directly on manuscript authorities 
in the Persian language. The special points in the following passages 
are :—(1)-An attempt to get rid of the fable mixed up with the Sikh 
legends, and to work the residue of fact into some sort of historical 
order; (2) to clear the story, ns far as possible, from numerous discre- 
pancies and obseurities of place and date; (3) the introduction of new 
matter from contemporary Muhammadan sources; (4) new first-hand 
evidence for the date of Gobind Singh's death; and lastly (5) the 
identification of the places referred to in the course of the narrative. 

The references in the foot-notes are to the following works :— 





I, Prixntrep Books (Enxoutsr). 


l. Browne,—1lndia Tracts, by Major James Browne, 4to., London, 
1788. 

2. Rennell—Memoir of a Map of Hindoostan, by Major James 
Rennell, 4to., London, 1723. 

3. G. Forster—A Journey from Bengal to England, by George 
Forster, 2 Vols., 8vo., London, 1808, 

4. Malcolm.—Sketch of the Sikhs, by Lt.-Col. John Malcolm, 
8vo., London, 1812. 

5. "The Siyar-ul-Mutakherin, by Mir Gholam Hussein Khan (trans- 
lation), edited by Lt.-Col. J. Briggs (O. T. Fund), 8vo., 


London, 1832, | | ^ 





6. Me Gregor.—The History of the Sikhs, by Dr. W. L. Mc Gregor, 
2 Vols., Svo., London, 1846. a 
7. Cunningham,—History of the Sikhs, by Capt. J. D. Ss ide =, 
hi ham, 8vo., London, 1853. 
a: 8. Thornton.—Gazetteer of the Territories under tho EI [2 | 
E lis Thornton, 8vo., London, 1862, er" — 
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9. Sakhee Book.—Translation of, by Sirdar Sir Attar Singh, K. C. 
I. E., Chief of Bhadaur, Bvo., Benares, 1873. 

10. Dr. E. Trumpp.—Adi-Granth (translation). Royal 8vo., London, 

ll. JFirüzpur Gazetteer.—8v0., Lahore, 1883-4. 

12. O. J. .Hodgers,— Article in Journal, As. Soc. Bengal, Vol. 
LVII, 1888. 

I3. Ain-i-Akbari, (translation), Vol. IT, by Col. H. S. Jarrett, 
(Lib. Ind.) 8vo., Calcutta, 1891. 

34, S. Mhd, Lat;f.—History of the Panjab, by Sayyad Muhammad 
Latif, 8vo., Calcutta, 1891. 


II. PniwrTED Books (Perstay AND Unpd). 


15. Dastūr-ul-Inshā, by Yair Muhammad, compiled c. 1170 H., - 
Folio, Calcutta, 1253 H. 

16. Ma’dsir-i--Alamgiri, by Mhd. Siki, Musta'id Kbün, composed 
1122 H., (Bib. Ind.) 8vo., Calcutta, 1871. 

17. Khafi Khàn.—Muntakhab-ul-Lubüb, by Mhd. Hashim, Khifi 
Khan, (Bib, Ind.) Svo., Calcutta, 1574. 

18. Ma'üsir-ul-Umarà, by Shah Nawaz Khin, (Bib. Ind.) 3 vols., 
Svo., Calcutta, 1888-91. 

19. Shamsher-i-Khdlsah, by Gyan Singh, Gyini, and Babi Raj 

Indar Singh, (Urdü) 4to, Litho., Sialkot, 1891. 


IJI, Manvscrirts ( PERSIAN. ) 


20. Dastir-ul-‘Aml.—British Museum, Oriental MSS., No. 1690. 

21. Danishmand Khdn.—Bahidur Shih Nümah, by Dàünishmand 
Kbān, ‘ Ali (1122 H.). B. M., Or. 24, and my copy. See 
also Elliot, VII, 568. 

22. Anonymous Fragment of a ** Farrukhsiyar Namah” (¢.1131 H.).— 
My copy. [I find on further comparison and study that 
this isa portion of Mhd. Ihsan ljad's History, of which 
another fragment is in the B. M., Or., 25.] 

23. Mirza Mid.—A memoir or Tazkirah (called in some places 
‘ Ibrat-námah), by Mirza Muhammad, Harisi, (1133 H.). 
My copy, and India Office, No. 50. 

24, Qàsim.—'Ibratnámah, by Mhd. Qasim, Lühari (c. 1133 H.). 
My copy, and I. O. Library, No. 194, [also in B. M.J. 
See also Elliot, VII, 569. 

25. Fatahat Nàmah-i-Sumadi, by Ghulam Mubiu-d-din (composed 
1135 H.) B. M., Or., 1870, 

26. Kamwar Khan.—Tazkiratu-s-Salitin-i-Chaghtaiyah, by Mhd. 
Hadi, Kamwar Khan, Vol. Il. My two copies (to 6th year 
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of Mhd. Shah) [Also in Library R. Asiatic Society (to 
7th year of Mhd. Shah), and I. O. Library (only to second 
year of Mhd. Shih.) There is no copy of the second vol. 
in the B. M.] See also Elliot, VIII, 17. 

o7. Warid.—Mirat-i-Waridit, by Mhd. Shafr', Wayid, (up to 1147 
H.). B. M. 6579. See also Elliot, VIII, 21. 

28. Rustam "'Ali.—Tàrikh-i-Hindi, by Rustam ‘Ali, Shihibidi 
(1149, H.). B. M., Or., 1628. See also Elliot, VIII, 40. 

29. Yahya EKLün.—Tazkiratu-l-Mulük, by Yabya Khan, Mir 
Munshi, (1149 H.). I. O. Lib., 1149 (Ethe No. 409), 

30. Khushül Cand.—Náàdiru-z-Zamáni (after 1161 H.). B. M. Addi- 
tional, 24,027. See also Elliot, VIII, 70. 

31. Tavikh-i-Muhammadi, by Mirza Muhammad, Harisi (author 
of No. 23), (c. 1163 H.). B. M., Or., 1824, and my copy. 

32. Mu'inu-d-din, Butá Shah.—Tarikh-i-Panjib (composed 1264 
H, 1847-48 A. D.). My copy, [also in B. M.] 


— a — 


BaAuapvg Spån (1707-1712) 


Guru Gobind Singh ( 1675-1708). 


We come now to our more particular subject, the life and doings of 
Guru Gobind, and the events which followed on his death, Gobind, 
the son of the ninth Guru, Tégh Bahüdur, was, we are told,! born at 
Patnà in Bibür, during his father's temporary exile from the Panjib, 
and at his father's death was fifteen years of age. Adopting the usual 
chronology, the death of Tégh Bahadur having taken place in 1675, the 
birth of Gébind must be placed in 1660 A. D.2 Weare told that he 
remained in obscurity for twenty years. About 1695, then, when he was 
some thirty-five years of age, he took the field against constituted 


1 Sakhi Book, 2, 169. 

2 J. D. Canningham, 8!, says he was born in Péh, 1718 S. (November 1661); 
Mou‘inu-d-din, Bata Shah, on the authority of one Shankar Jyétiahi, has Sunday, 
Magh 13th, 1718 S. (January or February 1662). Again, in the “Sakhee Book," 
37, it is given asa propheey that Góbind would die at the age of forty-throe years. 
Assuming, ns we may safely do, that sucha prophecy was made after tho event, 
a belief is raised that Gébind may have been born in 1665 A. D., his death having 
taken place in 1708. This would in a great mensure dispose of the diserepancy in 
Dr. Trampp's chronology (Adi-granth, introdnetion, Ixxxviii and Ixxxix). 
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authority.! His first campaign was made as the ally of one hill raja, 
Bhim Cand, Rija of Nadon, agamst another, the Raji of Jammoü, who had 
been incited by Miyan Khan, Mughal, to make an attack on his neighbour.* 
Where the interval of twenty years, between 1675 and 1695, was passed, 
we cannot say with any certainty. In one place,® we hear of his leaving 
a village called Páotah, just before he fought the Muhammadans. This 
village, where there is now a Sikh temple, lies close to the west or right 
bank of the Jamuna, in the Kiyárdà dün, or valley, which is now part 
of the hill state of Sirmür or Nühan*. From after events, such as the 
building of a Sikh fort on the outer hills in Nabhan territory, and the 
vengeance taken by Bahidur Shih on the Nahan raja, we may infer 
some close connection between Gobind and the ruler of that state. His 
period of obscurity, in which he is said to have occupied himself with. 
hunting, shooting, and the chase, may have been spent in the Kiyürdà 
din, or the adjoining hills.” 

An early adventure was his pursuit by the Muhammadans.? He 
fled to a jungle called Náráyanpur, thence he took refuge in a grove 
at Maui Majra.? His next assailants were the hill rájás, the original 
ground of quarrel being obscure.* Probably its chief cause was the 
natural hostility of the Rajpat ruler and his Brihman counsellor 
to the head of a heterodox sect. Gobind's baggage appears to have 
been plundered * In at least one battle Gobind won the day and 
triumphed over the Hindür, Kabhlir, and Nàhan leaders.” 


| Browno's dates (p.4) are quite different. He makes Góbind a posthumons 
child, and places his first outbreak in 1114 H. (1704), when ho was twenty years 
of age. In that case, he must have been born in 1654, 

2 Malcolm, 58. 

3 Sukhi Hook, 41, 

4 J. D. Cunningham, 74, and Indian Atlas, sheet No. 48. 

5 See also the quotation from the Vicitra Natek, in Malcolm, 55, where Góbind 
says he went, on his father's death, to the Káliadi, or Jamuna river. 

6 Sakhi Book, 41. 

7 Perhnps tho Niriyangarh, about 18 m. N. E. of Ambili: Mani Majra is 
about 22 m. N. of the samo place. 

5 McGregor, I, 50, attributes it to an attempt by the Rājās to appropriate 
some valuable presents—an elophant, a horse, a tent, a sword, and a hawk—that 
had been sont to Góbind Singh. 

? Sakhi Book, 496. 

19 Cunningham, 75, says hia first contest was with Nihan, aided by the Raja 
of Hindür. Gobind was victorious, and he killed Hari Cand, of Nálàgarh (capital of 
Hindür, see Thornton, 681) with his own hand. This is the same story as in 
Malcolm, 55, and note. Hindür and Kahlür are hill states, lying just north of 
Avandpor, tho Sikh Guru settlement on the bend made by the Satlaj, just as it 
enters tho plains. 
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We hear next! of on expedition against Gobind, commanded 
by Suida Beg, but we cannot fix the year. The traditions state that 
the commander was won over to the Guru's side, while the next in 
command, Ramzáu Bég, was killed. The Muhammadans, who had been 
encamped at Thavésar, then moved towards Sirhiud. .The next day 
their baggage was plundered by the Sikhs during the march to Shams- 
abad. The Muhammnadans returned to Dihli.? 

The hill rājās were still hostile, and Rājās Bhim Cand, Madan 
Pal, Bir Singh and others combmed with Dina Bég, Mughal, to attack 
the Guru, In the ensuing battle the Sikhs were victorious, nnd they 
pursued the Muhammadans as far as the village Khidarabad, plundering 
them as they fled. On another occasion,* however, they were less 
successful, The Guru was besieged in Anandpur® by all the hill 
rijis. The siege lasted for fifteen days, and the extremity was 50 
great that Gobind threw all his treasures into the Satlaj, and his 
followers began to die of starvation. Pamma, the minister of Raji 
Bhim, was sent to negotiate, and as the Sikh story goes, lulled the 
Guru into fancied security by pretending to become a disciple. His 
real object was to gain time for the arrival of the Muhammadans, for 
whom he had sent.® 

Apparently there was now a combined attack by the hill rajas 
and the Muhammadans commanded by a Khwajah.7 Terms of some 
sort were made with the rajis, after which the Guru, with two wives and 
forty followers, fled into the Málwü, or country south and east of the 
Satlaj. The Mubammadans attacked him again near the village of 
Ghanauli, in the Ambala district, One follower, Udé Singh, who 


| Sakhi Book, 59. 

$ Malcolm, 59,60, names Dilawar Khan and Rostam Khan as commanders of 
expeditions sent ngainst Gobind Singh. Thinésaris 28 m. S. of Ambala, and 
Sirhind 28 m. N.-W. of the same place. 

$ Sakhi Book, 71. 

4 Idem, 73. 

6 In the Kohlür State, in a bend of the Satlaj ( Thornton, 34 ), Tho town was 
founded by Végh Bahadur, Gobind's father. Makhavàal and Kiratpur, the homes of 
previons Gurus, are not far off. 

6 Sakhi Book, 77. Cunningham, 75, says “ He (Góbind) became tho ally of 
Bhim Cand of Kahlür, then in rebellion ngainst the imperial authorities nt 
Két Kikingri,” or perhaps this refers to an earlier event. 

7 Sukhi Book, 98. McGregor, I, 85, says that Zabardast Khan, Subshdir of 
Lahor, and Shams Khin, of Sirhind, were the Muhammndnn commanders. Tho 
hill rājās had asked ‘Alamgir for nid. The siege of Makhaval (i. e. Anandpur) 
lasted seven months. Malcolm, 66, gives the names of the leaders as Khwajah 
Mubammad and Nahar Khan, | 
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resembled the Guru in features, placed himself in the front of the fight 
and fought on till he was killed, allowing Gobind Singh time to escape. 
After plundering the Sikh camp, which was near Rüpar on the Satlaj, 
the Muhammndaus made diligent search for the Guru, of whose escape 
they now heard. Gobind fled into the forest, and his wives received 
shelter in the house of a secret adherent. Next day the Guru reached 
Chamkaur, a place lower down the Satlaj than Rüpar.! He was then 
alone. The pursuit continuing, he went on with two disciples, who 
now joined him, and they walked southwards for fifteen miles. He 
halted to rest at Machiváürü, a town with a ferry over the Satlaj, 
twenty-two miles east of Lūdhiñnā. Disguised as a Muhammadan, 
he gave himself out as a Haji, or pilgrim from the Arabian holy places, 
and in this character received assistance from some Pathins. His 
flight was then continued on a horse brought to him by a disciple, and 
he was lost sight of for three months. At length a man of village 
Kangir, in the Firüzpür district, found him and took him to his house.® 
Gobind lived there a year, and afterwards passed nearly three years at 
Damdami, where he composed his Granth, known as “The Book of the 
Tenth King.’'* 

At the time of Güóbind's investment in Makhavül-Anandpur, he sent 
away his mother, Gujari, and his two sons, Fath Singh and Zoráwar 
Singh.’ "They took shelter in the town of Sirhind; or ns one accuunt 
says,” they were captured by a force sent out by Wazir Khin, the 


| Seven miles S.-W. of Rüpar (Thornton, 215). Cunningham, 76, and Malcolm 
65, say that there was a siege at Chamkaur, and that two sons, Ajit Singh and 
Jajarh Singh, were killed thero. 

3 Cunningham, 77, gives Bahlólpur as one stago in the flight, and the final 
refuge was, ho says, in tho wastes of Bhatindá (about 60 m. S.-E. of Firüzpür, and 
120 m. S.-W. of Rüpar; it has now a railway station.) He adds that the Sikhs place 
these events in 1705-6. MeGregor, 1, 87, has 'Belalpore. Thence Gübind went 
to Machivürá (91), thence to Kaniji, throe miles from Lidhiind (92), then to 
Jalpura, ten miles from Ray Kot (92). His followers now assembled, and he went 
to Kot Kapari (92), then to Muktsar (93). The Muhammadans followed and 
Góbind defeated them. Being unablo to obtain water, they were forced to retreat. 

5 Sakhi Book, 103. 

** E. Trumpp, xcii, Damdami, a residence built by the Guru in a village of the 
Milwa country. Cunningham, 77, says it is half-way between Hansi and Firüzpür. 
The “ Firüzpür Gazetteer" (Lahore, 1883-4), p. 41, describes it as “the breathing 
place, at which Guru Góbind halted in his flight from Bhatindà before the battle of 
Muktsar.” A méld or fair is held there, Malcolm, 186, note, quoting a Sikh 
author, not named, states that the Granth above referred to was completed on the 
Sth Bhidwan 1753 S. (Aaguat 1696, A. DJ. . 

5 Browne, 6, 7 who says, that tho boya were aged six and five years Malcolm, 
65. MoGregor, I, 56, Sakhi Book, 102. 

ë Browne, 6, 
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faujdar of Sirhind, under the command of Khizr Khin, Milner, and 
his own Bakhshi or chief officer. At first, Wazir Khan is said to have 
treated the prisoners with kindness. But, at the suggestion of his chief 
subordinate, Saj Anand, Bedhman, who frightened him by a picture of 
the Emperor's possible displeasure at his mildness, he resolved to put 
them to death. He asked Khizr Khün to do the deed, but he refused 
with scorn to undertake an executioner’s work. One Karakci Bég, 
Mughal, accepted the office, and although the children clung round 
their grandmother's neck, he tore them away and cut their throats in 
the poor woman's presence.! Overcome with grief and horror, she fell 
down and expired on the spot.* 

The Muhammndan authors assert® that Guru Gobind now sent in 
petitions to ‘Alamgir, offering to make his submission, coupled with u 
promise to accept Islam, If this is true, no prospect could be more pleas- 
ing to such a bigot as that emperor: and, as we are told, a confidential 
messenger, or mace-bearer, was seut to bring the suppliant to the Court. 
The messenger produced Gobind Singh, in the first instance, before 
Mun‘im Khan, then Nāzim or governor of Lühór, and Diwan, or chief 
revenue officer, to Prince Mu‘azzam (afterwards, as emperor, known as 
Bahádur Shah), Gobind Singh was forwarded by the governor to the 
Dakhin. On the way the party heard of *Alamgir's death, which took 
place at Ahmadnagar, in the Dakhin, on the 28th Zül Ka‘dh, 1118 (2nd 
March 1707); and Gobind, believing his star was again in the ascendant, 
turned bis face and hastened back to Hindüstan. The story, as it stands, 
with these details, is not quite credible. Was Gobind Singh at all likely 
to surrender? If in the custody of a Muhammadan mace-bearer, would 
he be allowed to return home, at his own pleasure, becanse ‘Alamgir 
was dead ? All we can say is that there may be some foundation for 
the story. 

Of the next part of Góbind's life we know a little, though not very 
much, more than of that which had gone before. Dr. Trumpp* seems 
to look on the evidence for the following facts as slightly doubtful; but 
I think there is partial confirmation of them from the official history of 
Bahidur Shah's reign, compiled at the time. It seems certain that Gobind 
Singh joined Bahadur Shah at some point, when that prince was on his 


1 Browne, 8, and Sakhi Book, 102, 

8$ One version is that they were built-ap alive in a wall ( McGregor, I, 86 ), 
Wirid, fol. 29, says that the mother, wife, two sons, and one daughter of the Guru 
were captured. The two sons and the daughter were subjected to indigenis: 
paraded in derision, and then executed. 

5 Warid, fol. 116, b. 

* Adigranth, xciii, 
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march down country from Lühor to Agra, to contest the throne with his 
brother, A'zam Shah, Gobind Singh must have received some rank 
but what it was is not stated by the Muhammadans. A mangab 
of 5,000, as stated by the Sikhs, is preposterous, the greatest leaders, at 
the head of thousands of soldiers, having no higher rank, whereas Gobind 
Singh is reported as having no more than two or three hundred men.! In 
the same way the Sikhs make the battle, fought at Jàjau, between 
Agri and Dholpur, on the 18th Rabi‘ I, 1119 (18th June, 1707), to be 
won solely by the marvellous feats of Gobind Singh and his Sikhs, 
This is absurd, and may be summarily rejected. But there is, I think, 
evidence that Gobind Singh was in the Emperor's army at Agra im- 
mediately after the battle. I think that he is to be identified in the 
entry of the Bahadur Shah Namah? of the 4th JamadiT, 1119 (2nd 
August 1707), when “a jewelled scarf was presented to Gobind Singh.” 

The same doubt surrounds the place and time of Gobind Singh's 
death. The Sikhs assign it to Nidér, on the Gódávari, where they have 
a shrine called Acalnagar, or the Immovable City. I think that this 
tradition must be accepted as historically correct, and the time of death 
must be taken as November 1708.4 Bahidur Shah was then on his 
march from Burhinpur to Haidarábàd, ns already related, nnd the Guru 
was in his train. The tradition says that Gobind Singh's death hap- 
pened on the fifth day of some lunar month. Now, in the Bahddur 
Shah Namah, on the 5th Ramzàün, 1120 (17th November 1708 ) we find 
that n report was made to the Emperor “ as to the disposal of the mova- 
ble property left by Guru Gobind Nanak.? It was of considerable 
value, and according to rale ought to be confiscated. "The Emperor, 
with the remark that he was not in want of the goods of a Darvesh, 
ordered the whole to be relinquished to the heirs" The death might 
have just occurred ; nt any rate, it must have happened quite recently. 
Unfortunately, Dinishmand Khan, in his contempt for all narrative, 
tells us nothing of the mode of death. One Ajit (or Ajib) Singh, who 
passed as the Guru's son, was brought to the Emperor, was invested 
with a robe of honour, and taken into the Imperial service.” 


1 Khafi Khan, II, 652. 

3 Dünishmand Khan, fol, 18, 

8 E. Trampp, Adigrénth, xcvi. 

* MeGregor, I, 100, anys Sáwan 1705 8., which wonld be Jnly 1708. Canning- 
ham, 81, note, has ' towards the end of 1708," and Mu"'inu-d:din fixes it on Katik, 
Sudi 5th, 1765 8. (November 1708). 

5 Sakhi Book, 200. 

6 As to the use of the name Nának by each Gorn, soo Cunningham, 57, 

7 Mirza Mbd. This Ajit Singh was apparently an adopted son (Rao Chatarman’s 
Chahár Gulghan, my copy, fol, 143.) He was executed at Dihli in 1137 H. (Tarik4- 
i-Muhammadi). 
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There are several accounts of Guru Gobind Singh's death, bnt the 
two more usually received agree in stating that it was a denth by vio- 
lence.’ Of these stories, one is that an Afghan horse-dealer had sold 
some horses to the Guru. Payment was delayed. One day, the dealer 
clamonred for his money with angry gestures. Provoked by the man's 
words, Gobind Singh cut him down. Some time afterwards the 
Afghan’s sons found their opportunity and stabbed the Guru mortally, 
when asleep or unguarded. This story is also slightly varied. "The 
Guru, in this version, is supposed to have repented of his violence and 
showed favour to the murdered man's son. One day, when they were 
alone together, the Guru taunted the youth for his cowardice in not 
revenging his father. The boy struck him with his dagger, inflicting a 
slight wound, through which the entrails protruded. The wound was 
sewn up and was healing, when Gobind Singh, in attempting to string 
his bow, burst the stitches, the bowels again protruded, and he died 
almost immedintely. 

The tradition in the Sikh books? is somewhat different, The mur- 
derer is stated to be the son of Said Khan, aud the grandson of Paindah 
Khan. Possibly the latter was the opponent whom Guru Har Gobind 
slew. In opposition to his own precept, which prohibited all friendship 
with Mubammadans, Gobind Singh allowed this boy to come about him, 
One day, after they bad played at chaupar, a sort of draughts, Guru 
Gabind lay down to rest, two daggers recently given to him being by 
his side. The boy took up one of the daggers aud inflicted three 
wounds. Gobind Singh sprang up, crying out, “The Pathins have 
attacked me." One Lakba Singh ran in and cut off the boy's head. 
The wounds were sewn up, and for fifteen days all went well. Then, on 
the 2nd of some lunar month, two bows were brought to the Guru. In 
trying to bend them, the Guru's wounds opened, during the 3rd aud 
4th he was insensible, nnd on the 5th of that month he expired. 

Góbind Singh had three wives, Jitü, Sabib Küar, and Sundnri.* 
He had four sons; one, Jhujhar Singh, by Jiti; two, Zoriwar Singh 
and Jit Singh, by Sahib Küar; and one, Fath Singh, by Sundari. 
According to the Sikh writings, all his sons pre-deceased him, and 
according to them he left no male descendants. There was, however, 
the adopted son, Ajit Singh, of whom we learn from Muhammadan 
sources." 


|! MoGregor, I, 99, Cunningham, 79. The Sairu-t-Mutākharin (Briggs, 114) 
saya that Góbind died of grief for his children 

2 Sakhi Book, 198. 

* Katik, Sudi Sth, 1765 S., see ante, p. 119, note 4. 

$ Sakhi Book, 97. 

b Bee ante, p. 119, note 7. 
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Bandah, the False Guru. 


On the death of Gobind, his family and followers brought forward 
n man, who exactly resembled the deceased.! It is not very clear 
who this man was; he is generally spoken of either as Bandah (the 
slave), or as the False Guru, Two contemporaries? call him Fath 
Shah, and if this be correct, it points perhaps to his passing as Fath 
Singh, the son of Gobind. Some say he was a Bairügi faqir, a native 
of a village, Pandór, in the Baith Jalandhar düábah, who for many 
years had been the intimate friend of Guru Gobind® A more recent 
account calls him Mádhü Das, alias Niriyan Dis, and tells us he was 
born on Kátik, Sudi 13th, 1727 S. (October 1670) being the son of 
Rim Deo, Rajpit, of Rajauri-garh in Punchh.* The name given to him 
at birth was Lachmi Déo. He formed a friendship with Jinki Par- 
shad, Bairági, with whom he went to the monastery (math) of Baba Ram 
Thamman. This majh isin a place not far from Qasür, which is itself a 
little way south of Lahér. Authority was at that time exercised there by 
the Bábá's grandson, of whom Lachmi Dido became a cēlā, or disciple, 
receiving the name of Lachman Bila, alias Narayan Das. In the end, 
he found his way as a pilgrim to the Dakhin, there met Gobind Singh, 
and became his disciple.’ 

Whatever may be the truth as to his origin and antecedents, this 
man was now sent off secretly from the Dakhin to Hindiistin. At the 
same time letters were written to the Panjüb, informing the disciples 
that their Guru had been slain in the Emperor's camp by the dagger of 
an Afghan. But just before his death, their leader had announced that in 
a short time, through the power of transmigration, he would appear again 
clothed with sovereignty, and whenever he should raise the standard of 
independence, they would by joining him secure prosperity in this world 
and salvation in the next. Immediate collections of cash and goods 
must be made. Expectation was thus aroused, and the new mani- 
festation awaited, | 

Suddenly there appeared in the town of Kharkhoda, thirty-five 
miles west of Dihli, à mau who gave himself out to be Guru Gobind 
Singh. According to some accounts, he asserted that he had recovered 
from his wounds aud returned to the Panjab ; others believed that he 


| Warid, fo. 117 n. 

8 Kamwar Khan and Yabya Khan, Tagkiratu-l-Mulik (1149 H.) 

5 Browne, 9. 

* Punchh, a district in the west of Kashmir (Thornton. 785). Rijaari lies 
between Naushahrah and Panclih. 

6 Shamghér-i-KAdipah, 183. 

6 Warid, fol. 117 a, Qasim fol. 24. 
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had been restored to life by God's power. Personating thus Gabind 
Singh, the new leader, became notorious under the decensed's title of the 
Guru, or Spiritual Director, The zamindars of the village where he ap- 
peared had become, several years before this time, followers of Guru 
Gobind, and knew his appearance. As the pretender had copied Gabind 
Singh's exterior, and resembled him in features, these zamindars believed 
in him, adopted his canse, and wrote in all directions to the Sikhs, telling 
them that their lost lender had returned to earth. In response to this 
call many armed men assembled, and as soon as there were five hundred 
of them, they marched for Sdnpat, about twenty-five miles north of 
Dihli. The faujdàr of Sónpat came out utterly unprepared, was routed, 
and fled to Dihli. 

Elated by this vietory, Bandah made his way to the foot of the 
hills north-east of Sirhind, where Gobind Singh early in life had 
taken shelter. Soon he had forty thousand armed men gathered 
round him, reernited chiefly from the lower caste Hindüs? His chief 
object was to attack Wazir Khün,* the murderer of Góbind's children 
and still faujdür of Sirbind, before he had time to make sufficient 
preparations. The Guru began operations by encamping near the 
town of Sidhauri, about twenty-six miles east of Ambali, where 
there was a celebrated Muhammadan shrine, the tomb of Shah Faiz, 
Qadiri.* Neither officials nor towns-people interfered with him, and 
by friendly overtures he lulled their suspicions to sleep. Then he 
attacked the town, killed many of the inhabitauts, and plundered their 
houses,’ 


| No astonishment need arise at the acceptance in those days of such inven- 
tions ; for we have an almost exact parallel in the modern case of the Panjabi preten- 
ag 2 the Raj of Landhaurá, in the Saharanpur district, who appeared at Rurki 

n 1874. 

8 Khafi Khan, IT, 562, says that at first there were 4,000 ta 5,000 men on 
ponies and 7,000 to 8,000 infantry, increasing first to 19,000, and in the end to 
40,000 well-armed men, 

^ Mabammad Jin, entitled first Kir Talab Khan, then Wazir Khan, rank 3,000 
(Tárikh-i-Mhdi, year 1122). The Shamghér-i-Khdlyah, 186, states that he was a 
native of Kunjpurà, a town in the Karnal district. 


Sadbaura in Magh 1764 8. (Noy 
right, bat the year must be wrong, 
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Wazir Khin, as soon ns he heard of the pretender's rising, harried 
off from Sirhind with the three thousand to fonr thousand men then 
present. The Sikhs were then on their way to attack him. Both 
forces met ona plain between Alwin Sarie and the town of Banür, 
some ten to twelve miles north-east of Sirhind.? This was on the 24th 
Rabi: I, 1122 (22nd May 1710), At the first shock the Sikhs, after a 
feeble resistance, turned and fled. Wazir Khan's force appeared to 
have already gained the day, when suddenly a crowd of men were led 
by the Guru toan attack on the Muhammadan rear. This bold movement 
put heart into the flying Sikhs and, with loud cries of “ Sachi Padshah ” 
and “ Path Darás," they fell in a compact body on the Muhammadans, 
who for a time held their ground. The Sikh swordsmen attacked 
several elephants and wounded them. Shér Muhammad and Kbwüjah 
'Ali of Kotilah Malér? were killed, and confusion arose in the Muham- 
madan ranks. Wazir Khan, then fully eighty years of age, made no 
attempt to escape, but tried to rally his men, and continued to shoot his 
arrows nt the enemy. At length he, too, was killed by a musket shot. 
The baggage was plundered, the elephants captured, and the body of 
Wazir Khin dishonoured and hung toa tree. Nota single Muhammadan 
escaped with anything bnt the elothes upon his back. 

Alarm spread through the streets of Sirhind, an old and prosperous 
town, inhabited by wealthy bankers and traders and many well-born 
Muhammadans of the learned class.* Those who could do so fled, one of 
the first being Wazir Khan's eldest son, who, leaving all his father's 
hoards behind him, made off to Dihli with all his family. After a 
feeble defence of two days, the town was taken. Every one who, for 
want of carts or other conveyance, had been left behind, was made 
prisoner, Only those Muhammadans who disguised themselves and 
bid in the houses of the Hindüs, escaped injury. The scavengers and 
leather-dressers and such like persons, who were very numerous among 


| Mirza Mohammad, 215, Qisim, 84, Warid, 117 b, AAJA han, II, 653, The last 
gives the Muhammadan force as 5,000 to 6,000 horae, 7,000 to 8,000 foot, matehlock- 
men and bowmen, with cannon and elephants. Sirhind is a corruption of the original 
name, Sihrind. 

2 Browne, 9, places the battle at Alwin Saráe, which is 12 m. 8. E., of Sirhind. 
Wiürid, 117 b, says “near Banür." Tho Anonymous Fragment of a FarrukAsiyar 
ndmah (in my possession), fol, 15 a, statea that the fight was near Chapparchari. 
Thoero are two villages of thia name, C. Kalin and C. Khurd, on Sheet No, 48 of tke 
Indian Atlas, They lie about 16 m. N. E, of Sirhind, on tho Patiyali Rio, and are 
10 m. N. by W., of Banür. 

5 Malér is abont 36 m. S.-W. of Sirhind. 

* Mirza Mubammad, 215, 217, Qasim, 24, Khafi Khün, II, 654 — Sirhind, now 
in the Patiala territory, is about 28 m. N--W., of Ambala, 
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the Sikhs, committed excesses of every description. For the space of 
four days the town was given up to pillage, the mosques were defiled, 
the hous? burnt, and the Mubhammadans slaughtered; even their 
women and children were not spared. Some say that unborn children 
were taken from the womb and killed before their dying mothers’ eyes. 
Hindus even were not respected. One of the principal objects of the 
Sikh vengeance was, of course, Saj Anand, Brahman, Wazir Khan's 
chief revenue official and his adviser in taking the life of Gobind's 
sons. Even Muhammadan writers have nothing to say in this man’s 
favour; he had been, no donbt, like most men in bis position, exacting 
and haughty in his days of prosperity. All power was now usurped 
by the Sikhs, and one Bar Singh, a man of poor origin, belonging to 
parganah Haibatpur Patti in the Bari Diab, was appointed Sübahdür, 
or governor of Sirhind. It is said that two krors of rupees (about 
two millions sterling) in money and goods belonging to Wazir Khan’ 
and several hundred thousand rupees belonging to Saj Anand and 
others, fell into the hands of Bandah.! 

The atrocities of which Bandah and his agents were guilty arous- 
ed horror in the breasts of the Mubammadans. They forgot too readily, 
perhaps, that rulers of their own faith had formerly committed equal 
excesses, But, thongh the ways of the Muhammadan government were 
never gentle in the suppression of rebellion, many generations must 
bave passed sinee such wholesale and  nnjustifiable destruction of 
life and property had been done by them. Warid can only compare 
the doings of the Sikhs tothe cruelties committed by Pharaoh upon 
the people of Israel, or to the massaeres thnt followed the fall of 
Jerusalem. Even in those two instances, though the living were des- 
troyed, the dead were spared. But “those infidels,” the Sikhs, did 
not even spare the dead! The descendants of Shah Faiz, Qadiri, 
of Sidhaura, were summoned before the Gura and told that their 
only chance of life lay in destroying with their own hands their 
mosque and the tomb of their ancestor. The wretched men complied, 
Thereupon the Guru declared that to sweep from the face of the earth 
men who could destroy their own holy places would be a righteous act, 
bringing full reward in a future w Ad. He then directed them to be 
tortured and executed, When the tomb of the saint was dug up, 
there was no trace of the body to be found beyond a handful of dust. 
Instances of Muhammadans abandon? g their faith were not unknown.? 
Dindir Kbàn, a man belonging to the neighbourhood of Sirhind, joined 

| Kimwar Khan, entry of 2nd Rabi‘ II, 1122 H. Bir Singh also appeara na 


Biz, Taj, and Baj Singh. ^ 
5 Vir Mubammad, Dastiru-l-Inshd, B. 
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the false Guru and assumed the name of Dindar Siygh; while Mir 
Nasirn-d-dio, the imperial news-writer of Sirhind, became known as 
Mir Nasir Singh, a curious and incongruous combination of titles. 

From Sirhind as a centre, Bandah sent out parties to occupy 
the country to the south, the enst, and the west! In the first 
two diregtions nearly the whole of Sirkar Sirhind (of Sibah Dihli) 
was occupied. Every mosque was thrown down. Simin’, Sunüm, 
Mustafabid, Kaithal, Kuhram, Būriyā, Sádhaurü, Chath, Ambala, 
Shihabiad, Thinésar, Pael,” Süpar, Phalvalpur, Michivari, Lidhiana, 
all parganahs in the north of the Sirhind Sirkdr, between the Satlaj 
(popularly called the river of Lūdhiānā) and the Jamuna, fell into the 
possession of the Sikhs. The Lakhi jungle? was the only country 
not taken. Their further progress southwards from Thánésar was 
opposed by Sardar Khin, a Muhammadan Rájpüt zamindar. If it had 
not been for his exertions, there was nothing really to stop their ad- 
vancing against Dihli. It is true that Asad Khan, the wakil-t-mutlag, 
or Vice-Gerent, was there, and as governor of the province im which 
Sirbind was included, it was his duty to have taken active measures to 
restore order. But he was very old and probably indifferent: in any 
case, he did nothing. ! 

In all the parganahs occupied by the Sikhs, the reversal of previous 
customs was striking aud complete. A low scavenger or leather-dresser, 
the lowest of the low in Indian estimation, had only to leave home and 
join the Guru, when ina short space of time he would return to his 
birth-place as its ruler, with his order of appointment in his hand. 
As soon as he set foot within the boundaries, the well-born and wealthy 
went out to greet him and escort him home. Arrived there, they stood 
before him with joined palms, awaiting his orders, A scavenger, from 
the nature of his duties, is intimately acquainted with the condition of 
every household. Thus, the new ruler had no difficulty in exacting 
from every one their best and most valuable belongings, which were 
confiscated for the use of the Guru, or for his treasury. Not a soul 
dared to disobey an order, and men, who had often risked themselves 
in battle-fields, became so cowed that they were afraid even to re- 
monstrate. Hindüs who had not joined the sect were not exempt from 
these oppressions. 

One party of Sikhs was sent across the Sátlaj to take Sultánpur 


| Khafi Khan, IT, 662, Mirza Mulammad, 215, Warid, 118, a. 

$ On the map between pp. 64 and 65, in J. Rennell's “ Memoir of a Map of 
Hindoostan” (London, 1793), this tract is shown as directly south of Firüzpür, 
between it and Bhatnór. To the south of this, again, was the desert country of 
Bhatti, 
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and other places, in the di@hah of Baith Jalandhar. They wrote in the 
form of a parwünah (that is, as if he were their subordinate) to Shams 
Khin, the faujdar, calling on him to submit, to send such supplies as 
they needed, and to come out to escort them in, bringing with him such 
money as he might have in his treasury. Shams Khan, by the advice 
of the chief men of the town, gave the messengers the answer, that ho 
could not send the powder and lead they asked for, as he required the 
necessary carriage for his friends and followers. The shops in the bazar 
were full of lead, and he had store-house upon store-house full of powder. 
If they furnished means of conveyance, a supply would be sent, 

Shams Khin then took the field at the head of four thousand to 
five thousand horsemen, and thirty thousand matchlockmen and bowmen, 
partly old troops and partly newly-raised men sent in by the zamindars. 
The better classes of all kinds, also the poorer classes, and many artisans, 
chiefly weavers, joined his standard, resolved to defend their homes and 
sell their lives dearly. Contributions in money were also given. 
Altogether more than one hundred thonsand men had collected, and a 
start was made from Sultünpur.! As soon as the Sikhs heard that 
Shams Khiin was coming, they moved at the head of 70,000 horse and 
foot, with the cannon taken at Sirhind, much siege matériel in the shape 
of planks and sand-bags for preparing batteries, with cart-loads of powder 
and lead. Plundering as they moved, they drew near to the town of 
Ráhün, about fifty miles east of Sultanpur, before which they encamped. 
They occupied the mounds formed by some brick-kilns, and with the 
bricks and débris built a sort of fort, placed entrenchments round 
their camp, and awaited an attack. They sent out foraging parties in 
all directions with menacing letters to the head revenue payers (chau- 
dhris), and revenue officers (g@ningés) of the parganahs, demanding 
their submission. 

Shams Kbün's supporters well knew that if he were defeated, their 
lives, families, and property would be sacrified. Therefore they ad- 
vanced boldly till they were about the distance of n musket-shot from 
the Sikh entrenchment. The cannonade began at three hours after 
sunrise. Thousands of balls and stones from slings fell like hail on the 
Muhammadans, but without causing much loss, Shams Khan had warned 
his troops against too hasty an advance and a useless expenditure of 
powder. They bore onward slowly and steadily. After two volleys 
from the Sikhs, the Muhammadans, reinforced by a number of their co- 
religionists from the country around, rushed on their foes with lond cries 
of Allàhu-Akbar (God is Great). Many of the Sikhs were killed and 
wounded ; their efforts at resistance were fruitless, and ina panic, they 


1 About 40 m. W. of Lüdhianà and over 80 m. W. of Sirhind, 
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took refuge within thefért near Rahin, which they had prepared before 
the battle, There they were invested and could only reply by musketry- 
fire and the firing of rockets. They had a supply of the munitions of 
war and of food, which they had brought together from the houses in 
Rahan, the inhabitants Baving fled for their lives, leaving everything 
behind. "Thus they were able to hold the position for several days, and 
at night parties issued forth to harass the outlying posts of the Muham- 
madans, destroying many a horse and man. Both sides suffered, but 
especially the Sikhs, After a time they evacuated their entrenchments 
during the night, and Shams Khin pursued for some miles, capturing one 
gun and several loaded camels and oxen, He then returned in triumph 
to Sultanpur. The next day, however, about one thousand men came 
back, ejected Shams Khan's officer, and re-oceupied Rabin; but beyond 
this no hold was then obtained by the Sikhs upon the Jalandhar Düàáb.! 

Let us next trace the Sikh fortunes in another direction. As 
soon as the Sikh expedition eastwards had crossed the Jamuna, ‘Ali 
Hamid Khan, fanjdir of that part of the country, took fright, and in 
spite of offers by the Afghan and other leading Muhammadans to repair 
the walls and stand on the defensive, that very night marched away 
from Saharanpur, and took the road to Dihli. The Sikhs, learning 
that the imperial officer had abandoned the town, made all haste to the 
spot, soon overcame the resistance of the inhabitants, and plundered it 
as they had done Sirhind. The whole country, far and near, was in a 
panic. Those people, who were rich enough or lucky enough to obtain 
means of conveyance, carried off their goods and families. The rest, 
taking their wives and children by the hand, fled on foot. Women who 
bad rarely been outside the courtyard of their own house, and had never 
gone one step outside of it on foot, were forced to walk distances of thirty 
and forty miles. Many women threw themselves into wells to avoid 
outrage. In this way, half of the sirkar of Sahüranpur fell into the 
hands of the Sikhs.? 

Next, the Sikhs wrote to Jalal Khan,’ former faujdar, calling upon 


| The report of Shams Khan (entitled Shamsu-d-din Khan) was received by 
the Emperor on the 18th Sha'bán, 1122 (11th Oct., 1710) (Kamwar Khan, entry of 
that date), Ho was a nephew of Husain Khan of Qasür (Fotshat Nümah-i- Samadi 
fol. 24 a.) 

8 Mirza Muhammad, nnd Khafi Khan, II, 654. Tho latter calla the faujdir ‘Ali 
Muhammad Khan. 

5$ Jalil Khan, son of Hazár Mir, Warakzni Afghin, Miránzai Ael, died nbout 
the 22nd Mubarram, 1130, Farrnkhsivar's sixth year (Kamwar Khan, entry of that 
date) Ho is thoro described ns Thanddér of Thànà Bhim, the parganah capital, 
three miles south of Jalilaibid. Dost Muhammad Khan, founder of the Bhopal State, 
in Central India, waa of tho same tribe. (Rustam ‘Ali, Tari£A-i- Hindi, fol. 279 a). 
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him to submit. He lived at a town founded by him, and called Jalala- 
bid; it lies about thirty miles south of Sahüranpur and about twenty 
miles west of DéSband. The town is surrounded by a wall, and many 
Afghan soldiers had their homes there. When the Sikh messengers 
came before Jalàl Kbün, he ordered them to be paraded derisively 
through the streets aud ejected from the town. Immediate preparations 
were made for its defence. Soon word was brought that the Sikhs had 
surrounded two large villages, dependent on and situated four or five 
miles from Jalalabad. The chief sent out a strong force to relieve these 
villages, putting at its head Ghulam Muhammad Khan, his grandson, 
aud Hizbar Khan, his cousin. Encouraged by the arrival of reinforce- 
ments, the villagers, four or five hundred men, armed with matchlocks 
or bows, and a number of their tenantry armed in various ways, many 
with only slings and stones, came out boldly to disperse the Sikhs. In 
the fight, Hizbar Khan and a number of both Muhammadans and vil- 
lagers lost their lives. But, in the end, pressed by repeated onslaughts 
from the Afgháus, the Sikhs gave way.! 
Other contests followed between the Sikhs and Jalal Khan, and the 
former were repulsed two or three times. In spite of these reverses, 
they persisted in their attempts against the town, Seventy to eighty 
thousand men had collected from all parts. The assailants prepared 
two or three hundred movable batteries, formed of planks and mounted 
on cart-wheels, Jalalabad was closely invested, When these batteries 
were brought to the foot of the walls and close to the town gate, the Sikhs 
showered from them bullets and arrows and stones upon the Afghans, 
then with cries of Fath Darüs four or five hundred men, carrying 
mattocks and other tools, rushed forward, iutendiug to dig through the 
earthen wall, to affix ladders, and to set fire to the gates. At such mo- 
ments, the Afghins threw open the gates and, sword in hand, with their 
shields raised before their faces, made a rush upon the foe. At cach 
sally they eut down two or three bundred of the Sikhs, at the sume 
time losing many lives on their own side. At night-time other 
salles were made, when the besiegers were caught unawares and 
put to the sword. For twenty days the besieged found no proper 
leisure to eat their food or to take rest. In the end, after losing some 
thousands of men, the Sikhs withdrew without having been able to 
take the town.? 
When the outbreak in Sirbind and the defeat of Wazir Khan 


| Khafi Khan, II, 655. 

2 Khafi Khin, II, 656. The Emperor received Jalal Khan's report of these 
events on the 15th Jamadi I, 1122 (lith July, 1710),—Kamwar Khan, (entry of 
that date). i 
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became known at Liahbr, the Sikhs collected at their holy place, 
Amritsar, or the Nectar Lake, in the village of Chak Garn, abont forty 
miles north of Làhor, already renowned for its gardens and lake, and 
for the great gathering, or melá, held there in Phálgun (February) of 
every year. In this conclave, the Sikhs resolved to make an attempt 
on Làhór, hoping to have the same success as at Sirhind. The imperial 
governor was then Sayyad Aslam Khan, a maulvi from Kabul. He was 
the deputy for Prince Mu'izzu-d-din, Jahindir Shih, the Emperor's 
eldest son. This man made no effort to repel an attack from ont- 
side, though in one way or another he prevented any outbreak within 
the city of Lühór itself. But parganahs such as Batala and Kalanaur 
(where Akbar was crowned), both in Sirkar Batila, were completely 
ravaged.! The Sikh depredations extended even to the suburbs and to the 
Shalihmar garden, only three miles from the city. The Muhammadans 
of Lihor now took the matter into their own hands. Muhammad Tangi, 
a relation of the late Shah Sa'dullah (i.e. Shahjahin’s greatest wazir, 
Sa'dullah Khan, *Allaàmi), and Masa Bag, Loháni, son of Khada Wirdi 
Beg, Aghar-Khini, specially exerted themselves to collect men and 
obtain supplies, Many traders made contributions in money. Others 
joined in person, such as the son of Sayyad Ismail, Haji Yar Bég, 
Sayyad 'Ináyat, and Mulla Pir Mohammad, the preacher. "The rallying 
point was the plain near the ‘Idgah mosque.* 

Hearing that among the populace he had earned the reputation of 
a coward, Sayyad Aslam Khin, the governor, sent out a force of five 
hundred horse and foot, commanded by Mir *Atáullah, a man from down 
country, and Muhabbat Khan, Karal, zamindir of Faridabad. This ex- 
pedition caused the Sikhs to retreat to parganah Tappa Bharli;* where 
there was a small brick fort, built by Bhagwant Ray, the qanüngó of 
the parganah, The fort was put in a state of defence and supplies to 
last a siege were collected. After some delay, the imperialists arrived 
and invested the place. The Sikhs were unable to come ont into the 
open, but they made a good defence from the bastions and walls. After 
a time they lost heart and decamped under cover of night. The Muham- 
madans returned to Libar, signalizing their return by insulting the 
Hindüs of the city and threatening their own rulers.* 

Once again, the Sikhs gathered at Kotilà Bégam, a place near the 


1 Batila, abont 60 m. N -E., and Kálannaur, about 70 m. N.-E. of Lāhōr. Details 
of the nttack on Batila are given in MeGrogor, I, 108. 

3 Qisim, fol. 27. 

$ In Sirkár Bari Dü&áb, Ain-i-Akbari, IT, 110, For Karal, or Kharral, see, Ibbetson, 
Census, 470, 471. 

+ Qàaim, fol, 95. 
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town of Jamirhi.! The Láhór Mnhammndans n second time took the 
field, On the march, their undisciplined force plundered the villages 
near the road. When the Muhammadans reached the small fort, the 
Sikhs came out boldly and met them inthe open, Treachery was at 
work among the Mnhammadans, The Afghans of Sanri village, who were 
secretly disaffected owing to the governor's exactions, are said to have 
come to an understanding with the Sikh leaders, who were their neigh- 
bours. While the fortune of the day was doubtful, and the result still 
hung in the balance, these Afghins turned their bridle-reins and made 
for their homes. The remaining Muhammadans were unable to hold their 
own, and some of their leaders fell, among others Sayyad 'Inayat, of 
Bhatdyan village, the Muhammad Taqqi already mentioned, and Muham- 
mad Zamān, a Rünghar Rajpit. By a great effort the Sikhs were 
driven back to the walls of the fort, and thus many Muhammadans were 
enabled to escape from the battle. High wind and heavy rain were 
obstacles in tke way of both combatants, and night fell before a decisive 
victory hnd been gained by either side. As the daylight disappeared 
the fighting died down, and during the night the Muhammadan force 
melted away into nothing.? 


The Emperor marches against the Sikhs. 

The first news of the Sikh ontbreak was brought to Bahidar Shah 
on the 2nd Rabi: 1I, 1122 (50th May, 1710), when he was approaching 
Ajmér on his return march from the Dakhin. A peace was forthwith 
patched up with the Rájpütsand attention was turned to the new trouble, 
Some difference of opinion seems to have arisen between Bahidur Shih 
and Munim Khan, his wazir, The Emperor wished to make a rapid 
march with such troops as cou eep up with him. Mun‘im Khan, 
arguing that it would be derogá the Emperor's dignity thus to 
rush in haste to suppress an en that had never been heard of 
before, preferred a more deliberate advance. If it were thought that 
delay would enable the rebel Guru either to make his position im- 
pregnable or to escape, Mun‘im Khan would bind himself by solemn 
oaths to be answerable for the capture of the rebel. Some state that 
Bahadur Shah's unwonted eagerness arose from the chance of conduct- 
ing what he looked on as a jah@d, or holy war against the infidel, such 
as had not been the good fortune for many years of any Emperor in 
Hindistin.® 

The plundered inhabitants of Sirhind and Thinésar, with the 






1 In Sirkir Batali, “ Ain,” II, 110, 318, 
3 Qisim, fo. 07. 
3 Kamwar Khan, 65, Warid, 119 a. 
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Pirzidahs of Sirhind and Sadhaura, arrived at the camp in a destitute 
condition, raising loud cries about the oppression that they had suffered, 
and making many grievous complaints. Ajmér was quitted on the Ist 
Jamidi I, 1122 (27th June, 1710), urgent orders being sent to Khan 
Danrin (afterwards Nigàmu-l-Mulk) the Subahdàr of Audh ; Muhammad 
Amin Khin, Cin, faujdár of Muridibid; Khin Jahin, Subahdir of 
Allahibid, and Sayyad ‘Abdullih Khan, Barba, calling on them to 
march without delay and join Asad Khiin, Subahdár of Dihli and 
Wakil-i-mutlaqg, in his advance against the Sikhs. Meanwhile the Em- 
peror's camp moved on, vid Rüpnagar, Simbhar, Rasülpur, Prügpurá 
and Narnaul; the capital, Dihli, being passed on their right hand ata 
considerable distance,! In order to prevent desertions, proclamation 
was made on the Ist Rajab, 1122 (25th August, 1710), that no man 
should visit Dihli without permission, nor should any man's family 
come out to camp to see him. Another precautionary measure was an 
order for all Hindüs employed in the imperial offices to shave off their 
beards. As the Sikhs had many well-wishers among the Khatri clerks, 
these men were thus forced to choose between losing their appointments, 
or committing an act that excluded them from the Sikh sect. The 
order was carried out, it seems, in a very harsh manner, Petty officers 
perambulated the streets and bizirs of the camp, followed by barbers 
bearing dirty waterin a scavenger's vessel. Whenever a Hindi was met 
wearing a beard, he was seized and his beard shaved off. The clerks in 
the imperial offices hid in their quarters, and did not appear again in 
public, until they had been shaved’ 

From Prāgpurā, on the 12th Jamadi IT, 1122 (7th August, 1710), 
a force was sent on in advance, under the command of Firüz Khan, 
Méwati, Sultan Quali Khan, a nephew of Rustam Dil Khan, Shakir 
Khan, and others; an allowance of 50,000 rupees being granted to Firüz 
Khan for the payment of levies. Mohammad Amin Khan and his son, 
Qamru-d-din Khan, arrived about the same time from Muradabad (27th 
Jamadi IT, 1122 (22nd August, 1710). A week or two after the first 
force had started, another was sent off under Sayyad Wajihu-d-din 
Khan, Bárha. On the 4th Rajab (28th August) Khan Danrin 5 reach- 
ed the camp; and when the Emperor was at the town of Patodhi,* (17th 







| Hüpnagnar, nbont 28 m. N. of Ajmér, about 200 m. S.-W. of Dihli ; Simbhar, 
abont 55 m. N.-E. of Ajmer; Rasilpur, (not —— Prigpari, 120 m. N.-E. of 
Ajmér, about 100 m. S.-W. of Dibli; Narnaul, 150 m. N -E. of Ajmór, 80 m. 8.-W. 
of Dihli, 

2 Qàsim, 32, Kamwar Khan, 73, Kháfi Khién, IT, 669, 674.  Dastáru-l-Inghá, 13. 

$ Formerly Cin Qilic Khan, afterwards Nizimu-I-Mulk. 

* About 35 m. S.-W, of Dihli. 
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Rajab, 10th September), Saifu-d din ‘Ali Khan, Najmu-d-din ‘Ali Khan, 
and Sirüju-d-din ‘Ali Khan, younger brothers of Sayyad ‘Abdullah 
Khan, Barha, came in from their home across the Jamunü. Khan 
Jahan (Sipahdar Khan) did not arrive till the 4th Ramzan, 1122 (26th 
October, 1710). Curaiman, Jat, joined when the camp was nearer 
Dihli.! 

After a halt to celebrate the Emperor's birth-day, followed by 
several days’ delay from heavy rain, and a hunting excursion of a few 
days in the preserves of Jyünti, the army at length, on the 29th Sha'ban 
1122 (22nd October, 1710), reached the town of Sónpnt, some thirty 
miles beyond Dihli. Here, on the 4th Ramzan (26th October), n letter 
was received from Shamsu-d-din Khan, fanjdār of the Jalandhar Daab, 
reporting that he had, on the 19th Sha'ban, 1122 (12th October, 1710), 
gained a victory over the enemy. On the Sth Ramzan (30th October 
1710), at the next stage, Sarde Kunwar, Rustam Dil Khan reported to 
His Majesty that four days before (26th October), Firüz Khan, Méwati, 
had fought the enemy between Indri and Karnal, and he now sent in 
three hundred heads.  Firüz Khan was rewarded with the appointment 
of faujdàr of Sirhind, and six robes of honour were sent for him and 
his companions. The next marches were to Sarae Sambhalka, Pani- 
pat, Kharonda, then near a brick bridge close to Karnal, next to Karnal 
itself, ‘Azimabad-Talaori (alias ‘Alamgirpir), and then Thanésar, which 
was reached on the 22nd Ramzan, 1122 (13th November, 1710). At 
Karnal a further fight was heard of; it had taken place at Thanésar 
and the Sikhs had been again defeated.  Firüz Khan, after clearing 
Thanésar, had gone on to Shahabad, ten miles farther to the north. 
Such Sikhs as had been made prisoners were strung up to the road-side 
trees, their long bair being twisted to perform the office of a rope? 

Before these successes were obtained, the road from Dihli had been 
barred for many months. Bayáüzid Khan, an Afghan of Qasür near 
Lahor, and then faujdar of the Jammü hill country, was on his march 
up-country with a retinue of several thousand men. On reaching Pani- 
pat his further progress was stopped. But on the advance of Firüz 
Khan, he took the initiative and drove the Sikhs before him. He was 
also assisted by his nephew, Shamsu-d-din Khan, faujdàr of the 
Jalandhar Düáb, already spoken of, who came now from Bajvara, in 
that jurisdiction, as far as Sirhind. Bayazid Khan, ‘Umr Khan, and 


| Ká5mwar Khin, 72, 73, 76; Browne, 11; Khafi Khan, II, 668, 

2 Kimwar Khan, 75, 76; Qsim, 100; for Shamsu-d-din Khin see the next noto. 

3 Shamshér, Khweshgi, was made Shamau-d-din Khin, and on joining the im- 
perial service was given the rank of 500, 150 horse. (Danishmand Khán, entry of 
24th Zà,l Hajj, 1119, 2nd year of Bahidur Shah.) 
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Shamsu-d-din Khan encountered the Sikhs at a grove known as Ya'qüt 
Khan's, and drove them in disorder towards Sirhind, where they took 
refuge in the fort, and were there invested. The first success of these 
leaders was gained on the 19th Sha'ban, 1122 (12th October, 1710),! 
and it was followed by a further victory, of which a report was received 
on the 6th Shawwal (27th November, 1710). Good service was also 
done within the Baith Jalandhar Diab, by ‘Ise Khan, Mà'in. Mubam- 
mad Amin Khan, who had been appointed to command a detached force, 
was now directed to march with all speed and take measures for the 
reduction and occupation of Sirhind. 

Leaving Thanésar on the 4th Shawwal, 1122 (25th November, 1710), 
Bahadur Shih, in five marches by way of Shihabad and Ankala, reach- 
ed Saádhaurà on the 13th of the same month. Sidhauri is about 
thirty-six miles north-east of Thanésar. A few days before this date, 
it had been reported that the Sikhs had moved southwards from 
Sadhaura, with 3,000 horsemen and 10,000 infantry, and had entrenched 
themselves on the road. Subsequently, they must have thought it 
wiser not to risk an encounter, for the imperial march was not molested. 
The Sikhs fled even from Sádhaurá, and took refuge in the hills to the 
north-east of that place. Sádhauràá itself is a town on a high hill of 
steep ascent, standing on the edge of the Markhand& torrent, in a 
hilly and, in those days, well-wooded country.* 

The Guru's head-quarters were not at Sádhauràá, but farther on, 
within the first hills, in a region called by the native writers both 
Mukhlispür and the Dabar. Their use of the first name raises some 
difficulties of identification, They confound the site of the Guru's fort 
with Mukhligpir, the name for the hunting lodge, now called Badshahi 
Mahal, built by Shahjahin close to the left bank of the Jamuni, and a 
few miles below the heads of what are now called the Eastern and 
Western Jamuni Canals. Some lands, which had been detached from 
parganah Muzaffarabad, of Sirkar Saharanpur, were assigned to it and 
called Faizabad,* This is, at the very least, twelve miles too far to the 
east for tho Mukhlispür that we want, for which we must make search 
somewhere between Sadhaura on the west, Nahan on the north, and the 
Jamuni river on the east. That there was such a place, is shown by our 
finding Moklespore (Mukhlispür) on J. Rennell’s map* of 1792, exactly 


| Report received on the 4th Ramzan. 

$ Khāñ Khan, II, 669, says 30,000 to 40,000 men. 

8 Kamwar Khan, 77. 

è Ma‘osiru-i-Umaré, printed text, II, 867, 111, 157. ‘Alamgir visited this place 
in 1073 H. (Ma'agir-i-* Alamgirs, 42). 

6 Rennell, “ Memoir," 8rd Edition, "Map of Countries between Dehli and 
Candahar.” 
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where we want it, namely, half-way between Nühan and Sādhaurā. 
Dabar (with the Hindi, or cerebral 4) must have been the name of the 
region round Mukhlispür. It is described as “a place seven or eight kis 
“from Sadhaurd, near the northern hills, and on the edge of it is a 
“small hill, difficult of access, on which Islam Khan, son of Shér Khan, 
" Sür, in his day of brief authority, began to build a strong fortress, 
“under the name of Pavigarh. It was left unfinished at his death, 
"and fell into ruins, parts of which still remain. Bandah restored 
“and extended these ruins.! " 

Here the Sikhs had built a strong fort ns n place of refuge, ap- 
parently the first to resort to this quarter having been Guru Gobind 
Singh, in the period of seclusion succeeding his father, Tégh Bahàadur's, 
death. The name given to the stronghold was Lóhgarh, or Iron Fort, 
either in allusion to the prominence of iron in the Guru's new ritual, 
or with reference to the fort's supposed impregnability. Its exact 
situation cannot be determined, but it was about half-way between the 
towns of Nahan (in Sirmür) and Sadhaura (Sirkar Sirhind) ; probably 
it stood on some spur of the hills over-looking one of the dry, stony, 
torrent beds, or rads, which form such a peculiar feature of the hill 
country and its border-land, both there and in the north of the Saha- 
ranpür district. The fort may have been on the Sóm 7dd, or more 
probably, on the rez still bearing the name of Lóhgarh. Roughly 
speaking, it lay some twelve miles to the north-east of Südlaura. 
Here the Guru stood at bay, having the walls of the fort mounted with 
small cannon and pierced for musketry.? 

At Léhgarh, Bandah tried to assume something of regal state. He 
was the Sacā Padshah, or Veritable Sovereign, his disciples all Singhs, 
or lions. A new form of greeting, Fath dards (May you behold victory !), 
was invented, and Muhammadans were slightingly called Maslah, Coin 
was struck in the new sovereign's name. “One side bore the lines; 

Sikkah cad bar har dà ‘alam tégh-i- Nünak wahib ast, 
Fath Gibind Shah-i-shahdan fazl-i-Sacá Sahib ast. 

If we are to judge by this halting, obscure verse, Bandah was a 
better warrior than he was poet. The lines, an obvious imitation of 
the inscriptions on the Mughal coins, seem to mean “ Fath Gobind, 
“king of kings, struck coin in the two worlds, the sword of Ninak is 
“the granter of desires, by grace he is the veritable Lord.” On the 


| " Anonymous Fragment," fol 14b. This work is tract No. 4, in a miscol- 
laneous volume, formerly in the library of Dr, Lee, now owned by me, Salim Shah 
(Islim Khin) reigned 1545-1553. | 

8 Indian Atlas, sheet No, 48, 

5 Kimwar Ehan, 79, 
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reverse were these words, Zarb ba Amanu-d-dahr, Macswarat-zhahr, 
Zinatu-t-takht-i-mubdrak-bakht. “ Coined at Refuge of the World, the 
Walled City, Ornament of the Fortunate Throne.” These were the 
titles and epithets assigned by him to Lohgarh, just as each imperial 
city had its appropriate honorific name. On his letters he impressed 
a seal, bearing the following rhyming inscription : 

Teg, d8g, o fath, nusrat-t-bé-dirang, 

Yaft az Nanak, Guru Gobind Singh. 
“Gam Gobind Singh found in Niuak, sword, pot, and conquest, help 
" without hindrance or delay.”' Not content with supremacy in the 
state, he also claimed, as other sovereigns have done, to be above gram- 
mar. By his order all nouns in Hindi and Persian having feminine 
terminations were changed into the masculine form. For instance, 
sawdri (a retinue) and kacahari (a court-house or office) were pronounced 
by him and his Sikhs, sawara and kacahara !* 

The campaign which the Emperor had undertaken was rendered 
more arduous by the nature of the country and the season of the year. 
It happened that much rain fell that year in December and January, 
and the imperialist army, largely composed of men who had served 
in the Dakhin only, and were accustomed to a much milder climate, 
suffered severely from the almost incessant rain and the bitterly cold 
wind, which blew with great force every night. Supplies were also 
deficient, and the muddy state of the conntry was an additional obstacle. 
The losses among the horses and cattle were very heavy. Added to 
these material difficulties were others of a more imaginary but hardly 
less potent nature. According to the popular voice the Guru was a 
most powerful magician, greater even than he who made a calf to talk ; 
he could turn a bullet from its course and could work such spells that 
spear and sword had little or no effect upon his followers. Owing to 
these idle rumours the Emperor and the nobles and the soldiers were 
much disturbed in mind and disheartened. The Sikhs, on the other 
hand, were encouraged by the belief instilled into them by Bandah that 
all who lost their lives in this war would be re-created at once in a 
higher rank of life.” 


| These worda woro used by the Sikhs on the coins they made at Labor in 
1765. See C. J. Rodgers, Journal, Asiatic Soc. of Bengal, LVII, Part I, 30. For the 
weal, bearing the same inscription, still used by tho Sikhs at Abcalnagar (Nader) 
and elsewhere, see Sayyad Mohammad Latif, History of the Panjab, 270. Dey, 
literally “pot,” means, I believe, the contributions lovied from the faithful. Cun- 
ningham, 103, note, and App. IX, thinks it a metaphor for abundance or prosperity. 

$ Anonymous Fragment of Farrukhsiyar Némoh, fol. 16 a. 

5^ Kàmwar Khin, 78, Dastüru-l-Insha, 11, and Kháfi Khān, II. 671, 

J. 1, 18 
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On the 13th Shawwal, 1122 (4th December, 1710), Rustam Dil 
Khan, in his enpacity of Air Tizak, or quarter-master-general, was 
directed to go forward with the advance tents nnd select an appropriate 
site for the next encampment, taking care to protect the tents from any 
attack by the other side. Mun‘im Khan, the wazir, nnd his son, Mahib- 
bat Khan, escorted the tents with their own troops, re-inforced by those 
of the third prince, Rafi‘u-sh-Shan, which were commanded by his 
Bakhshi, or general, Afzal Khan. Next day it was ascertained that 
when Rustam Dil Khan had gone about two kūs from camp, the enemy 
began to show in the jungle, commencing the attack with a shower of 
arrows, rockets, and musket balls. Without pausing, Rustam Dil Khin 
rushed npon them. The Sikhs stood their ground bravely and on their 
coming to close quarters, many on both sides were killed. Soon the 
rest of the imperial troops arrived.! About fifteen hundred Sikhs were 
slain, including two of their leaders, and of the imperialists, a nephew 
of Firüz Khan, Méwáti, was killed, and his son wounded, Just before 
night-fall the Sikhs lost heart and made off iuto the ravines between 
the hills.* 

The imperialists beat their drums in honour of the victory, aud, 

advancing another one-and-a-half kas, they set up the imperial tents. 
Mun'im Khan and his son remained to protect them, while Rustam Dil 
Khan, Afzal Khan and other employés proceeded half a kös farther and 
took up a position on the bank of the Sóm, in which stream there was a 
small quantity of running water, On the other side of the stream 
stretched a wilderness full of trees. All night long there was a 
dreadful noise, and the whole time was passed in watching and on the 
alert. The Emperor gave Rustam Dil Khan the credit for this first 
success. ‘This was no more than his due, for when most of his followers 
had retreated, he stood firm with only forty or fifty horsemen, who 
were his own relations, and continued the fight till the rest of the 
division came up to reinforce him and dispersed the enemy. He 
received the title of Ghazi Khan, Rustam Jang, and his rank was 
raised to 4,000 z4/, 3,000 horse. Valuable gifts were sent off to him by 
the hand of Haiyat Khan, and trays of food from the imperial kitchen 
were forwarded to the wazir and his son. 

On the 18th Shawwal 1122 (9th December, 1710), Bahador Shah 
reached his camp on the banks of the Som, where Mun‘im Kbàn and his 
son, Mahabbat Khan, were received in audience, The Emperor ex pressed 
his intention of inspecting the next day the entrenchments prepared. by 


| Kámwar Khan himself was present with Rafi'u-sh-Shàn's troopa. 
3 Kimwar Khan, 78, 
ë Kimwar Ehin, 79, 
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the Sikhs nt the foot of the hills, and Prince Rafi*u-sh-Shün received 
orders to provide for His Majesty's protection during the reconnaisance.! 

Next morning, the 19th Shawwal 1122 (10th December, 1710), 
Prince Rafi'n-sh-Shün led out the imperial troops towards the foot of 
tho Dabar hills. A quarter of n kós in advance came the Prince, lead- 
ing the imperial vanguard, Rájà Udait Singh, Bundélà (of Orcha), 
was nt the head of Zû lfiqār Kbān’s contingent; while Munim Khün, 
the minister, accompanied by his two sons, Mahabbat Khin aud Khan 
Zaman, bore away to the right by a route pointed ont to him by men 
with knowledge of the locality. The most forward part of Mun'im 
Khan's force was led by Raja Cattarsal, Bundélà, and Islam Khan, 
general of artillery. Mun‘im Khin was also supported by the troops 
of Hamidu-d-din Khan and the contingents of the Princes ‘Azimu-sh- 
Shin and Jahan Shah.* 

Before a fourth of the day had passed, Mun‘im Khan and his force 
came upon the Sikh entrenchments, strongly constructed on the tops of 
the hills. A heavy artillery and musketry fire was commenced, and 
in time the enemy were dislodged from the top of a small hill. The 
contending parties then came to closer quarters and many Sikhs lost 
their lives. About mid-day Mun'im Kbao's troops made good their 
approach to the Lobgarh fort, the Gura's home and head-quarters. 
A severe struggle ensued. By this time the imperial troops (under 
Rafi‘u-sh-Shan) had quitted the open plain and were distant abont 
a quarter of a kas from the walls of Lohgarh. From time to time 
shots from the walls fell in the prince's ranks, but luckily none of them 
did any harm. Zi,lfiqir Khan halted and at intervals sent messages 
to the Prince that a slow advance was advisable, Although this advice 
was in appearance full of prudence, the clearer-sighted were aware 
that this desire to delay was wholly due to old quarrels and differences 
of opinion with Mun'im Khan, The Prince, to please Züj,lfiqár Khün, 
gave orders to halt, aud alighting, he entered a light field-tent to eat 
some breakfast.* | 

A little after mid-day, at the time of the Zuhr prayer, a great 
smoke and much noise arose within the Sikh enclosure. Kamwar 
Khan with one or two companions, then left the Prince's division and 
went towards the position of the Sikhs. When they arrived within an 
arrow's flight of the earthen fortifiention, they drew rein, and at that 
moment a cannon ball from the top of the hill struck a tamarind tree, 


1 Kamwar Khin, 79. | 

2 Kamwar Khan, 70, 80. He here notes that he now quits the reports of others 
and records what he saw with his own eyes, 

5 Kümwur Khan, 50. 
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then glancing off grazed slightly the neck of the horse ridden by one 
of the party, and passed on without doing further damage, beyond 
having thrown the group into some disorder. Shortly after this 
happened, some plunderers who had made their way into the fort, passed 
carrying on their backs an Afghan, who had been hurt by a gunpowder 
explosion. From these men Kimwar Khan learnt that the imperialists 
had reached the hill-top and had begun to slay and plunder, but the 
enemy still continued to defend several other of the small hills, and 
some of them had taken refuge in a fort that they had named Satarah- 
garh, or the Star fort,! 

Kümwar Khün went on to the entrenched post of the Sikhs and 
found it in the hands of the plunderers, Rohilla Afghans, Bilóch, and 
others, who had taken crowds of women and children prisoners. The 
heavy goods and baggage they had set fire to, taking only cash and 
articles of value, Through the carelessness of these men several maga- 
zines of powder took fire, by which many of them were blown up. 
One heart-rending spectacle was the dead body of Saj Anand's son, and 
those of many Mulammadan men and women, slain by the Sikhs before 
they had taken to flight. The bodies lay half-hidden by a few stones 
hastily thrown over them.? 

One Mirza Rukn now arrived from the front, and informed them 
that the struggle still continued in the passes of the hills. Rustam 
Dil Khan, he said, had gained the foot of a small hill, on which stood 
a white building. It was believed that the Guru, in person, was in that 
house. The Mirza added that, so far as he had ascertained, the Sikh 
leader was seated under a particular awning on a particular hill, look- 
ing on at the action, and that all way of escape from that hill was cut 
off. This conversation had hardly ended, when Raji Udait Singh, 
stung by the taunts of bis fellow countryman, Cattarsal, Bundéli, 
rode off towards that hill, and his matchlock-men, quickly occupying 
an eminence which commanded it, poured their fire upon it. It seems 
that the Guru, who with several of his chief meu was in that tent, 
was disconcerted by this firing, and moving down to the other side of 
the hill made good his escape. His departure caused the evacuation of 
several of the other hill.tops. The Raiji and other commanders of 
Munim Khan's force cleared the other eminences of their defenders, and 
by the time of eveniug-prayer none of their Sikh opponents were left, 
except those in the white building. Many women and children, horses 
and camels, were captured. Mun'im Khan was now recalled and he re- 


turned to the imperial camp, leaving Rustam Dil Khan and his troops 


| Kümwar Khan, 81, 2 Kimwar Khin, 80. 
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round the hill on which the building stood, Mun'im Khan reported to 
His Mnjesty the course of eventa, and in the confusion of the fight the 
escape of the Gura having remained unnoticed, he added that the 
lender was surrounded and would shortly be brought in a prisoner. One 
story is that Zü,lfiqar Khan, long at enmity with Mun'im Khan, pur- 
posely spread the false report through his spies that the Garu was a 
prisoner. Mun‘im Kbhán's own spies believed the story and brought in 
the news as true, whereupon Mun'im Khan intimated the fact to the 
Em peror.! 

Prince Rafi‘u-sh Shin and Zi,lfiqar Kban camped for the night 
at the place where they had halted in the morning. Up till midnight 
the sounds of fighting were brought on the wind to the imperial camp, 
which was at a very little distance. Between midnight and daybreak 
there was a loud report, which made the gronnd under the tents tremble ; 
and seouts brought word that it was cansed by the explosion of a 
cannon made out of the trunk of a tamarind tree, which the Sikhs 
had filled with powder and blown to pieces just as they were abont 
to retreat 4 

In the morning (20th Shawwal, 1122=1]th December, 1710) 
Rustam Dil Khan appeared with the prisoners and spoil, the latter 
including five elephants, three cannon, seventeen light pieces (rahklah) 
and some other things. He was rewarded with a gift of two of the 
elephants. The prisoners, ten or twelve in number, were made over 
to the police officer, Sarbarah Kbàn, for execution. The chief man 
among them was one Gulabi Khatri, a tobacco seller, who had passed 
himself off as the Guru, in order to facilitate the real man's escape. 
As the proverb says “ The hawk had flown and the owl was netted.''5 
Khafi Khin, with reference to this event, comments* on the zeal 
and self-sacrificing spirit shown by the Guru's followers, They were 
allequally devoted to his cause. What a contrast to the imperial 
armies, where, out of two or three thousand men, it was wonderful if 
one or two hundred were really prepared to fight to the death ! 

Bahadur Shah's displeasure at the escape of the Guru could not 
be concealed, and his calm temper was disturbed in a very unusual 
degree. There was a stormy scene between him and the chief minister. 
Bahadur Shah reproached him with being the cause of delay of every 
kind. At length, when the quarry had been driven into the net, it had, 
by his want of care and precaution, sprung away again, leaving no trace 


Kimwar Khan, 82, Ma,dgirw-t- —— Ill, 673-4. 

Kümwur Khan, 52. 

Bas paridah o bam, ba dám uftddaA ast. Ma,dgiru-l-Omard, LIL, 673. 
II, 672, 673. 
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behind it but a little dust, It mattered not where the “dog” had fled 
to, whether he were drowned in the river or hiding in a cave in the 
hills; in any case, the wazir had bound himself to produce the rebel, 
and produce him he must He (Bahadur Shah) claimed the man from 
him. Overwhelmed with these fierce reproaches, Mun'im Khan left the 
council-chamber with hanging head and dejected mien. His death, 
which followed soon after, is partly attributed to the untoward result 
of the campaign against the Guru.! 

On the 22nd Shawwal, 1122 (13th December, 1710) orders were 
sent to the Rājās of Sirinagar (that is, Garhval) and Nahan® to 
seize the Guru wherever they found him. The escape had been made 
into, or through, Nühan territory. "That Raja's crime was therefore 
the more patent, and unfortunately for him, his chief town was only 
n few miles away, and to it Hamid Khan was sent to seize him, A few 
days afterwards (2nd Zü,l Ka'dh, 11z2—22nd December, 1710), that 
noble returned bringing Bhüp Pargash, the son of Hari Pargàsh, the 
ruler of Naban. He was kept in confinement, and thirty or more men 
who had been sent by his mother to plead for his release, were exe- 
cuted (4th Safar, 1123=23rd March, 1711). Finally, he was put into 
the iron cage constructed for the reception of the false Guru, and 
forwarded to Dihli, where he was kept a prisoner in Salimgarh until, 
during the confusion in Jahandar’s time, he was set at liberty. Fath 
Singh, of Sirinagar, was not so easily accessible. He was prudent 
enough to make his peace by sending presents (20th Muharram, 1123 
=Sth March, 1711), bat he could not be seized, Although the principal 
object of the campaign, the capture of the Guru, was not attained, it 
was not altogether fruitless, for treasure amounting to abont twenty 
lakhs in rupees and asharfis (gold coins) was recovered, by digging up 
the whole surface of the ground in Lobhgarh, the Guru's fort (25th 
Shawwal, 1122=16th December, 1710). 

It will conduce to clearness if, discarding a strict chronological 
order, we here carry the story of the Sikh revolt up to Bahadur Shah’s 
death and the reign of Jahandar Shab, leaving the final overthrow and 
capture of the Guru in Farrukh Siyar's reign, to be related hereafter. 
To resume, then :—On the 22nd Zū, l Ka'dh, 1122 (11th January, 1711) 


1 Warid, 119 b, 120 ^, 

4 These are generally styled by the Muhammadan writers Barfi Raji, or Snowy 
Kings. For instance, in Khaifi Khan, II, 071, and Ma dsiru-l-Omard, IL, 673. 
Khashal Cand, Nüdiru-z-Zamáni (B. Museum, Addl. No, 24,027, fol. 214 b.) tells 
us that the name was given because the Nahan Raja used to send boatloads of 
ice (colloquially barf) as presents to the Emperors and nobles of Dibli, 

$ Kamwar Khan, 83, 87, Warid, 120 b. 
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Muhammad Amin Khan returned to head-quarters and reported the 
re-occupation of Sirhind. He was received with honour, and escorted 
into camp by Khin Zaman Bahadur, the wazir's second son, Shortly 
after this date, Saf Shikan Khan, Bahadur, with his sister's son, 
Himmat Dalér Khan, was despatched against the Sikhs in the direction 
of Libor. He was followed on the 18th Muharram, 1123 (7th March 
1711), by Hamid Khan, Bahadur, at the head of 5,000 horsemen. Three 
months had hardly passed from the taking of Lohgarh, when, in the 
early part of 1123 H., the Guru issued from the hills and appeared 
further to the west, in the parganahs of Rāepur and Bahrampur,! thus 
raising a fresh disturbance in the Bāri Diab. On the 7th and l4th 
Rabi‘ II, 1123 (24th and 3lst May, 1711), Rustam Dil Khan and 
Muhammad Amin Khün were sent to restore order, and were directed 
to construct a bridge of boats across the Biah river. Meanwhile, by a 
report which arrived on the 18th Rabi‘ II, 1123 (4th Jane, 1711) the 
Emperor learnt the death of Shams Khan, Khweshgi.* 

Shams Khao, Khweshgi, who had shortly before this time lost his 
appointment as faujdār of Baith Jalandhar, was on his way to his home 
at Qasür, south of Lahor, accompanied by one hundred horsemen. The 
party was attacked by the Sikhs, who had gathered together to the 
number of some 20,000 men, horse and foot, In spite of the disparity 
of numbers, the Mubammadans, disdaining to flee, offered a stout resis- 
tance. Many of the Sikhs were killed, but at the same time, Shams 
Khan himself was among the slain. As the Guru did not know of 
this leader's death, he aud his men left the field. By the time he heard 
the news and returned, the Afghans had removed Shams Khan's body 
and with it escaped to his home. The Emperor appointed ‘Ise Khan, 
Ma,in, to be Deputy Faujdar of Baith Jalandhar, with the rank of 1,500, 
zat, 1,000 horse.” 

Owing to the death of Shams Khan, the inhabitants of the Bari 
Diab, especially of Batáláà and Kalanaur, two important towns, fled 
from their homes, with their families and such property as they could 
remove, taking refuge in Labor or other places of safety. As soon as 
the Sikhs found that the towns and villages were not defended, they 
placed in them armed posts and slaughtered all those upon whom they 
could Iny bands. A force was also sent by them across the river Ravi 
to devastate the Rachnan Diab; Aurangabad, Parsarór, and other 
places were taken and many houses burnt,* 


| Riepur (not traced). Bahrimpur, N. of Gurdàspur. 

2 Kimwar Khan, 84, 85, 87, 01, 92; Mirza Muhammad, 215, 217. 

5 Mirzà Muhammad, 215, 237. 

B Ibidem. Aurangabad (not traced), Parsarór, a few miles S. of Siàalkót. 
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On the 23rd Rabi‘ IT, 1123 (9th June, 1711) Hamid Khan, Baha- 
dur, returned to head-quarters, then at Hushyarpür, and at the same 
time it was reported that ‘Ise han, Ma,in, had inflicted a severe de- 
feat on the Sikhs. As the victor was a protégé of the eldest Prince, 
Jahandar Shah, that Prince received robes of honour ns a compliment 
for the victory. Five days later (28th Rabi ‘II, 1123 (14th June, 1711), 
Muhammad Amin Khan, Chin, and Rustam Dil Khan, wrote that, near 
Parsür (or Parsarór), they bad also defeated the Guru, who had fled 
without any followers into the hill-country of Jammü. In these oper- 
ations against the Sikhs, Rustam Dil Khan is said to have committed 
great excesses against the inhabitants of Kathotha, Barval,! and 
other parganahs, seizing many persons on the wrongful accusation 
of being Sikhs, and giving them to his soldiers in lieu of pay. These 
latter sold the poor wretches in the horse-market (Nakhkhüs) at 
Lahor.* 

Soon, the two commanders, Muhammad Amin Khan and Rustam 
Dil Khan, began to quarrel and send in complaints against each other. 
From this cause the pursuit relaxed. The charge against Rustam Dil 
Khan was that, after he had learnt the Guru's hiding-place in the hills, 
and had resolved to surround it, the fugitive made overtures of hum- 
ble submission, and on several occasions sent large presents of money 
to his pursuer. These presents caused Rustam Dil Khan to delay his 
advance. By this remissness the Guru succeeded in effecting his 
escape, Muhammad Amin Khan's story was believed, aud Rustam Dil 
Khan was recalled to Lahor. From that time the operations 
slackened.® 

One account states that Rustam Dil Khin’s offence was leaving 
his troops and returning to Lahor without orders. Whichever is the 
true version, it is certain that on the 19th Rajab, 1123 (1st September, 
1711), Islam Khan, General of Artillery, Mahabbat Khan, Mukhlis Khan 
and Sarbarüh Khin, the kotval, were sent to arrest him. He was 
brought in during the night, seated on the carriage of a field-piece. 
Orders issued to put fetters on his feet and convey him to the citadel 
of Làhór. On his way to prison, a number of men who had suffered 
at his hands, cursed him and threw dust at him; but true to his reck- 
less character, he was not in the least dejected, and occupied himself in 
interchauging witticisms with the men in charge of him, who were 
seated on the same elephant. Some of the bystanders shouted out, 


| Kathotha (in Rachnau Diab, Ai». II, 321) ; Barwal (not traced). 

2 Kimwar Khan, 92; Qisim, 103. | 

8 Warid, 125, Rustam Dil Khin wasthe grandson of Allah Wirdi Khan, 
Shihjahini, 
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" Pimp! Pimp!" Now, as Islam Khan was following his prisoner on 
another elephant, Rustam Dil Khan retorted unabashed, “ Which do 
you mean? The pimp in front or the one behind?" His office of 
Mir Tézak was given to another man, and *' Inüyatullah Khan, the 
Khansaiman, or Lord Steward, was directed to confiscate bis property. 
The amount reported was 500 gold coins (asharf:) 1,986,000 rupees, 
11 elephants, 70 horses, 18 camels, some jewela, and forty cart-loads of 
tents, After a few months the culprit was released, and received the 
name of Ghazanfar Khan in place of his old titles (20th Shawwal, 1123 
—3J0th November, 1711).! 

On the l4th Za,l Hajj, 1123 (22nd January 1712), barely a month 
before Bahádur Shah's death, Muhammad Amin Khan reported a severe 
fight with the Sikhs, and with his letter he sent in five hundred heads. 
But, on the Emperor's death, Muhammad Amin Khan left that part of 
the country and returned to the imperial camp with the object of tak- 
ing part in the fight for the succession. The Guru saw his opportunity 
and once more took possession of the town of Sidhauri, and res- 
tored the fort of Lóohgarh. Here he remained undisturbed for about 
two months. When Jahandar Shàáh's accession had taken place, 
Muhammad Amin Khin was sent back to continue the campaign, and 
Zainu-d-din Ahmad Khin, faujdár of Chakla Sirhind, was ordered 
to put himself under that general's orders. For several months the 
investment of Sádhaurü was maintained without result. Then, to- 
wards the end of the year 1124 (December, 1712), when Jahandar Shah 
left Dihli for Agrà to oppose the advance of Farrukh Siyar, he re- 
called Muhammad Amin Khan to head-quarters. Subsequent events 
will fall within the reign of Farrukh Siyar.? 

[Norg.—Another extract relating the capture and execution of Bandah, and 


giving an necount of the Sikh spiritual succession up to 1173 H., has already 
appeared iu the Asiatic Quarterly Review for April, 1894, pp. 420— 431.) 


| Kimwar Khin, 95, 98, and Dastüru.l-' Aml, B. M., Oriental MSS, 1690, fo. 
155 b, 
3 Kamwar Khao, 100; Mirza Muhammad, 215-237, 
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Under orders of the Council the following system of tranali- . 
teration will be adopted for the future in all publications of the Society. 


Anthors of papers for the Journal, Pt. I, are particularly requested to 
adhere to it in their contributions. - 





A. FOR THE DEVANAGARI ALPHABET, AND FOR ALL 
ALPHABETS RELATED TO IT. 
Ga, “Ia, Yi, ti, wu, wi, wr, wr. Wi Be Tz, 
slo, a, tai, Wan, "m, ^ ^ th 
wo, w kh, wT jg, a gh, wy 
qc, w ch, mi, we jh, Si 


* f, sth, w d, w dh, Wn 

AZ u th, « d. w dh, wn 

W p, © ph, w b, W bh, am " 
ay, X 7, a l, qv, (a D 

We, Ws, @ s, wih. 


In the above the virdma has been omitted for the sake of clearness. 

In Modern Vernaculars only; @ may be represented by r, and = 
by rh. 

Avagraha is to be represented by an apostrezne, thus 91 sfq +G "pi. 
Visarga is represented by A, Jihvämüliya by 4, and Upadhmaániya by A. 
Auusvdra is represented by sh, thus Sud sorarga, and anundsika by the 
sign ^ over the letter nasalized, thus w 2, Wr d, and so on. The «Atia 
accent is represented by the sign 'and the srari/a by ^. "Thus, ufu: 
agníh, maat janita, a kv, ax kany. The anudátta accent may be 
represented by”. Thus, 4 waa té àvardhanta. 

B. FOR PERSIAN (INCLUDING ARABIC WORDS IN 

PERSIAN) AND HINDUSTANI. 


(The system is not applicable to Arabic when pronounced as in Arabic- 
speaking countries) :— 


Vowels. Consonants, Sounds only found in 
Hindüstàni. 
ia w b « bh 
f à 7 P 42 ph 
ka w t 4) th 
cst i St 
asd cr e th 
VT 7 & g 
yt a g ] 4> jh 
» 6 g ° # ch 














o f 
Vowels. Consonants. Sounds only found in 
è Hindüstàáni, 
csl ni e h 
M au e kb 
9 d $5 dh 
$ 4 
:3 dh 
9 z 
oF i1 s 
a rh | . 
3 » 
3 zh 
ir R 
us sh — 
we 8 " 
ué z 
e t 
5 g 
¥ 1 
Ss t i 
ë q " 
S k 4$ kh ' 
ub g «f gh 
Jd ] 4 
pm 
w n 
w when representing anundsike in Deva 











Nagari, by ~ on the preceding vowel 
5 w (or rarely v)- 
a h | d 


is y 
Hamzah f (where necessary) ' | 
The J of the article J) in Arabie words should be as 
before the solar letters ; nnd the vowel u which often p: B | 
and absorbs its vowel should remain attached to the word to which La 


belongs. Thus—43! Jus} Iqbilu-d. | 
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Coins Supplementary to Thomas’ Chronicles of the Pathan Kings of Dehli, 
No. V.—By C. J. Ropcers, Honorary Numismatist to the Government 
of India. 

(With Plates IV and V.) 

I began drawing the coins in the accompanying plates when on a 
visit to Sir Alexander Cunningham, at Simla, in 1885. During the time 
I was Archseological Surveyor, I had but little leisure for drawing coins, 
though I came across many novelties in my tours and saw many in the 
collection made by the Afghan Boundary Commission. Since the 
Archmological Survey was closed, my time has been fully taken up with 
work on coin catalogues. In this work, I again saw many coins new to 
numismatics, but they did not often belong to the period or the portion 
of the empire treated of in Mr. Thomas’ “ Chronicles.” Sometimes I 
came ncross coins accidentally, and sometimes while making a catalogue 
of the coins I had previously collected and had afterwards sold to the 
Panjib Government, I discovered that there were coins to which I had 
not previously paid sufficient attention. Meanwhile some of the coins 
I had drawn were edited, but not in the Journal of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal. The last coin I drew was finished in the last week of 
March 1894. 

The coins in the plates are without arrangement. They were 
drawn as they came under my notice. 

This is the last supplement I shall be able to give to Mr. Thomas' 
excellent work. There are, I know, many coins now known which were 
not known to Mr. Thomas and which I have seen but not noted. For 
example, the copper coins of the Siri Islam Shih, with mint names on 
them, are now somewhat numerous, but they have not been edited. 
Again the many varieties of the coins of 'Aláu-d-din of Khwürizm have 
not been drawn. It is a pleasure to me, however, to know that all these 
coins are in the museums of India. They will give employment to 
future numismatists. 

It must not be supposed that our knowledge of the coins of the 
kings who ruled over India for about 300 years before the time of 
J.r. 9 S 
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Babar is complete. It is far from being so. There are coin stores in 
India which have never been examined. There are many bāzārs which 
have never been visited once by any numismatist. New small finds 
are constantly being made, and are finding their way into the büzürs. I 
never make a visit to any town without getting some novelties. It is my 
conviction that were the bizirs of all the towns of Northern India to be 
carefully examined, a vast number of coins hitherto unknown might be 
obtained. In Amritsar the other 4 I found a coin of Humiyiin's 
struck at Champanir. It had on it, however, the singular legend 
aer E » “The conquest of aha 942," Again in the same 
city, I lately obtained a mohur of Hasan Shih ibn Haidar Shah of 
Kashmir, dated 876 H. This is as yet uniqne. Coin No. 19 of the 
present supplement is another case in point. It was purchased by me 
m the bizir gt Sonpat. The beautiful com No. 36 was given me as a 
medical fee by à coin dealer in Dehli, although all I told the man was 
to send his son at once to an eye-hospital. 

Uncatalogued collections pay for being examined. I had had coins 
Nos. 37—40 for many years. It was only when I examined each coin 
with n view to describing it accurately, that I discovered what they 
were, Since I drew No. 4 I have come across another type of the 
coins of Nasiru-d-din Khusrau Shih in the collection of an amateur. 
It is the smallest type and has on it, on the obverse #4 5), and on the 
reverse glt wps? Again of the coins of Nasrat Shih I have lately 
discovered a new type. It is one weighing 138 grs., but has on it only 
C he wpa and ysis efl» It is double the weight of the coins 
on which these legends usually occur. 

It is quite true that old coins are being bought up with avidity, ond 
that many are annually being taken or sent ont of the country, but 
nevertheless, annually, many novelties are coming to light. All that is 
wanted is that some one who knows what they are, should be appointed 
to go round and collect them. Then our museums would aunually bb 


enriched with many treasures, This means, however, that the museums — 


should have an annual grant made to them for coin purchases, E 
cannot conceive of public money being better spent, for all museum 
collections are for the use of the public. 





. 
4 p 


I proceed to describe the coins drawn in the accompanying plates — P 


IV and V. Their metal aud weights are shown on the plates. — 


coin is drawn equal to its actual size, 


Pirate IV— - . ERA 


(1). 





Ll 


- 5 
* 
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This coin was in the collection of the late Sir Alexander —— 
ham. It is the last coin on which the horseman appears. I ascribe it | 
to Ghiyasu-d-din.Balban. 


(2) Obv. In six foil :— Hev. Insixfoil | 
RT j X 
day eon 
(3) Obv, Insquare,inscribed Rev. In square, inscribed in 
in a circle :— a circle :— 
T TNNT sone y 
A — 
This is a coin of Yalduz with Mn‘izzn-d-din ns the Martyr-sultan, 2 
Nos. 2 and 3 were also in the cabinet of Sir Alexander Cunningham, d 
(4) Oby. M ui Rev. "pe | 
Wot} pel abe eur xls | 
ot erty oot pel og! 


piel Vre mie a 
This is from my own cabinet. It is n new type of Náciru-d-din | 
Khusrau Shiih. 


(5) Obv. i thi. Rev. o 
A new coin of Tughlaq Shah II, 790 9. vi” 
(6) Obv. uS wpa Rov. md : 
. - —— 
UBL 
(7) Obv. NL Bey, eis | 
"i — The Kalima. 
al. eus sig rtecme d ae aa 
D (aje ale ayy 


2: Probably “ Shér Shahi” in Hindi. . 
O (8) Obe sw Rev. Horseman to lett. 
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(9) Obv. In circle — Rev. LAT 
"mi d Wa" 
das aul] cO SAI uL. 
j^ GM! "E 3 FU 
Aul ius y pis Voda} iu p pde gt diyi wibby ( 5211) 


( Ghaznih, 611 I.) 
This is again a coin of Yalduz with his master’s name and 
his own on it. 


(10) Oby. Be) tet) — Rev. In a square inscribed in a 


quot g Loot) pel circle :— 
"IE The Kalima. 
amio Margin :— Aiwu (z^ c? 


Nos. 7, 8, 9, 10 were in the cabinet of Sir Alexander Cunningham. 
No. 10 he assigned to Nàsiru-d-din Muhammad Qarlugh. 


(11) Obv. Ina square :— Rev. Ina square :— 
abet) mm elei oge T 
eub! ii WI eme — 
erty WAI oS alee!) Ld dim yel Ll 
gla yapi Alois y pail 5 
Above in margin 3 


This is from the same cabinet as No. 10. It is peculiar. It has 
‘the name of father and son on the obverse. On the reverse only the 
name of the mint Dehli is in the margin. The year comes along with 
the name of the Khalifah in the square area. This is a unique arrange- 
ment. The whole coin indeed is unique. 


(12) Obv. Ina circle :— Rev. Ina circle :— . 
obey m T e 
wih) 3 Loo) 5x E me 
su af Reli y) E a 


Margin:— Aes g? 3 ee 
wale!) ura s eile ele 
Traces of margin. ( Dehli, 688 H.) 
Thomas gives no mohur of Kaiqubád. This one is in the cabinet 
of L. White King, Esq. Others are known. 


(13) Obv. oily (831 Rev. | eV ore ue 
BA um ye) Ll JI — 
Pio 


This is from my own cabinet. It is now in the Lahore Museum. 
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(141) Obv. we i Rev. awali 
AA ayer 
ald yee (uyd) P i 
( Dehli) (842 H.) 


From my own cabinet. I believe all coins of this size of Muham- 
mad Shih bin Farid have the name of Khizr Shih also on them. 


(15) Obv. In double circle :— Rev. "LL 
Tn al) Aus. Ji 
Traces of margin. en 


This new type of Muhammad Tughlaq's coin was discovered by me 
on one of my tours. 


(16) Obv. Ina rayed circle :— Rev. Over a bull some of 
the letters of Cri 
pA Sümanta in Hindi. 


I ascribe this coin to Táju-d-din Yalduz, 5 forms from Ù just as 
— and — from jae and gees This new coin is from my cabinet, 
(17) Obv. Ina rayed circle :— Rev. Standing bull and over it 
dr) inverted as in type, (ri Sámanta Déva in Hindi. 
I was the first to bring to notice coins of Razia with her name dis; 
in a rayed circle. This second type of the same coin I also discovered. 


PLATE V— 
(18) Obv. pÈs Yi uL] . Rev. pelt or 
ert» Woot) Gs (ive geli p<} 
gle (ples : al) we "e 


Iu ERU MD TIT 
The margin reads from outside. 
This unique mohur of Tughluq II, was sent to me by Dr. Hoernle.* 
The Kbalifah's name being &Jj ose assigns it to Tughlaq Shah IL. 


(19) Obv. gEs M vbl Rev. bali uli LI 
wt» Lio) Shes (oot y Loi yali 
sU Cal aba 53 als epe RE! 5! 
* wlat eL al WALI 


[It belonged to tho Héshangabid find; seo Proceedings, A. 8. B., for Decem- 
ber, 1888. Itis described and figured in Dr. Hoernlo's paper “On some new or 
raro Mubammadan and Hindi Coins," ante, Vol, LVILI, p. 31, and pl. IV, fig. 2. It 
is now in the British Muscum.—En.] 


Ac. dos 
ina? 
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(9) Oby. In circlo:— Rev. woe 
whl) aba) SI 
dese? gå) gU Sat ohl 
pl gH) wn} 3 Wai 
PP athla) ( jol) 


(Ghaznih, 611 H.) 
This is again a coin of Yalduz with his master’s name and 
his own on it. 


(10) Obv. MÁS — Rev. In a sguare inscribed ma 


ero} a Li wal circle :— 
un oes? AES vil The Kalima. 
"amio Margin :— &x« (52^ (9 


Nos. 7, 8, 9, 10 were in the cabinet of Sir Alexander Cunningham. 
No. 10 he assigned to Nàsiru-d-din Muhammad Qarlugh. 


(11) Obv. Inasqaare :— Rev. In a square :— 
2l Aa LI elell) age 
lhl edy WA AA Rt. ai pio amps 
eadi y Wot us, venu wu Aue ype Lu 
y jyps TREE 5 


Above in margin 
This is from the same cabinet as No. 10. It is sal i It has 
' the name of father and son on the obverse. On the reverse only the 
name of the mint Dehli is in the margin. The year comes along with 
the name of the Khalifah in the square area. This is a unique arrange- 
ment. The whole coin indeed is unique. 


(12) Oby. Ina circle :— Rev. Ina circle :— E 
abe) uude JI pled 
wid) a Loo) yao P 
seus RE. liy NRI 
Margin:— de T. ysis —“ 
Wile} olea wild ole 
Traces of margin. ( Dehli, 688 H.) 


Thomas gives no mohur of Kaiqubüd. This one is in the cabinet 
of L. White King, Esq. Others are known. 


(13) Obv. aas iy Hev. e ure} T 
vl a ⸗ ⸗ ore y | ua ^ 
Awe 


This is from my own cabinet. It is now in the Lahore Museum. 
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w 
(14) Obv. 84 ws” Rev. — 
bam cries 
20 pes AEF 
esli wpa (Wye) ue 
( Dehli) (842 H.) 
From my own cabinet. I believe all coins of this size of Muham- 
mad Shah bin Farid have the name of Khizr Shih also on them. 
(15) Obv. In double circle — Rev. — 
ps ou at al) Soo Ji 
Traces of margin. e 
This new type of Muhammad Tughlaq's coin was discovered by me 
on one of my tours. 
(16) Obv. Ina rayed circle:— Hev. Over a bull some of 
the letters of (Cri 
al Sdmanta in Hindi. 
I ascribe this coin to Táju-d-din Yalduz, 5 forms from cU just as 
> and (,—9 from jae and — This new coin is from my cabinet. 
(17) Obv. Ina rayed cirele:— Rev. Standing bull and over it 
4&4, inverted as in type. Cri Sümanta Déva in Hindi. 
I was the first to bring to notice coins of Razia with her name 414, 
in n rayed circle. This second type of the same coin I also discovered. 
PLATE V— 
(18) Obv. pbs Yi whl . Rev. pelt osat 
co29J1 5 Wo Shs eraio geli yael 
ald phi (000 ae curl 
i In margiti,............g185...... iaa 
The margin reads from outside. 
This unique mohur of Tughluq II, was sent to me by Dr. Hoernle.* 
The Kbalifah's name being 4) 24s assigns it to Tughlaq Shah II. 
(19) Obv. gqEsM LJ, Rev. — @bast} wibl— 
ern} 5 Gist) Olas edi g List} pol 
. ale LSU Bs) 55) SUS ently! pRB!) yi 
= era SU (al blh 


* [It belonged to tho Hōshangäbäd find; seo Proceedings, A. S. B., for Decem- 
ber, 1888. It is described and figured in Dr. Hoernle's paper “On some new or 
rare Mubammadan and Hindi Coins," ante, Vol. LVIII, p. 31, and pl. IV, fig. 2. It 
is now in tho British Museum.—Enp.] 


— 
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This unique coin, which is now in the British Museum, was obtained 
by me at Sonpat, near Dehli, in my third archwological tour together with 
n hemi-drachma of Agathokleia. It was struck in Bengal. It has on 
it the name of Tughlag Shah I of Debli, and of the Nasiru-d-din whom he 
conquered in Bengal. From this coin we learn that his name was 
[brihim Shah. This is not recorded in any history to which I have had 
access, Unfortunately neither side has room for a margin, 


(20) Obv. Luc Rev. m NT 
4 US elle Ji oun 


(AY ual 345 oly 


I have not met with any other coin of this type. It seems to reveal 
to us the fact that Ghiyis Shah Khilji struck coins in the reign of his 
father. 866 is 14 years before the time of his father's death and his 
own accession. The use of the term Wali‘ahd, or heir, is common on 
such occasions. 

(21) Obv. vU LJ Rev. Lot weli 

MÁS Ere} 3 

This beautiful silver anna of Nisiru-d-din Mahmüd is the second 

ono I have discovered. I have one in my fourth Supplement. I gave a 


silver anna of Ghiyasn-d-din Balban in the third Supplement. I believe 
these three are the only ones known, 


(22) Obv. pled} whe} 9 Rev. In double circle :— 
qul ool cae geli ye] AJ L LAE) au, 
anise al) ala. ass WASI 
päe 


This mohur seems to have been struck from odd dies. The obverse 
is the same as the reverse of the mohur No. 328 of the B. M. Catalogue, 
and the reverse is the same as the obverse of No. 276 of the same 
catalogue, 


(23) Obv. T Rev. In a circle :—al) yj aly y | 
crt 5 Wai |. Ji Oy Sum 
com ihe] yii aU) ye AE] 
ÈL’ oiee pai 

Margin :—<b | 

This unique rupee is in tho cabinet of General M. Gossett, c.n. | 







It has two peculiarities. On the obverse instead of w=) is ow 
only. On the reverse the Kbhalifah's name is ,44J} who was Khalifah 
from Ramzin 622 to Rajab 623 H. As inthe margin we have the 
unit, figure «3-3, wo may conclude that this coin was struck in 623 H, 
This is the only known coin on which tho name of tho Khalifah is found. 


. 
7:8 . 
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This fact speaks well for the communications between India and 
Baghdad. | 


(24) Obv. (UJ) ue Parts of a horseman to right. 
crit y 
whl 
This is a new type of Shamsu-d-din Iltimish. 
(25) Obv. Jac Rey. Jos 
«JU. wlha] 
Six-rayed star, Six-rayed star, 
I assign this to Shamsu-d-din Iltimish. 
(26) Obv. T Rev. Horse to right. 
cH s Lao Instead of horseman a six-rayed 
"E star or sun. : 
esL, Above, remains of Hindi letters. 
Nos. 24, 25 and 26 are from my cabinet, 
(27) Oby. In a circle : — Rev. An elephant to left. 
wiblLy 


si abe Yt 
b= e 
ple py oem" ap 
This coin I ascribe to Mahmid, son of Ghiyüsu-d-diun Muhammad 
bin Sim, 


(28) Obv. In double square,in- Rev. In donblesquare, inseribed 


seribed in a circle :— in a cirele— 

aM, yp ay y : BU upo! pelih 
au; dise w= MÁS esu 

ese Yi ohl 3 W zao 
(x91 5 Lio) She PEI h od 

ple u dem eu E pu yt oem 

Margin :— Margin :— 
&o, yao) Deut sili ya WA diw gy "ET T Wye 
IA o g A 


This beautiful gold coin, bearing the names of Ghiyügu-d-din and 
Mu'izzu-d-din, is from the Boundary Commission collection, as is 
No, 27. 
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(29) Obv. In a circle :— Rev. In a circle :— 
eub L4, An elephant to left. 
Lie gfe yy 
endli y Loot} c 
p= ea E 4 
phe der” uò 
(30) Obv. In hexagon made Rev. Iu hexagon as on obv. 
by two equilateral triangles inter- 
secting each other :— 





(o) Du CSI = 
ple 
Nos. 29 and 30 are assigned to the same as No. 27. 
(31) Obv. nom Rev. ail, 
xU, jaa qui aE on ols AU| aae 
A u pā LlbL, vq} ais dls. 


On this coin of Abii Bakr’s we have the mint “ Dehli” plain. 
The mint is on no other known coin of this king, 





(32) Obv. aho Rev. à 
e) UL Horseman to right. | 
ja Ès YI Above him, BA fbg 
emali y oi 
This small coin of Mafizzu-d-din Bahrim Shah is unique. 
(33) Obv. (84) Gis Rev. aiala) 
mi LL wdc yell puel 
ha pe? ails ols 
This is a new type of the copper coins of Tughlaq LI. 
(34) Obv, (Absa ) i Rev. 
( S) eat cie geli pa 
( te ) )93 1r" ais M. S15. 
vu 
Dated coins of Ibrahim Lodi, over 80 grs. in weight, are extremely 
rare, 
(35) Obv. In hexagon made by In an octagon:— d 
two interlacing equilateral triangles :— r 


"These small coins of Firdz Shih have generally Je above the 
obverse. Here it is omitted. It is a coin of Jalülu-d-din Firóz Shah. 
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(36) Obv. In a circle :—— Rev. A knot. 
gst aU ii adsl!) 
A knot. A knot. 


This beautiful com of Muhammad Tughlaq's was found by me at 
Dehli. It is now in the British Museum. 


(37, 38, 39, 40) Obv. Ina Rev. Bull and remains of 
rayed circle or rayed area :— Hindi letters. 


These coins I ascribe to Qutbu-d-din Aibak, but with some diffi- 
dence. bf forms from «3 us (55x from jac, =+ from eå, and Sh 
from -4, If I am correct, then these four coins are the only ones of 
Qutbu-d-din Aibak known, They were all in the cabinet I sold to the 
Panjib Government two years ago. I did not myself know of their 
existence, till | was*compelled to examine each coin carefully for the 
purpose of entering it in the Catalogue. These coins are all from dif- 
ferent dies: they are now in the Lahore Museum. 

Catalogues of the coins in the Lahore Museum, the Indian Museum, 
and the Museum of the Asiatic Society are now in different stages of 
progress. When they are completed, we shall see what coins are in 
these museums. From what we know at present, the coins of India 
itself are but poorly represented ; while the coins of Asia, of Central, 
and Western Asia, the very cradles of mankind and of civilization and 
the fountains of all Indian History, are but very imperfectly shown. 
The truth is that we are only beginning to find ont what vast fields of 
history are capable of being illustrated by coins. Coins, however, being 
themselves intrinsically valuable, money is required at every stage of 
the enquiry. Unfortunately, one of the most enthusiastic of our col- 
lectors and one who possesses extensive knowledge about everything 
that has hitherto been obtained, is an excessively poor man, and he 
often has to pass by, to let slip out of his bands, precious and new 
coins, simply because he has not the means wherewith to purchase them. 
This should not be the case. 
` Just lately, the collections of Dr. Stülpnagel, late Principal of the 
Lahore Government College, of Thomas Higgens, Esq., Pleader, Lahore, 
and of Eugene Leggett, Esq., of Kurrachee, havé been dispersed. They 
all contained precious and unique things. The first collection has gone to 
Chicago, where itis a wonder, and nothing more; the second and third 
collections are simply scattered, but not one coin has gone to any Indian 
Museum. The collection of the late Pandit Ratan Narain, of Delhi, was 
full of unique coins, chiefly of the Sultans of Delhi. It has gone 
whole to America. The vast collection of Dr. Da Cunha, of Bombay, 

J. 1, 10 . 


P 
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was sold by Sotheby in London, No coins, therefore, out of both these 
came to any Indian Museum. There is now in the market, the collec- 
tion of General Gossett, which has many unique coins in it, and some 
which though not unique are very rare, This will, we fear, share the 

* same fate ns the others. Now, the British Museum secured some of 
Dr. Da Cunha's coins, That institution has an annual grant made to 
it for the sole purchase of coins. Hence, when coins are sold which they 
are in want of, they can always get specimens of them. But it is not 
so in India. I would ask to be allowed to plead for our museums on 
behalf of their coin collections. I would ask those native gentlemen - 
who are interested in the future of their own land, to come forward aud Ve 
assist in putting our museums on a sound financial footing. Money can- 
not be better spent than by bestowing it in grants to the Trustees of 
Museums for the purchase of objects of interest. We have now well- 
educated natives of India who are also rich men. Itis to them we 4 
must look for the future prosperity of onr museums. Many of these «| 
gentlemen are members of different learned societies. "They would, I 
feel sure, if asked, take a prominent part in the management of our 
museums. This seems one of the objects we should aim at. English- 
men are always coming and going. India is notour home. It is for 
those to whom India is a home, to adorn that home with the relics of by- 
gone days; and from no series of relics can so much information be 
obtained as from coins. : 





| 
| 
| 
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Notes on early local silver coinages in North-Western India and in the 
Konkan.—By W. TurosaLD, Member of the Num. Soc. Lon., and 
Royal As. Soc. i 

( Read December, 1893. ] 


Among the few articles recovered from the wreck of the steamer 
wherein the Archwological treasures, books, and manuscripts of Gen. Sir 
Alexander Cunningham were lost beneath the waters of the Bay of Ben- 
gal, were some bags of coins, which the owner obligingly presented to me, 
in the hope that some of the coins might be so cleaned from the crust 
which had overspread them during their submergence in the sea, ns still 
to be of value: and this proved to be the case with many specimens, 
though a large number were too corroded by the water to be worth 
keeping. The majority of the coins, which amounted to several pounds 
in weight, were of copper, or that mixture of silver and copper issued 
by the Dehli mint, but among them were a few silver coins, which I 
propose to describe in the present paper. These silver coins numbered 
eighteen in all, of which number sixteen may be referred to a type 
of great antiquity and intermediate in character between the well- 
known ‘ punch-marked’ coins and those of later date impressed by a 
single “die.” The coins are impressed from a single die, and thereby 
connected with modern coinage; but from the simplicity of design, the 
character of some of the symbols on them, and above all, by their 
weight, they are evidently closely related to punch-marked coins, and 
formas it were a local coinage, sui generis, which, as far as is at present 
known, was confined to the North-West of India, or to speak more 
particularly, to the neighbourhood of Mathura, Collectively speaking, 
these sixteen coins may be referred to one class, but thirteen of them 
have the reverse, cither blank, or with two or three small ‘ punch’ 
marks impressed thereon, whilst three of them have the reverse also 
rudely and imperfectly impressed by a‘ die.’ Of the above thirteen coins, 
eleven are stamped on the obverse with a peculiar collection of symbols, 
with such slight variation as resulted from the employment of different 
dies, not identical in minor particulars; whilst two present an entirely 
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different design, neither design being very clear as regards its import, 
or easy to describe, so as to convey any precise idea by words to the 
reader. The coins are square or polygonal, or even partly rounded. 
The square ones are eight millimeters broad, and three in thickness. The 
heaviest coin weighed 27 grains, whilst the average of eleven coins is a 
trifle under 26. These pieces, therefore, are half karsdpanas, the 
calculated weight of which equals sixteen rafis, or 258 grains, thongh 
coins rarely attain the full standard of weight and not unfrequently, 
through wear, fall much below it. (See General Sir A. Cunningham's 
Coins of Ancient India, p. 44). 

One of the leading peculiarities of the puràüpas, or old silver 
kürsüpamas, is that no two are ever seen exactly alike, the result of 
course of the symbols, or devices, on them being struck independently 
from different * punches' at different times. With *'die'-struck coins, 
however, this is not so, thouch different dies may vary somewhat in the 
details of the devices on them, 

The device on the obverse of eleven of the coins is made up of two 
principal symbols, and four or five smaller or accessory ones. The first 
and uppermost of the two principal symbols resembles a nine-pin, 
placed horizontally, with its head to the right and the body slightly 
tapering towards the left. The head is conical, and demarked from the 
body by a constriction, or neck, on the left of which, in some coins, is à 
circular impression or groove, which, were it not behind the head, might 
be thought to represent an eye. 

The lower side of the object is very slightly convex and quite 
plain, but above and inclined at an angle of 45° to the axis of the body 
are three or four parallel straight or slightly curved lines, having a 
rayed or fin-like character, whilst two shorter lines terminate the body 
and impart a fanciful fish-like appearance to the whole symbol. What 
this symbol is intended to represent I have not the faintest idea, nor 
does it resemble any of the numerous symbols met with on the silver 
kársüápanas, or 'punch-marked' coins. On these ‘ punch-marked’ 
eoins fish are very conventionally portrayed, but there is no doubt 
respecting the object the artist had in view. On each side of the body 
two fins are symmetrically arranged, the anterior pair representing the 
pectoral, whilst the others stand for the dorsal and ventral fins. 
Behind the fins comes the more or less bifid tail, which leaves no 
doubt of the nature of the object in question. See Numismata Orientalia, 
Part I, plate I, fig. 10, on which a pair of fishes is seen in an *incused ' area; 
and in the same plate, fig. 8, where a turtle is represented between two 
fishes, and the third figure on the right on the seventh line, where two 
pairs of fishes are represented in a tank facing one another. In the 
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symbol, however, on the coins I am dealing with, there is a complete 
want of symmetry in the fin-like rays, and above all, the marked cou- 
striction behind the head is quite conclusive that no fish is intended. 
It has occured to me that a ‘ dug-out' or fishing canoe, made from the _ 
hollowed stem of a *'Borassus' palm may be the object intended. 
In that case the fin-like lines above would represent the supports for 
the net, either of bamboo or rope. "This mode of fishing, which may 
be still noticed on the rivers of India, is no doubt very ancient. The 
method ndopted is to fix two long bamboos over the side of the boat, 
ns a 'fulcrum,' so that they can be tilted downwards beneath the water 
and afterwards raised above it. Between these bamboos a net is 
stretched, which by being lowered into the water by means of its sup- 
ports, often captures fish which may have drifted over it. This sug- 
gestion is merely hazarded for want of a better; but we may be sure 
the design represents some object or idea familiar enough in the daily 
life of those among whom these pieces circulated. Below the last 
symbol is another, equally puzzling at first sight, and respecting which 
all that can be safely said is that it is intended to represent some qua- 
druped or other, with its head to the right hand. On seven of the 
coins the form of the animal is sufficiently well preserved for a general 
description. The legs are short and merely represented in a conven- 
tional manner. The head presents the only character to guide us. 
It is destitute of horns, nnd therefore no bovine or other ruminant. 
It is massive and set squarely on to the neck, the line of the back and 
the plane of the forehead forming an angle clearly less than a right 
angle. There are no tusks, and it is therefore pretty certain an elephant 
is not intended. This almost reduces our choice to the horse, and the 
tail which is preserved on one or two specimens quite supporta this 
conclusion. The horse does not occur (to my knowledge) on any silver 
* punch-marked ' coin, but occurs on the later die-struck copper coins of 
the Satrap Hagamasha, figured by General Sir A. Cunningham among 
Mathurü coins. (Coins of Ancient India, plate VIIL, fig. 7). In some 
cases, on this symbol likewise, a small punch-marked depression may be 
noticed, which might be supposed to represent an eye, as was noticed 
in the case of the first-described symbol; but these marks are pro- 
duced by a ‘punch,’ and occur on both sides of the coin, and are most 
probably *shroff marks’ or marks of attestation put on coins by money- 
changers through whose hands they have chanced to pass. This system 
of *shroff-marking ' all * rupees” which pass through a money-changer's 
hands is in fact nothing more than a survival of the earliest mode of 
attesting current money by impressing a ' punch-mark' thereon, 
though the * punches ' used by private individuals were smaller and 
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less intricate in character than those used on the earliest coins or 
karsdpanas. The rupees of the great Kooch-Behar ‘find’ of 1863, 
were 'shroff-marked' with a variety of ‘ punches,’ and many Bengal 
coins are completely defaced by the process; and I may here 
testify to what has often struck me in the early ' punch-marked ' 
coins,—the wonderful capacity the engravers of these ‘punches’ dis- 
played in conveying the idea of the object or animal intended, which 
can be identified, where only a fragment of the impression remains. ! 

In fact the determination of the animal is really a question of 
‘heads and tails’! The tail certainly resembles that of a horse, and if 
as much cannot be said of the head, there is no animal, whose head 
it more closely resembles. Ou the whole, the probability is that a 
horse is intended. 

Whilst on the subject of the identification of animals represented 
on old coins, (a subject claiming for its elucidation the knowledge of 
the sportsman and naturalist rather than the antiquarian and numis- 
matist), I would make what I believe to be a correction of an opinion 
expressed in my paper ‘On the Symbols on the Coins of Kuninda,' 
(ante, Vol. LV, page 163), and repeated in my paper ‘On Punch-marked 
Coins’ (ante, Vol. LIX, page 218), to the effect that the animal repre- 
sented on coins of Amoghabhüti, king of the Kunindas, was intended 
fora Yak. A capital figure of the animal in question is given in ‘ Coins 
of Ancient India,’ plate V, fig. 2, and I now consider the animal on these 
coins to be a buffalo and not a Yak. It was my friend Sir Alexander 
Cunningham who first drew my attention to the fact that the ‘ Yak’ was 
an animal unknown in the region occupied by the Kunindas, that is, 
Kullu and Sirhind, and unlikely therefore to be selected to appear on 
their coins. The buffalo, on the other hand, is an animal which has 
pastured on the banks of the Sutlej as early as the Aryan occupation, 
and probably earlier, and as the most important type of pecuniary wealth, 
it might well be selected, apart from mythological symbolism, to occupy 
the prominent position it does on the money of a pastoral and agricultural 
people. The first writer (if I mistake not) to suggest the * Yak,' in con- 


l On the Bengal coins in my own cabinet tho following marks or symbols 
ocenr, placed always on the obverse of the coin, 1, A watchful goose to r., that is 
with ite head and neck upraised. 2, A duck at-roost tol, 3, A crocodile asleep, tol, 
4, A peacock (?) 5, A conch shell. 6, A Maltese cross, 7, A 4-petalled flower. 8, A 
7-pointed star. 9, A hollow square, 10, Two dots in an oval. 11, A horseshoe, or 
'yóni' symbol 12, A wheel (solar). 13, A ball 14, A cross made of five dota, 
one being central. 15, A conventional tree, perhaps the ‘Tulsi’ (Ocymum.) 16, 


A dagger, 'Katár' 17, An S with open ends, like the letter 3. 18, A Bengali B, 


and 19, perhaps an N; and others too obscure to specify. 
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nection with the animal on the coins of the Kunindas, was Mr. Edward 
Thomas, who thus describes the animal in Journal, Royal Asiatic Society, 
Vol. L, New Series, page 441. “ The central figure represents the con- 
ventional form of the sacred deer of the Buddhists. The horns are 
fancifully curved, and the tail is imitated from that of the Himalayan 
Yak.” I have in my above first-quoted paper disposed of the error Mr. 
Thomas here falls into, in describing the horns as *fancifully carved.” 
Tlie two snakes, described as “fancifully curved," are not horns and 
do not form part of the animal above which they are displayed. The 
tail is the tail of a ‘bovine’ ruminant, as distinguished from that of 
the * cervine ' ruminant, or deer, and there exists not the slightest ground 
for saying it is imitated from another animal than that represented on 
the coin. ‘Zoologically considered, there is no great reason why the 
figure might not be intended for a Yak; but as the“ Yak’ is not an 
inhabitant of the country in which the coin was current, the figure is 
probably meant for a buffalo, which it suits better than any other 
animal. Two silver coins and three copper coins, with the figare on 
them of the so-called * deer, are figured in the Coins of Ancient India, 
plate V, page 70. The two silver coins are beautifully distinct and fully 
support my contention that the animal is mo ' deer.' In both these 
coins the animal is seen in profile, with the head turned round so as 
to exhibit a pair of crescentic horns, and the tail moreover in both 
coins is long and bushy, reaching to the * hocks.” No deer whatever has 
either crescentic horns or a tail reaching to its ' hocks,’ whereas the 
design is a very spirited one of a buffalo, with its head lifted up, as is 
the manner of the beast when in a threatening or inquisitive mood, 
and we may even identify the animal as pertaining to the short-horned 
race of the ‘Arna bhainsa, as distinguished from the long straight- 
horned race of Assam and the Eastern Provinces. ! 


1 There is aleo in the Panjab a straight-horned race of domestic buffalo 
(whose horna are sometimes loose and attached to the skin only), but these are a 
vory degenerate breed, and not the typo displayed on the coin. A buffalo head, 
however, of thia typo is seen on some Sassanian and Indo-Sassaniaun coins. The 
buffalo type cannot be mistaken, the convex forehead, knotty horns and square 
muzzlo, and yet on a coin of Hormisdas IIL, it is merely described ns “nno tête de 
tanreau,” by Longpérier in his Essay on Sassanian Coins, page 59. If Mr. Thomas 
erred in not recognising the buffalo as the animal on tho coins of the Kunindas, 
he committed a still more serious error when describing tho helmet of the king on 
a coin of Huvishka as defended by buffalo'a horns (Jainism, pl. II, fig. 16.). 
Accepting Mr. Thomas's statement that the helmet is defended by ' horns ;" yet 
how preposterons is the notion that baffalo’s horns conld be so used ! A coin, 
identical no doubt with that before Mr. Thomas is in my possession, and on it the 
horns are arranged with their bases joined in front, or approximating, whilst the 
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I will now describe a coin in my possession whereon the animal 
usually termed a deer is unusually well seen, and because the coin is of 
a novel and rare type and a distinct variety of that figured in Coins 
of Ancient India, pl, V, fig, 4. The coin figured (1. c.) is thus described 
by General Sir. A, Cuuningham :—** Weight 131 grains. Obverse : 
the god Civa standing to front, with battle-axe-trideut in right hand, 
and leopard-skin hanging from left arm. Indian legend: Hhagavato 
Chatrégvara Mahátaná, Reverse: deer in middle, with symbol betwoen 
horns, snake below to right, tree, star and vase to left, chaitya and 
symbols. 

My own coin weighs 261 grains and may be described thus :—Ob- 
verse: the god Qiva standing to front, with battle-axe trident 1n right 
hand, and the left haud resting akimbo on the left hip. A sort of bow 
or loop below left wrist, but apparently no skin of an animal over the 
arm; a small crescent on the forehead, above and behind which spreads 
a mass of thick short curls, Body naked to the waist, loins girt with a 
capacious dhati, loose folds from which fall down almost to the knees, 
Above the left shoulder a six-rayed star identical with that ofen seen 
behind the figure on the reverse of coins of Aspa Varma. (Brit. Mus. 
Catalogue of Greek and Scythic Kings, pl. XX., fig. 2). All that re- 
mains of the legend is Bhagavato, as in the above coin, Reverse: a buffalo 
in the field, in side profile to the left, with very convex (bubaline) 

forehead, a bushy tail reaching to the hocks, anda single crescentic horn, 
from the base of which the ear is seen to protrude. Over the head 
an upright staff separating two serpentine bodies intended probably 
for a pair of cobras. On the silver coins figured on plate V (L c.), figa. 
l and 2, the snakes are well seen, but the central staff or lingam sym- 
bol is absent. Above the muzzle of the buffalo are three balls, the ob- 
vious symbol of the masculine triad whether viewed in a sexual or 
theistic sense. In front of the buffalo's chest is a * stüpa,' or 'chnitya ' 
of six chambers, surmounted by a small T, the equivalent of the 
' Chatra,' or umbrella, seen on the punch-marked coins, and representing 
perhaps the form taken by that symbol when wrought iu stone, as seen 
iu Burma at the present day. Below the ‘stipa’ occurs the ‘food re- 
ceptacle’ as I interpret its import (see ante, Vol. LIX, pl. IX, fig. 119), 
and at the bottom of the field a snake, with its head elevated.a little from 


points of the horns project behind the king's helmet, just clear of his head. Of course 
the horns which thus encircle tho helmet cannot be those of a buffalo, being rela- 
tively too small, but are most indubitably those of tho ravine deer (Gasella 
bennett(i) which moasure some ton inches in length, and are, by their size and shape, 


very well adapted for such a defensive purpose, as well as being ornamental 
likewise. 
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the ground, and in the act of progressing to the right. Beneath the 
belly of the bulfalo is a curved object like a crooked cucumber, with 
a T above it. Behind the buffalo is the sacred tree standing on a 
square base, and nbove the animal's back an unfamiliar symbol, which 
has much the appearance of a monogram, It consists of the Greek 
letter * phi' with the top limb removed, and standing on a short cross-bar 
for a base, with a similar bar attached like a semaphore arm, on the left, 
a little above the base. A beaded margin surrounds the coin. 

To return now to the consideration of the half kdrsdpanas from 
Mathura, there are, besides the two very obscure principal symbols, 
several subordinate ones of smaller size. On five coins the ' triskelis ' 
occurs in the upper right-hand corner, a little above and in front of the 
fish-like symbol previously described. This *'triskelis" is small, very 
neatly formed and revolving from right to left (see ante, Vol. LIX, pl. X, 
fig. 131). This form of the ‘ triskelis' forms part of the obverse die from 
which the coin has been struck, and stands in relief above the surface of 
the field; but on one coin, a small reversed ‘ triskelia ' (see 1. c., fig. 130) 
has been impressed by a ‘punch,’ on the reverse of the coin, and 
may perhaps be regarded as a * shroff mark' put on to it after it was in 
circulation. 

Another very obscure symbol is of occasional occurrence. It re- 
presents a straight object tapering to a point above, and ending below 
in a short lateral arm also pointed, which forms an obtuse angle with 
the body of the symbol. This side arm is deflected either to the right or 
left, and the only suggestion I can offer as to its meaning is, that the 
symbol is intended to represent a rude wooden plough, the short basal 
arm being the ‘coulter.’ Ploughs of this character, with only a few 
inches of iron, to form the point of the ‘ share’ are still used in India, 
and the simplest form perhaps of the instrument was a straight piece 
of some tough wood, with a bend at one end ; where a brauch had been 
given off, to form the ‘share,’ such as the Poet must have had in view 
when attributing agriculture to the Silver Age of the Earth, and 
before the use of iron had come in vogue, 

T Semina tum primum longis cerealia sulcis 
Obruta sunt, pressique jugo gemuere juvenci— 
Ovid. Met. Lib. I, 123. 

Another symbol on these coins is the *taurino' (Journal, Astatio 
Society, Bengal, 1890, Pl. X, fig. 128). On four coins a pair of * taurines,’ 
one inverted over the other, occupies the place of tho * triskelis, in front 
of the principal symbol on the right of the coin, and on a fifth coin, in 
addition to the ‘ triskelis,’ a ‘taurine’ is added under the head (if we 
may so consider it) of the lower of the two principal &ymbols. 

J. 1, 11 
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Lastly, on two coins, traces are seen of a ' caitya,’ whereon the horse 
(if this attribution is correct) is standing, but which from the small size 
of the coin, has fallen outside its area; if this be so, coins may yet be 
discovered to clear up this point. The reverse of all these thirteen coins 
is blank, but on three of them a punch-mark, or shroff-mark as I con- 
sider it, has been stamped, a ‘ triskelis ' a ‘taurine,’ (?) or circle, a mark 
like the letter R, the upright limb being shorter than the oblique one, 
and two short parallel strokes or bars. 

Adverting now to the three coius whereon an impression has been 
made by a reverse die, the ninepin-like symbol occurs on the obverse 
of all of them, only rather more fish-like than usual. On one of them 
the lower symbol may be fairly construed to represent a horse with a 
flowing tail ; on another the design is too blurred for recognition ; whilst 
on the third the animal may be intended for a horned bovine. On two 
of these coins the reverses are too imperfectly preserved for descrip- 
tion, but on one the design consists of n central boss round which three 
eqnidistant half-circles or crescents are ranged with their cusps out- 
wards. Some rude ornament occupies the concavity of the crescents 
which are separated from each other by a Y-shaped mark, having the 
arms directed outwards, These three coins are round (not square like 
the others) of very rude fabric, and weigh 69 graius, or 23 grains each, 
and do not appear to have suffered loss through wear. 

Two square coins with blank reverse, and weighing together forty- 
eight grains, have an entirely different symbol on them from any above 
described, The ‘dies’ are not identical, as on one of them a ‘taurine’ 
is present, and a rhomboidal arrow-head or dwarf *thyrsus' alongside 
of it, both of small size, the arrow-head being identical with the 
similar mark on the‘ Taxila' gold coin figured in Coins of Ancient 
India, plate IL, fig. 18, where it forms one of the segments or elements 
which constitute the ‘thunderbolt’ symbol (as it may be called) 
which occupies the reverse of that coin, and it would be interesting 
if a link could be traced between this symbol and the “ dorje ” used 
in Buddhist worship at present in Tibet, 

The symbol which occupies the area of the coin is one as difficnlt 
to describe ns it is unintelligible. The object is sub-symmetrienl and 
sub-polygonal with four or five projecting angles, and bounded in part 
by n slightly convex line, From the convex line, rise four slightly radi- 
ating strokes followed to the left hand by one or two much longer ones 


which curve over to the left. Though not quite identical, the object repre- - 
sented on both coins is the same, though obscure to a degree. It once 


oceurred to me that the design might be intended for a human hand, 


and have reference to the idea recorded on a gem procured by Conelly p” 
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in Khborasin, and figured in Journal, Asiatic Society, Bengal, for 1842, 
page 142, only on one coin the strokes, which in that case would repre- 
sent fingers, are six in number. In the gem in question, which may be 
of Gnostic significance, a human hand is seen lightly grasping a human 
ear, as though designed to illustrate the lines of Virgil : 

“Quum canerem reges et proelin, Cynthius anrem 

Vellit et admonnit,"— Ecloga, VI, 3. 

Whilst, therefore, it cannot be confidently asserted that a human 
hand is the object represented, it is not wholly impossible that this 
fantastic and obscure symbol may be the outcome of a crude effort to 
reproduce the subject of the above gem, Perhaps a larger series of 
these coins may clear the matter up. 

I would now offer a few remarks on a class of coins, only, I 
believe, hitherto recorded from the Konkan, and described by Sir 
Walter Elliot in Numismata Orientalia, ‘Coins of Southern India,’ Vol. I, 
pages 66 and 152c. The following is the description of one of 
these coins figured on plate IT, fig. 61:—* No. 61, weight 12:8 grains. 
Transition punch-coin, found with others in the Konkan, with a bull, 
erroneously called a lion at pp. 50 and 66, superimpressed on 
the punch-marks.” Now this description is a very erroneous and mis- 
leading one. The coin figured seems imperfect, though they are all 
very rudely shaped, but with two specimens of my own and six lent 
to me by Dr, Codrington, I am able to fix the full weight of one of these 
pieces nt J5 grains or more, and the average weight of these eight coins 
as a trifle over 14 grains. At page 50 (l. c.) we read,—“ A find in 
the Konkan displayed pieces, on which an animal, perhaps a lion, had 
been impressed in the centre, and above all the others,” and again at page 
66 “ We have nothing of an earlier date of which we can speak with 
any confidence, unless it be a hoard of eldlings found in the Konkan 
with the ligure of a lion (?) superimposed on the earlier punch-marka." 
Now this is all wrong. The author himself has corrected the error 
of taking a lion for a bull, but there are no punch-marks whatever on 
these coins, and although some have been double-struck, yet only on 
a single coin of my own is there any appearance which would lead 
to the conclusion of the'die' having been applied over an older 
design ; and as regards this one coin, I believe, such was not the case. 
The term * eldling ' used by Sir Walter Elliot for the * punch-marked ’ 
coins, or ‘ purápas, ' is also misleading, as these coins from the Konkan 
are not * punch-marked' at all, but struck from dies which, though rude 
and not all alike, were certainly not ‘ punches," nor was one device 
struck over another, save in the case of coins which have been ‘ double 
struck' from the same die, as of course occasionally happens through 
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accident, For purposes of description I have before me eight coins, 
all probably from the same find, ns six of them are the property of 
of Dr. Codrington, who supplied Sir W. Elliot with the coin figured by 
him. On seven of these coins the device is the same, though there are 
slight variations of detail duo to the different dies employed. The 
principal figure on all the coins is n humped bull walking to the left. 
The horns form a crescent on the top of the head, and the hump is 
clearly marked. Beneath the bull is a solid square which with the 
other minor symbols forms part of the * die’ and is not a ‘ panch-mark ' 
or independantly produced. Below the square is a hollow parallelo- 
gram, bounded by four lines and representing probably a ‘tank.’ This 
figure is twice as broad as the square above it, but not quite equal to 
it in height. Above the rump of the bull is a small ‘ triskelis, and 
behind the * triskelis' on the right a small *svastika' with the open 
augle or concavity formed by the arms facing to the right. On each 
side of the solid square is a * taurine ' pointing outwards or to the right and 
left respectively, and between the ‘tanrine’ and ‘svastika’ a hollow or 
lined square. On some coins a circle with à dot in the centre is also 
seen near the margin, but not sufficiently well preserved in any coin to 
say if the *lingam-yóni' symbol is intended. The reverses of these 
coins differ somewhat from each other: On one is a tree, with bifid 
and trifid leaves or branches, possibly intended for a *'cactus' or ‘ Bu- 
phorbia.” On another a rude ‘caitya.” Some reverses seem blank, but 
most of these seem to have had a different design. On one is a small 
animal, probably a hare, standing within a circle, strongly recalling 
the symbol on punch-marked coins termed by myself ‘Hare in the 
moon,’ and surrounded by an inscription, one of the lettersstrongly re- 
sembling the Gandharian character for * rt,’ 

All the above coins present essentially the same devico, but on one 
coin in my possession there is introduced behind the bull a large twelve- 
rayed snn, larger than the bull.and partly hidden by it. At first sight 
it appears as though the ‘die’ with the bull had been counterstruck 
on a piece with the ‘sun’ on it, but I am by no means sure that such 
was really the case, and it is equally probable that the ‘ die '-sinker 
first engraved the bull very deeply, and then in a shallower manner the 
sun behind it; and this is confirmed by the fact that the small *svas- . 
tika' which is usually close behind the bull, in this coin appears well 
outside the ‘sun,’ instead of counterstruck over it, ns would seem to be 
what would have happened if two dies had been employed. Till how- 
ever, a second example turns up, the question must remain unkettled, 
No coin, moreover, with the solitary symbol of a Se sun on dto 
is known of this series. 
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On two or three coins an apright staff is seen in front of the bull 
which sometimes seems supported by a tripod. On one coin this staff 
seems replaced by a T, but being on the extreme left of the coin, the 
symbol often falls outside the field. The coins themselves, too, are of 


very rude make nnd often double-struck, and the design thereby injured, 
P and on this account I think the bull came to be mistaken for a lion. 
Besides the above coins two square ones remain of a different character; 
l one weighs 25 grains, the other 18. They are both die-struck. The 


first has a circle, a crozier-like pot-hook, and some other unintelligible 

marks on the obverse, and some obscure crooked parallel marks on the 

reverse, The smaller coin has what may be intended for the rude 

figure of a man kneeling to the right, with n ‘taurine" and two other 

symbols behind him, made of a circle with an inverted half-circle over 

n it. The reverse is blane. These coins probably come from the same 

locality as those above described, but belong to a totally distinct issue 

“sof which no more can be said, till other specimens are available for 
comparison and description, 

* In my paper ‘On Punch-marked Coins ' (ante, Vol. LIX, page 258), 

I remark that “ the ‘ triratna,’ strange to say, does not appear to occur 
on these coins." Since this was written I have acquired a polygonal 
silver coin of this class, with a symbol on it which I interpret as the 
prototype of the *'triratna, and which may be thus described. In the 

» centre is a good-sized globe. Below the globe are two ‘ taurines ' ranged 
» horizontally with their *cusps' opposed to each other. On either side 
of the central globe is a taurine with the cusps pointing upwards, and 
above the central globe is $ crescent, or perhaps a smaller globe, as the 
margin of the coin cuts across and renders this point uncertain. Sup- 
porting this crescent, but not touching each other, are two crescents 
with their eusps pointing upwards, whilst each outer cusp supports 
another crescent. 

Now, if these crescents are viewed from above, by the symbol 
being turned upside down, they would present a certain resemblance 
to the lower tiers ofa 'stüpa' or 'caitya, but with the important 
difference, that each crescent (or chamber, as we should say in the case 
of the *stüpa '), is separated from its fellow and not tangential thereto, 
as is always the ense, so far hs my experience goes, with regard to 
the chambers of the *stüpa. I regard, therefore, the symbol as 

" having no relation to the 'stüpa, but asa combination of several 
crescents. 

Now, if we turn to Mr. Robert Sewell's paper on ‘ Early Buddhist 
1 Symbolism’ (Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1886, p. 364), it is 
E. easy to conceive how the ‘scarab’ (p. 398, 1, c.) can be converted, by 
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what I may describe by the term ‘heraldic metamorphism’ into not 
only the *tricül" as Mr. Sewell contends, but into the ' triratna ' also. 
The central globe represents the body of the ‘scarab’; the legs are 
indicated by *taurines, the lower or posterior pair being represented 
as opposed to each other, as they are so frequently seen to be, when 
the animal is engaged in the domestic operation of ‘ pill-rolling.’ 
The lateral legs are represented by a pair of 'taurines' directed for- 
wards. ‘The anterior crescent in the middle represents the head of 
the ‘searnb,’ whilst the pair of crescents on either side represent the 
strongly curved anterior legs of the insect. The symbol in this form, 
built up as it is of the meagre materials of ‘bull’ and * crescent,’ can 
of course, only be viewed as the prototype of the perfected * triratna,’ 
but the germ of that symbol is there, and later developments have 
merely arisen by the process of addition of a florented ornamentation 
having for its nim a higher artistic conception and effect. 
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Note on Major Francklin's Manuscript description of Gaur.— By 
H. Beveripecr, I. C. S, ( Retd.) 


(Read February, 1894.) 


The existence of this manuscript seems to have been first brought 
to notice by Mr. Grote, who recommended Mrs. Ravenshaw to use it in 
editing her husband's work on Gaur. Afterwards, Mr. Grote took upon 
himself the task of annotation, and added many notes from Fraucklin 
to Havenshaw's text. 

A few years ago, our Society applied to the India Office for the 

, manuscript, with the view of printing it, if this should seem worth while. 
The Secretary for India referred the matter to Dr. Burgess, who gave it 
as his opinion that all the valunble information in Francklin's report 
had been extracted by Mr. Grote. In consequence of this, the manu- 
script was not sent to our Society. 

Since then, I have examined the report, and compared it with 
Ravenshaw's Gaur, and I have found that Dr. Burgess's opinion was 
correct. All, or nearly all, that is of value in the report has been put 
into Mr. Grote's notes. I therefore cannot recommend that the report 

` should be published, though it does seem hard that a paper submitted 

to the Court of Directors, so long ago as April 1812, should have been 

y neglected till 1878, and then be superseded by the pith of it being put 

into another book. Had it been nsed at the time, the map and drawings 

a which accompanied the journal might have been preserved. In his 
letter to the Court of Directors, dated Bhágalpur, 12 April 1812, Franck- . 

lin speaks of forwarding a journal, map, drawings, &c., and in the jour- 

nal there are frequent references to drawings by their numbers, "Tho 

journal is in the Map-room of the Registry and Record Department 

of the India Office, but the map ! and drawings have disappeared, and 


| The losa of the map is of small moment, for Francklin mentions that he 
=~ procured it from Mr. Ellerton, and that it was constructed by Creighton. It must, 
^. — o therefore, have been the same as that published in Croighton's Gaur. 
ELE App. D. p. 90. 
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Mr. Grote's letter to Mrs. Ravenshaw shows that they were not forth- 
coming about twenty years ago, 

William Franckliu was, like Warren Hastings and Impey, à West- 
minster boy, and was nn officer in the Army of the East India Com- 
pany. He was the son of a clergyman named Thomas Francklin, who 
was a man of some note in the literary world, but who unhappily got 
confounded with his more celebrated namesake, Benjamin Franklin. 
Macaulny corrects the mistake, and then impales his unoffending coun- 
tryman on the point of a Greek quotation. Theson is well known as the 
biographer of George Thomas, and as the author of a work on the site 
of Palibothra, in which he endeavours to identify it with Campanngar, 
a village about four miles to the west of Bhügalpur. He was mistaken, 
no doubt, but the book is still worth reading. His principal point was 
that there was a river near Campünazar, called the * Errun Bhowah,' 
which certainly resembled in sound, but not in size, the Greek Erano- 
boas. He seems to have converted Major Wilford to his opinion, for he 
speaks of him as having given up the Rájmahal site in favour of the 
Bhàágalpur one. Referring to this, Francklin speaks with stately 
courtesy of Wilford, as a man “with whom to be associated, is to be 
associated with learning itself." But the most picturesque circumstance 
in Francklin's life was a tour which he made in Persia in 1786, when he 
was an Ensign and only three-and-twenty years of age. On this occasion 
he lived for about six months in Shiriz as n member of a Persian 
family. He became a Major in 1810, and a Lieut.-Colonel in 1814. For 
seven years he was Regulating Officer at Bhágalpur, and in that capa- 
city had, I believe, to do with the invalided sepoys who were at that 
time settled in the Jungle Tarài. We are told that he himself was in- 
valided in 1815, but Bishop Heber, who met him at Bhagalpur in 1824, 
describes him as being then inspecting field-officer of Bhagalpnr. The 
Bishop describes him ns being a very agreeable and communicative old 
man, and as the possessor of curious and interesting collections. 
Francklin retired from service in 1825, and died in April 1839, at the 
age of 76. At the time of his death he was Librarian to the Royal 
Asintie Society. From a casual reference in his book on Palibothra ! 
we learn that he was married, and that his wife accompanied him on a 
visit to DéGgarh. There is an account of him in the National Dictionary 
of Biography ; but the author of it has not always verified his refer- 


ences, and has made some mistakes : as for example, when he speaks of 
Francklin's having lived eight months with a Persian family in Shiriz, M 


The report on Gaup is entitled * Jonrnal of a Route from Rájm: 


s oSymNMnE 
V The * Muhudipur" of Pemberton's Map, and the ' Mahdipur’ of Cunningham, — 
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to Gaur, A. D. 1810: by Major William Francklin, Regulating Officer at 
Bházalpur." The first eutry is “llth December, 1510.—Left Rájmn- 
hál and in four marches reached the village of Aurangábád, the south- 
eastern boundary of the Bhágalpur district." From Aurangābād (now 
in the Jagzipur Subdivision of Maurshidabád), he went to Suti, crossed 
the Bhágirathi ata ford into the Cossimbazar island, then crossed the 
Ganges to Sibganj, and proceeded towards Médhipur, “After wind- 
ing through the forest we passed the village of Chandy, where are 
erected some indigo works belonging to Mr. Ellerton, of Goamalty, 
pleasantly situated in the woods and near the river. At 9-30 4. m., en- 
camped at the village of Médhipur; at about 20 yards from this village 
the Ganges branches out to the southward, and you enter the Bhüzirathi 
river, on which is situated the city of Gaur. This river must not be 
confounded with that which bounds the Cossimbazar island to the 
N.-W., bearing the same name, distance 9 miles. (See the map.) " 

The report is not a long one, for it is contained in a thin folio of 
about cighty pages. The second part of it is occupied by an account of 
Pandua and a historical memorandum. From the dates in the Panduá 
Journal it would appear that the * 11th December, 1810,' of tho first 
entry of the Gaur Journal, is a clerical error for ** 11th November." 

The Journal before noticiug the buildings in detail gives the follow- 


. ing general description of Gaur :— 

* “ What remains of the ancient city of Gaur is situated on the banks of 
i the Bhágíráthí river, enclosed in deep and thick jungles. The river runs 
* east and west, and formerly skirted the walls of the royal palace, though it 


has in the course of time considerably receded. 

It is situated 100 miles east-by-south of Bhagalpore, 28 miles S. E. from 
, Rajmabhal, and 11 miles distant from Maldah. You enter from the castward 
through the Katwali Gate. The extent of the city of Gaur, without includ- 
ing the suburbs, is about ten miles in length, but in no place is it broader 
than 23 or 3 miles. It is surrounded on all sides by a stupendous mound of 
earth, 250 ft. wide at the base, and from 30 to 40 ft. high; the top of this 
embankment is now planted with rows of lofty trees. This embankment was 
no doubt intended to protect the city, which is situated on low ground, from 
the destruction occasioned by the overflowing of the rivers, at the season of 
the periodical rains. T'wo grand roads led through the whole of the city, 
1 raised with earth and paved with brick, commencing at the Katwali Gate 
and terminating at the N.-W. entrance. Within this extent the remains of 
bridges which have been cut (F) over the low grounds, are still visible. Over 
every part of this city large tanks have been formed, with innumerable . 
| drains and ditches, to carry off the water, the earth of which, being thrown 
up, has elevated the ground considerably from the level country. The 
ground about Gaur is everywhere scattered over with bricks, which are 
turned up, and mix with the soil, which is very rich, and in those parts that 

J. 1, 12 
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are cultivated, highly productive. About half a mile from the Katwali Gate 
is a bridge regularly paved with brick, with stones underneath. It has a 
gentle ascent and descent, and appears to be of great antiquity. At the 
western extremity are two stone pillars having Sanserit inseriptions. ! On 
each side of the road leading to the royal palace are several mosques built in 
the Pathan style of architecture, like those to be seen at Delhi. They are 
entirely round, and have arched windows of brick. Inthe neighbourhood 
nre many tanks, and the cultivation is considerable and the appearance of the 
surrounding scenery picturesque. Nearly opposite the fort, in which is 
situated the royal palace, is a lofty column of Pathan architecture. It is cir- 
cular in form, has several windows, nnd is surrounded at the top by a cupola, 
“This column was built by Firoz Shah, one of the Pathan princes of 
Gaur, and in the style of its architecture resembles the columns built by 
Firoz Shah which are still to be seen at Allahabad and Delhi.” 


Then follows the description of the Mináür, which Mr. Grote has 
extracted. (p. 28, 1. e.) It may be noted that Francklin prefixes to the 
fragmentary inscription, obtained ? by him at Goamalty, these words in 
Persian :— 


jof Kali ahaj oue WA 3545 glie siya d£ Uh 


That is, ** Copy of the inscription on the door of the Minar of Firóz 
Shah, in the Fort of Gaur.” 

These words show that the tradition that the Minir was built by 
Firoóz Shah existed before Francklin's time. We know too that it was 
in existence when the Riydazu-s-saldtin was written, i.e., about 1787. See 
Persian text of that work, p. 126. [n his note, p. 28 of Ravenshaw's Gaur, 
Mr. Grote refers to Firoz Shàh as having only reigned from 893 to 895, 
but the inscription from the Murshidabad district, of which a translation 
appears in the Proceedings of our Society for February 1893, p. 55, shows 
that Firoz Shüh's reign extended to at least the beginning of 896 (2, Mu- 
haram). Mr. Blochmann also states that Firdz Shah reigned till 1491, or A 
896, vide historical note in Ravenshaw's Gaur, p.100. The coin, how- 
ever, to which Mr. Grote refers, as fixing the chronology of Firoz Shih 
LI, only gives the date 893, and Blochmann prefers 895 for the last year - 
of his reign. At p. 56, Lc, Mr. Grote gives an inscription stated by j 
Francklin to belong to the Golden Mosque at Panduà. The quotation A 
is correct, and in Francklin's journal, p. 25, the inscription is preceded , 










- Cunningham does not notice those inscriptions. 

? Francklin uses the word ‘found,’ but this merely moans, that ho saw it 
thoro after it had been removed to the factory by Mr. Ellerton or Mr. Creighton. 
Ld Chind Darwiza inscription was also ‘found’ at Goamalty, Ravonshaw, p. 18, 
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by Persian words indicating that it is a copy of an inscription from the 
Golden Mosque of Pandua., But I think that Francklin or the Munshi 
must have made some mistake. An inscription bearing the date 885, 
and referring to Yüsuf Shih, can have nothing to do with the Pandut 
mosque, and in fact no such inscription now appears there. Two in- 
scriptions belonging to this mosque are given in Ravenshaw, p. 56, and 
their dates are 990 and 993, i. e, more than a hundred years after the 
date of Francklin'sinscription. The inscription, too, comes into Franck- 
lin’s Journal at an odd place, if it belongs to Pandua, for it occurs in 
his account of Gaur, and notin the subsequent account of Pandui. 
After describing the Golden Mosque at Gaur (pp. 4 and 15 of Raven- 
shaw's Gaur), and giving its inscription, which is of the year 932, or 1526 
A. D., Francklin proceeds as follows (p. 25 of Journal): “There is 
another Golden Mosque at the village of Chandy, near the sonth-eastern 
entrance of the city, and a third at Purrooah once the capital of the 
kings of Bengal. They are of similar architecture, but those of Chandy 
and Purrooah are much smaller in size to the one above described.” 
“The following inscription appears in front of the Golden Mosque at 
Purrooah.” He then gives the inscription and translation, which Mr. 
Grote has quoted at p. 56, 1. c. 

On referring to the map in Creighton's Gaup it appears that the 
Chandy Golden Mosque must be the small golden mosque described at 
p. 38 of Ravenshaw's Gaur, Francklin’s inscription then cannot belong 
to it, for the small golden mosque was erected in the reign of Husain 
Shih, i. e. in the early part of the 10th century, A. H. Nor can it, as 
we have just seen, belong to the Pandu& golden mosque. Most proba- 
bly the inscription belonged to the Çāntipārā mosque at Gaur. We 
have it from Creighton (quoted by Mr. Grote, p. 30,7. c.), that an 
inscription was found near the Gántiparà mosque which gave the date 
of Francklin's inscription, viz. 885. Mr. Grote conjectures that the 
inscription referred to by Creighton is that now at the Qadam Rasül 
mosque, and published at p. 22 of Ravenshaw's book. But Mr. Raven- 
shaw says that this inscription is supposed to have belonged to à mosque 
not far distant, and now in entire ruins. The latter part of this deserip- 
tion, at least, does not apply to the Gántipárà mosque, vide Ravenshaw, 
p.30. It is also mentioned there that an inscription said to have been 
taken from the Çãutipārā mosque contains the name of Yusuf Shah. 
This is just what Francklin's inscription does. Of course the inscrip- 
tion alluded to by Ravenshaw at p. 30, may be that given by him at 
p. 22; but if so, one would have expected at the latter passage an ex- 
press mention of Güntipürà. As Mr. Grote has remarked, Francklin 
nowhere mentions the Gantipara mosque by that name, and it is probable 
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enough that the mosque called by him the “ Mahajan Talah Mosque " is 
really the Cantipara one. 

Immediately after giving the inscription said by him to belong to 
the Golden Mosque of Panduaé, Francklin proceeds as follows :— 


“A large space of ground formerly constituted the aren, or outer court 
of this mosque, which is scarcely visible from the excessive high and thick 
jungle that encompasses the whole of the building. There are, however, 
evident marks of adjoining buildings displayed in a mass of ruins and rub- 
bish; these were most probably the kitchen and other offices, for the use of 
the attendants belonging to the mosque, and places for the Maulavies, or 


readers of the Koran, the Muazzins, or criers to prayers, and other persons 
attuched to the institution. 


“Being situated on the summit of a pretty steep ascent, were the sur- 
rounding jungle cleared away, it would command a delightful prospect of 
the adjacent country. The column of Firéz Shih being in sight, the remains 
of the royal palace, the numerous tanks in the neighbourhood." 


If this description relates, as grammatically it should, to the mosque 
of which he has just given the inscription, it is clear that the word 
' Pagduà' must be a mistake, for the Minàr and the tanks of Gaur cannot 
be visible from Panduà. But Il am not sure if Francklin, after giving 
the inscription, does not revert to the Golden Mosque of Gaur. There 
nre parts of the deseription just quoted which might apply to the ruins 
of the Madrasah, as described at p. 34 of Ravenshaw. The Madrasah is 
marked iu Pemberton's Survey-Map of 1847-49, of which there is an 
enlargement in Ravenshaw, on the north bank of the smaller Sagar tank. 
On the west of the tank there is n mosque marked ata place called 
“ Soonar Gong." Possibly this is the golden mosque from which Franck- 
lin got the inscription. The village of Chandy, or Chindni, mentioned 


by Franecklin, is not marked in the enlargement of Pemberton. Creigh- ` 


ton's map, however, shows it. It was on the Pagla, and was once the 
factory of Mr. Willium Grant, the friend of Creighton. 

Francklin speaks of the tomb of Husain Shih as being still in 
existence, and calls it the * Badsháh-ki-qubr." His description is quoted 


by Mr. Grote, p. 24 L c, in a note to the photograph of Fath Kbün's- 


tomb. But it is evident from the anonymous * account in Glazier's report 
on Rangpur, Appendix A., p. 107, that the tomb had been despoiled 
many years before Francklin's visit, and that he was probably in error 


* From Creighton's account of Orme's remarks, especially those about the block 
lying by the river, it seems probable that the Rangpur MS, ia a copy of Orme's ro- 


marks, The question might be set at rest by — the Orme papers, which fill 
part of a press in the India Office Library. 
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in speaking of the bodies of Husain Shah and his family as still lying 
there. "The following is the account given in Glazier :— 

“The Maqbara is a burying-place, built of bricks, the gates and 

walls of which are very curiously ornamented with figures and flowers 
impressed in the bricks when they are burned and . . . . «+ - 
similar to the Dutch tiles in Europe, and which to this day appear to 
have received very little detriment from time or weather. From this 
place Captain Adams removed the two finest tombs in the city, said 
to contain two kings, named Husain Shih and Nasrat Shah” What be- 
came of the most principal parts of these tombs, I cannot learn, but I 
believe they are in Calcutta, and there are now by the waterside five 
pieces of black marble polished on two sides, twelve feet in length, two 
feet high, and two feet thick, which were part of them." 
” Probably it is one of these pieces which is described at p. 3 of 
Ravenshaw's Gaur, where we are told that, “On the road-side, between 
the palace and the Bhigirathi river, there now lies, split in twain, a 
vast block of hornblende, which, having been carried thus far, has been 
dropped and left, as broken, on the highway, to bear its testimony 
ngainst the spoilers." 

From a note to the translation of the Siyaru-l-muta’akhirin, p. 184, 
we learn that Captain Adams's spolintion took place about 1766, and that 
when the royal tomb was opened by him, an üd-dànu (wl5357), or censer, 
was found at the foot of the body. 

Francklin's description of the palace follows immediately after that 
of Husain Sháh's tomb. The material portion of it, including the in- 
seription of Barbak Shih, has been given by Mr. Grote, 7. c., pp. 18, 19. 

Francklin visited Mr. Ellerton at Gonmalty, and notices the re- 
mains there of **a very handsome mosque built of stone and brick; the 
only minaret remaining has a fanciful appearance. The remains of 
marble columns in the outside of the verandah of the building are still 
to be seen.” 

Although Mr. Grote's oxtracts have been carefully made, and have 
perhaps made the publication of Francklin's journal unnecessary, there 
is an Appendix to the latter which deserves notice. It contains a Chro- 
nological Table of the Muhammadan rulers of Gaur, and a Historical 
Memorandum regarding them. The interest of the memorandum con- 
sists in the fact that itis, word for word, the same as that given by 
Buchanan, and which is printed in Montgomery Martin's Eastern India, 
Vol. IT, 616-21. Even the spelling of the proper names is the same. For 
instance, in both, the name of the Hindi usurper, commonly called Raja 
Kans, appears as Gones, and he is described in both as Hakim of Dynwnj, 
with the parenthetical suggestion that he was perhaps a petty Hiada 
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chief of Dinijpur. So far as I enn see, the only difference between 
Francklin and Buchanan is that Francklin ends with the word “ pro- 
vince, " whereas Buchanan adds the words, “as I shall afterwards have 
occasion to show.” The Chronological Table too, given by Francklin, is, 
word for word, the same as that given in Appendix N., p. 28, of the 2nd 
Vol. of Eastern India, Eveu the heading and the memorandum at the 
foot are the same. The very mistakes are the same in both. For in- 
stance, in both, the Hindu king is called Rae Lukhmeesey, and the 
duration of*his reign is given as eight years, though in the column of 
dates he is said to have reigned from 510-590, H. S. In Francklin's table 
the eight has been corrected into eighty, but this has been done in pencil, 
and apparently at some subsequent time. In order to clear the matter up 
I have referred to the Buchanan MSS. The account of the Muhamma- 
dan rulers of Gaur is to be found there in the Dinájpur volume, I, pp. 
72-83. It is headed, * Part 2nd. Muhammadan Government," and is 
word for word as in Montgomery Martin. There is no reference to Bucha- 
nan having borrowed it from Francklin or from any one else. The 
Chronological Table is in the 2nd volume of the Dinajpur MSS., and is 
in the Appendix, pp. 2-10. It, too, is word for word the same as Franck- 
lin, except such insignificant changes, as putting the word “Memorandum” 
for Francklin's phrase “ Conclusive remark." There is no reference to 
its having been obtained from Francklin, but there can be no doubt of 
the fact, for at the end of the Memorandum (in the Buchanan MS.) we 
have the words “ True Copy," and the initials ** W. F.” in Francklin's 
own handwriting. It is clear then that Buchanan got the table from 
Francklin, and I have no doubt that he got the descriptive account also, 
But I do not suspect Buchanan of plagiarism. He was an honest man, 
and a friend of Francklin. They must have explored Gaur at about 
the same time, though I do not think that they visited it together; for in 
a note to his journal, Francklin remarks that nfter his return he was 
informed by his friend Dr. Francis Buchanan, that what he called ‘black 
marble’ was in reality hornblende. Itis very likely that the circum- 
stance of their being engaged in the same line of enquiry has led to 
the appearance of Francklin’s papers in the Buchanan MS. Francklin 
tells us at the end of Section I, of his account of Gaur, that the historical 
memorandum “is translated from some MSS. materials procured through 
the kindness of Mr. Ellerton, of the factory at Goamalty, a gentleman 
who unites business with science and a love of the arts, and whose 
polite hospitality to us during our stay at his mansion entitles him to 
every consideration and thanks." me 
To the Table is appended, what is called, a “ Conclusive remark," - 
and which, with unimportant verbal differences, is the same as Buchan- - 
an’s “Memorandum.” | 
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Francklin attests his Historical Memorandum as being a “True trans- 
lation,” but it is evident that it is not merely a translation from the 
Persian, but contains comments of his own, or of Mr. Ellerton's. The 
opening paragraph refers to YA manuscript account which I procured 
at Pandua;" but I do not feel sure who the I is. Ellerton lived at 
Goamalty in Gaur, but perhaps it was he who procured the MS. at 
Panduà. Or the I may refer to the Persian Munshi.! 

Francklin also writes the words “ True translation " at the end of 
his Chronological Table, though that is a compilation from various 
authorities, and is described by him, and also in Buchanan's Eastern 

= India, II, App. N., p. 28, as “ Selected from native historians.” It may 
be however, that Ellerton’s Munshi drew up the Table and that ~ 
Francklin only translated it. 

The point of the origin of the Historical Memorandum and of the 
Chronological Table is nn interesting one, and I am unable to 
clear it up entirely. It is something to be able to trace it back to Ganr 
and to Mr. Ellerton. What I imagine to have occurred is that Ellerton 
got the Persian materials and made them over to Francklin, that 
Francklin translated them, and gave copies to his friends Ellerton and 
Buchanan, and that the latter by an oversight failed to note from 
whom he had received them. Though the Memorandum agrees pretty 

- closely with the Riydzu-s-saldgin, it differs from it about Sultan Ibrahim, 
or Ibrahim Shah. The Riyaz makes him the Sultan of Jaunpur, but 
the Memorandum describes him as the grandfather of Husain Shah, and 
as having been put to death by Jalalu-d-din# 


1 Francklin was an accomplished Persian scholar, but Buchanan was not, and so 
could not have made any direct use of a Persian M3, 

2 It may be noted for the benefit of future inquirers, that at the beginning of the 
Dinijpur Volume I, of the Buchanan MSS., pp. 5-8, eight Arabic inscriptions from 
Pandua are given, including that on the Adina Mosque, which givea the inexpli- 
cable date 707. The inscriptions are, I think, all known ones, and have been already 
published, but it may be worth while to examine transcripts which are now some 
DO years old. 
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Three Doenments relating to the History of Ladakh: Tibetan Tert, 
Translation and Notes —By the late Dr. Karu Marx, . 
Moravian Missionary at Leh, Ladakh, i = 


(Read January, 1894.) 


Introductory remark by the Rev. Dr. Gustaf Dalman, 
of Leipzig, Germany. 


Under the above title, in Vol. LX of this Journal, ante, p. 97-135, 
there was published only the first of those Three Documents, with 
an 'Introduction' Dr. Karl Marx, my ever-lamented brother, who 
was born at Niesky, in Silesin, a province of Prussia, on January 9, ^ 
1557, and died on May 29, 1891, at Leh, was no more alive, when this y, 
first part of his paper came out. He left behind him a translation — 
of what he called the B-MS. in his Introduction, beginning with king 
De-ldan-nam-gyal, and of the first part of C-Ms. from the same point 
of the history. His intention was (vide Vol. LX, p. 100), in his next A 
publication to commence with this De-ldau-nam-gyal, and to take for 
its basis ‘the rest of B-MS. with such additions as may be derived 
from C-MS.’ In a third publication he intended to give the second 
part of C-MS. For this last one, however, no translation has been 
found among his papers. I hope, the friends of the history of Ladakh 
wil be thankful to get at least the translation from B-MS., designed 
for the second publication, together with some additions from the trans- 
lation of the first part of C-MS., chosen by me as the present editor, who 
only feels too much that he cannot supply the place of the Author. | 











(Seng-ge-nam-gyal.) His sons were: De-Idan-nam-gyal, Indra- 
Bhodhi-nam-gyal, (and) De-ch'og-nam-gyal. (These) three were born. _ 
(XXII) De-ldan-nam-gyal was made king. Indra-Bhodhi-pama, | 
gyal was admitted (to the brotherhood of Lamas) nt Stag-na, b 
Ch'os-je Mug-dzin, and came to be the most prominent amongst tl 
disciples of Stag-(ts'ang) ras-(ch'eu). At the time of the pe i * E 
tho He-mi and T'eg-ch' og-(Lamaseries), he acted as sup »erior (f uper- - 
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intended the building), and became the most excellent amongst the 
clericals who delight in the doctrine. He was made ruler of Gu-ge. 
To the youngest son De-ch’og-nam-gyal, Spi-ti and Zangs-kar were 
allotted as his portion; he ruled there. De-ldan-nam-gyal resided in 
Ru-t'og in summer, and in Ladakh in winter. He united under his 
sway (all the country) from Pu-rig to the Mar-yum pass. In memory 
of his father, he erected at Sheh an image of (Shákya-) T'ub-po,' made 
of copper and gilt, three storeys high; also a Chorten, five storeys high, 
of which the thirteen wheels,? the canopy and tho crowning-piece * were 
ugain made of copper and gilt. In memory of his mother he built at 
the head of the Te-war-gorge* a Ma-üi-ring-mo,* at either end a Chor- 
ten, one of the Great-Jang-ch'ub-, the other of the Great-Nam-gyal- 
(type). (Also) at Leh-palace he put up an image of Shákya-'l'ub-pa 
out of copper and gilt, and two storeys high. As it had been customary 
with his father, so he likewise nppointed permanently for Nub-ra, Zangs- 
k'ar, Bab-go, Ting-gang, and other places 108 Lamas each, who were to 
perform the 100 millions of O-mani-pad me-hun-iucantations theré once 
a year. Furthermore, for the sake of his own reputation with posterity 
he erected at Leh an image of Chan-ras-zigé out of copper and gilt, two 
storeys high, an assembly-hall, and a silver-Chorten two storeys high. 
At that time, he appointed his minister Shaikya-gya-ts’o Field- 
marshal. In the female Water-Ox-year the Ladakh army took the 
field. Many men and women of Kar-bu they carried away captive. 
He-na-ku and Stag-tse were reduced and brought into subjection. Next, 
Chig-dau and Sha-kar were taken (broken), Then he led his army on 
to Sod-pa-sa-ri; he took Sod-castle, and (also) gathered in the harvest 
of the fields. On his way back, he sent his army against Sum-t'ang 
aud conquered it, then attacked Kar-tse and again was victorious. He 
| brought with him the chieftain (of that place) T'i-Sultàn. In the male 


L Buddha. The image is still there, and the Chorten as well. 

$ In Ladakh, wherever they nre, thero are always 13 of these wheels, bat many 
Chortens are entirely without these. They are almost always red, and decrease in 
aizo from below upwards, sons to form aslender cone. In this case they are of 
copper and gilt. I believe their number is in some way connected with Shaman- 
ism. Radloff, in speaking of the Shamaniate in Siberia, mentions (if I remember 
right, the book is not within my reach at present) 13 worlds, through which the 
man who strives to obtain perfection has to press upwards. 

5 The top-ornament of the Chorten, like a large open flower (lotus), is called 
Zarrasag. 

4 Gorge is half-way between Leh and the bridge. (Road to Tahushod.) 

& ‘Long Maüi,' in eontradistinction from the ‘round Madi,’ the Magi driven by 
watera and others, This is the most conspicuous Madi in the whole country. 

6 There are eight types of Chorteos, The Jang-ch'ub is distinguished by 
aquare-stops, the N am-gyal by circular stops. 
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Wood-Tiger-year he marched against K'a-pu-lu and conquered Ch'or-bar 
and T'or-tse-k'ar. These districts he apportioned to He-tan-khàn (and) 
Sultin-khin, these three (9). The chieftain of Skar-do aud all the 
Baltis were unanimous in their complaints to the Nawab (of these high- 
handed proceedings). (Consequently), an army of Turks numbering 
200,000 men arrived at Pa-sa-ri, but the minister Dug- -nam-gyal of La- 
dakh and the forces ocenpying (the castle) delivered a battle against 
the Turkish army and killed many Turks. They took away their flags 
and kettle-drums and (thus) carried off a complete victory over the 
enemy. 

His son was (XXIV) Lha-ch'en-de-le '98-nam-gyal; 

At his time the Bhutàán state and the Bod-pa had a dispute. Now, 
the (pope of) Bhutan was the patron-Lama of the king of Ladakh. 
(Hence), the latter sent a letter to Tibet, saying, that he was prepared 
totake up lis quarrel, The Bod-pa carefully considered the matter: 
“Supposing,” they said, ** the king's succour should arrive here first, it 
would no doubt bein accordance with the king's name, n nice affair 
indeed. Would it not, therefore, be well to raise an army (here) first ?”’ 
To this suggestion they all agreed. 

There happened to be at that time at Ga-ldan-Lamasery a Lama, a 
Mongol, called Tsang. The calculations pointed out him (as the des- 
tined leader). He, accordingly, turned layman, and heading the Mongol 
tribe and a powerful army of Bod-pa he (soon) reached (Ladakh). At 
the commencement (of actual warfare) it came to an engagement 
at Zha-mar-ting.! In time, the Mongol army arrived at Bab-go, The 
king then stayed at Ting gang castle, whilst the Ladakh captain and 
a garrison held Bab-go castle. Although they succeeded in holding 
their own for three years, yet they were unable to drive the Mongol 
army back again. So the king of Ladakh despatched a messenger to the 
Nawwab of Kashmir. (The desired object was obtained:) an immense 
army appeared on the scene, <A battle ensued on the Ja-gyal plain near 
Bab-go. ‘The Bod army was routed; they left behind them a large 
quantity of armour, bows, and arrows, Their rout continued until they 
reached Spe-t'ub. The Mongol army in their flight (eventually) reach- 
ed Ta-shis-zang. There they built a fort, shut it in with a wall, and 
surrounded it with water. Into (the fort) soldiers were placed to 
occupy it. 

Upon this, the De-pa-zhung,? apprehending that (now after all) the 
king of Ladakh might come and bring succour, aud that thus (may be) 


| Halfway betweon Ta-shis-gang and Garkun-sa (Walker's map). 
4 The name of the palace of the Dalai-Lama has usually the meaning of the 
‘Supreme Government.’ 
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another war might ensue, desired the Dug-pa Omniscient (Mi-pa'm- 
wang-po) to go and negotinte for peace. In compliance with his injunc- 
tions the Dug-pa Omniscient (undertook the journey) and arrived at 
'Ting-gang. Simultaneously some other messengers of the Bod-pa reach- 
ed there as well, (The result of their deliberations was as follows :—)! 
“The Bod-pa have come to consider that: whereas Tibet ia a 
Buddhistic nnd Kicgmir a non-Buddhistic country; and wherens 
Buddhistic and non-Buddhistie religions have nothing in common 
and are hostile to each other: (it follows, that) if at the frontier the 
king of Ladakh does not prosper, Bod also cannot enjoy prosperity." 
(This being so), the occurrences of the recent war should be considered 
things of the past." "The king, (on the other hand), undertook in future 
to keep watch at the frontier of Buddhistic and non-Buddhistic (Faith), 
and out of regard for the doctrine of Savgs-gyas would not allow the 
army from India to proceed to an attack (upon Bod).—( As to) merchan- 
dize in demand in Kagmir (the following agreement was come to): 
the fine-wool of Nga-ris-skor-sum shall not be sold to any other country ; 
that the price of fine and eoarse wool mixed shall be fixed at eighty 
Nyag? to two Rupees, to be pnid in both money nnd kind; that the Jang- 
(-t'ang) people shall not be allowed to use the Nyag of the people of the 
(Iudus-) gorge ; that it shall not be said of the wool of Jang (-t'ang) 
men that it contains soil, (or) stones, (or) moisture; also that to Ru- 
t'og itself none but the court-merchant ® shall be admitted. Regarding 
the fine-wool-(trade): four Kagmiri merchants shall reside at Spe-t'ub 
and do the trading with the Kagmiris of Kagmir; this shall be the 
only way by which it shall go to Kücmir. No Kagmiri of Kacmir 
shall be allowed to go to Jang-t'ang. "Those Ladakh-Kagmiris, who go 
to Jang-t'ang, shall not be allowed themselves to go down to Kicmir 
with loads of fine-wool. Regarding Nga-ris-skor-sum Mi-p'am-wang- 
po's stipulations were to this effect : it shall be set apart to meet the 
expenses of sacred lamps and prayers (offered) at Lha-sa, but at Men- 
ser the king shall be his own master, so that the kings of Ladakh may 
have wherewithal to pay for lamps and other sacrifices at the Kailisa and 
the lake; it shall be his private domain, With this exception, the. 
boundary shall be fixed nt the Lha-ri stream at De-ch'og.— From "Tibet 
the Government trader shall come with two-hundred loads of tea, and no- 
where but by Ladakh shall rectangular tea-bricks be sent across the fron- 
tier. Should the Government trader fail to come every year, then the 


| Tho treaty is still in force to this day, only a few slight alterations in favour 
of Ladakh have been made. 

2 12 Nyag 71 Batti (4 lb.). 

3 From Ladakh. 
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above stipulations shall no longer be binding. 'l'he king of Ladakh, (on the 
other hand,) shall send [once in three years] a Mission *conveviug 
presents to the clergy of Bod. As regards presents to ordinary Lamas 
the quality (and quantity) 38 not fixed, but to the La-brang steward ! 
shall be given: 10 Zho? of gold, 10 shang of scent, 6 pieces of calico, 
(and) 1 piece of soft cotton-cloth. (Again) throughout their sojourn 
(the members of the Mission) shall receive daily rations, For the 
road (shall be supplied :) (beasts of burden to carry) 200 loads, * 15 
baggage ponies, and 10 riding-ponies; (and) three men to nct as groom, 
cook, and servant; private ponies shall have fodder as much as they 
like, (also) for the steppe-districts: One large tent, (and) small tents 7 
for the leader, the head-cook (and) the treasurer, ete. The pony-loads = 
shall be carried along by double stages, and further on, from district 
to district both going and coming. It also had been stipulated that 
with every Mission one of the three provinces should be made over (to 
Lha-sa), but the king entered a request with the De-pa-zhung that 
he, begging to disagree with Mi-p’am-wang-po's decision, would prefer 
to renounce his rights to the provinces ontirely, if they would give to 
Mi-p’am-wang-po in the room of Ngüris-skor-.sum three districts in 
Bod itself. Accordingly the De-pa-zhung made over to Mi-p'am-wang- 
po three villages." § 

Then also the king of Ladakh had to send [his wife and children — 
to Kicmir to stay there as hostages for three years], and along with 
them 18 piebald ponies, 15 pods of musk (and) 18 white yak-tails, 
whilst it was also settled, that the 500 bags of rice, being the revenue 
accruing to the king of Ladakh from his Jagir Na-gu-shar should 
(regularly) every year be sent up from Kicmir.—This rice ceased to 
be sent since the Ladakh empire was overthrown by the Sikhs.— Other- 


1 An official of the Dalai Lama, see Koeppen, Die Religion des Buddha, II, 
p. 334. 

3 ' Delicate pair of scales,’ gold -weighta. 

5$ Manuscript C here inserts * JÒ rose-fruit-weights of gold,’ i, e, the weight of >. 
the red fruit of the ordinary Rosa canina, ^ 

^ Now 260 loads. 

5 In Manuscript O there are 9 articles of this treaty. Article 1 is altogether want- 
ing in Manuscript B —Articles 8 and 9 are slightly altornted. We therefore give them 
here. I. Asin the beginning the king Skyid-Ide-nyi-ma-gon (vide Vol. LX, p. 114) 
gave to each of his sons a separate kingdom, the samo (delimitations) shall obtain 
now.—58. Ru-t'og, Gu-ge eli shall be annexed to Lha-sa in order (that from the 
revenue derived from these districts) the expenses of sacrificial lamps and (of the 
reading of) prayers may be defrayed.—9. Mon-ts'er (near the holy Inkes,—not on 
Walkers map) shall remain a domain of the king himself, whereof he shall be 
sole lord (and master). The revenue (of Mon-ts'er district) shall (in part) be used to 
pay for sacrificial lamps at the Kailàsa and the Lakes, ! ' 
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wise prosperity was soon restored. The king indeed, in all his doings, 
had none to surpass bim, and State and Church both made progress. 

His sous were Lha-ch’en-nyi-me-nam-gyal and Ngag-wang-nam-gyal, 
Wang-ch'ug-nnm-gynl, Ga-ldan-nam-gyal; of these 5 (sic!) brothers 
(XXV) Nyi-ma-nam-gyal was made King. In accordance with the 
rule, to act on the principles as described in the biographies of the an- 
cient Kings of the Faith, he lauded the virtuous and suppressed evil- 
doers, etc. In pronouncing judgment, also, he never merely followed 
bis own desires, but (always) in the first place, consulted his state-offi- 
cera, He appointed elders of superior intelligence from every village to 
assist him, and such as wanted his decision in rescripts, questions relating 
to field or house-(property) he did not leave at the mercy of interlopers 
or partial advisers, bnt having instituted (the councils of) state-officers 
and elders, he introduced the oath on the (three) symbols, (and defined 
the rule) that first the primary origin (of any dispute) must be traced, 
and then found out what verdict is to be given. This edict surpasses 
in excellence any of those that were passed by all the dynastic kings 
(of Tibet).—' l his same King of the Faith presented to all the Colleges 
in Bod, but especially to Lha-sa and Sam-yas, and similar Lamaseries, 
gold-water (and) sacrificial lamps. To all the great Lamas without dis- 
tinetion he made presents, whilst the brotherhoods were invited to Tea- 
generals, (Also) the Congregations that were under his own sway 
received hononrs without distinction. (He erected) images of the Lha, 
that he himself worshipped, out of gold and silver, (caused) holy books 
(to be written, and built) the Za-nang-Mani-ring-mo.! Printing-blocks 
of Dharani of different kinds, such as were used nt the erection of the 
symbols of Body, Word, and Spirit, were engraved (¢.g.), of the Jam- 
dud-zang-sum, Jam-yangs-stod-pa-gang-lo-mon-lam, Sles-ja-k'a-yings, 
Ser-od-yang-skyabs, Ka-gyur-ro-chog, and the blocks of the Le-dun. 
All these having been satisfactorily completed, he distributed sacred 
books amongst all the laity. He (also bad) a Mañi-t'en-skor put up, 
made of gold, silver and copper. Again, amongst all the people there 
did occur neither strife, nor robbery, nor theft, it was a life passed in 
such happiness as that of a child with his fond mother. 

After this when the king's wife had given birth to à son, Lhn-ch'en-de- 
skyong-nam-gyal, she died. He afterwards married Zi-zi-k'a-t'un of Pu- 
rig. She hore a son, Ta-shis--nam-gyal and a daughter Ta-shis-wang- 
mo; in all two children. Later on (XXVI) De-skyong-nam-gyal 
married Nyi-da-wang-mo of Lho-mon-dang,? and himself was appointed 

l Near the Leh-bridge over the Indus. It is generally asserted that it was 
built by the Mongols, which is an error. 
8 A district in the south of Tibet proper, near Sikkim, 
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to the Government. A son, Sa-skyong-nam-gyal, having been born, 
(the two), on account of disagreement of temper, separated, and the 
queen returned to the South. Subsequently he married another wife, 
and a son, P'un-t'sogs-nam-gyal, was born. The state-officinls, council 
of elders, and the people, having entered a petition that Ta-shis-nam- 
gyal should be ordained and become a Lama, or else reside at Ting-gang- 
palace, the father, Nyi-ma-nam-gyal ( himself), turned King of the Faith. 
The prince De-skyong-nam-gyal’s mother having died whilst he was yet 
an infant, Zi-zi-k'n-t'un took care of him; consequently, whatever bis 
dear mother said, was all right and could not be refused. So by per- 
sunsion the queen-mother (obtained it from him, that) Ta-shis-nam- 
gyal was appointed to rule from Po'-t'ok-sa over all Pu-rig. From 
Ngul-dog palace at Mul-bhe he built [the bridge?) He married a 
daughter of the Stog-ka-lon, but had no children. Princess Ta-shis- 
wang-mo was taken by the king of Kistwür as his consort. Although 
(everyone) prayed not to give her away, because the langunge as well 
as the religion of the people of Hindüsiàn were different, yet (the 
queen) said: a child's rulers are father and mother, and would not 
listen, but gave her away. (Soon after, however,) the steward, Gha- 
p'el, amongst others of his servants, informed the father that she was not 
even allowed to see the light of day, upon which (the king) ordered 
him to bring the girl back by fair means or foul, and despatched an 
army. When the girl was being carried off, the king and queen of 
Kistwür, who were both very fond of her, said: “ Let us also go to 
Ladakh." With the captain and a few attendants they got under weigh. 
But Zi-zi-k'a-t'un here (in Ladakh) gave secret orders to this effect : 
"If the king of Kistwür should arrive bere, and not be killed in some 
clever way (beforehand), then it might injure my son Ta-shis-nam- 
gyal's rule (over Pu-rig)."—So witkout the knowledge of the authori- 
ties at Ladakh, a servant of the queen went (on his errand), and at a 
bridge on the frontier, between Kistwar and Paldar, the servant ap- 
proaching the king in the manner of one who has a petition, threw the 
king into the water, The fatal rumour soon spread all over the country. 

Although Ta-shis-nam-gyal and the elder son Sa-skyang ought 
to have been made Lords of the Palace, the younger brother P'un- 
ts’ogs-nam-gyal, through treachery of his mother, made him (Sa- 
skyang) Lama at Hemi. (XXVII) P'un-ts'ogs-nam-gyal reigned ; but his 


44 


uncle Tá-shis-nam-gyal tyrrannized the Kashmir traders and his Ladakh 
subjects. From this resulted a quarrel as to who really had the power. 
Now this state of things was reported to the Dalai Lama, viz., that'a 
disturbance with the frontier king had arisen, and that this might be 


made an occasion for an Indian army to ' break out,’ At that inden- 
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tical time, just when he was in contemplation as to whom amongst the 
Kar-gyud-pa Lamas he should give the order to act as peace-maker, 
it happened that the great Ka-tóg! Rig-dzin? Táe-wang-nor-bu 
arrived from Kams on his way (to Nepal), where he intended to ex- 
change the Wood of Life on the great Chorten of Nepal. The Gyalwa- 
Omniscient sent word to the Great Rig-dzin: ' You should undertake 
to go and make peace in Ladakh”. He, magnifying openly the word of 
the Gyalwa, promised to go to Ladakh. He arrived at Gar. There, 
following the suggestion of king Ta-shis-nam-gyal and his ministers, 
the Lord Chamberlain aud the Lonpas from Zangskar and Dang- 
skar attended. They had been sent to meet the Saviour, the Great 
Rig-dzin. They explained to him the condition of Upper and Lower 
Ladakh. Thereupon he arrived with messengers of the two Gar-spon 
at Wamle Lamasery. There he and the king and ministers of Ladakh 
met. In time also the king and ministers of Purig arrived, and the 
proceedings began, They all agreed to the decisions and obligations 
imposed upon them by the Saviour, the Great Rig-dzin. The results 
arrived ut through these deliberations were: * Whatever the number of 
sons born at Ladakh-Kár may be, the eldest only shall reign. The 
younger ones shall become Lamas at Spe-t'ab, Tis-tac, etc, but there 
shall be no two kings. The king of Zangs-kar, being (?) at the fron- 
tier against Hindüstán, shall remain king as before. The He-na-ka 
(rulers), obviously being of royal descent, and their kingdom of little 
importance, shall also remain as before. With these two exceptions it 
shall not be permitted that in one kingdom exist two kings.” In ac- 
cordance with these decisions the son (XXVIII) Ts'e wang-nam-gyal was 
elected king. P'un-ts‘ogs-nam-gyal, mother and son equally divided 
the property in Le-k'ar and appropriated it. They afterwards resided 
at Ser-t‘i-k’ar (Bang-k'a). Sa-skyang entered at Hemi the order of the 
Rig-pa-dzin-pa and the queen Kun-zoru bore (him ?) a son Skyab-gon- 
gyal-skas-mi-p'am-t'se-wang-t'in-los. Clerical authority increased. An- 
other son was born, and became very clever in medicine; he went to 
Lhasa. There (also) was a daughter. She was taken to Tibet as a 
wife of a Hor-k'ang-sar *. The king Ta-shis-nam-gyal, as long as he 
lived, remained ruler of Purig. Afterwards it was united with Ladakh. 

By this settlement and agreement all the noblemen and the council 
of elders* and merchants first, but the whole empire as well, were ren- 


| District in Tibet. + 

9 Namo of the order of married Lamas. 

8 Name of an important family at Lha-ea. 

* The lowest grade of councillors to the king in Ladakh polity. The ' Council 
of Eldera’ consisted of about 3 or 4 persons of some standing and experience, 
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dered happy and contented. The princes were reconciled, and Lamas 
and Lords (? the highest Lords) went to Shal-k'ar. 

At that time messengers of the Nawwab of Kücmir arrived with 
the request, that the Abhit'ang should be cleared of water. On the 
occasion when the messengers had their audience, through a blessing, 
from one silver tea-pot tea was poured out to all the men who took part 
in the banquet. The messengers believed nnd went home. 

After that, the great Rig-dzin deposited one copy of the settle- 
ment at Lel-k'ar, one at Mul-bhe-kar, one in Zaun ar, nnd one in 
Hemis Lamasery, and thereupon he again returned a. 

Later on a wife was sought for Ts'e-wang-nam-gyal from Zang-la- 
k'ar.| About that time it happened that the Evil One entered the king's 
mind, and giving way to the influence of bad servants, he took a Bhe- 
mo? to his royal chambers. The Zang-la queen consequently returned 
to Zang-la and became the wife of the king of Zangs-k'ar. His doings 
were not as before, unusual and strange; and he had for 500 horses 
one groom each, and a lamp (at night) in grauder style; the horses' 
feet and genitals, (7), ete, were paid much attention to. "Phe princes, 
(nobles) and the people could not endure such doings (for long), and 
once when the king, through his royal prestige, made the taxes payable 
by the people three times (in one year), they dismissed the Stok-ka-lon 5 
office aud evicted the Bhemo. Then they asked Bhe-k'yim-wangmo 
of Sod * to become queen. She had three daughters and two sons. 
The name of the elder son was Lha-ch'en-mi-gyur-ts'e-stan-nain-gyal ; 
of the younger one, 'Ts'e-pal-mi-gyur-don-dub.nam-gyal. The lesser 
queen K‘a-t‘un-ts‘e-ring had one son, Jigs-med-nam-gyal. Then the 
king died. As the sons were yet minors, the Hemi-Sku-cho'g took 
counsel with the princes and the nobles, and asked on behalf of the 
prince (XXIX) Ts'e-stan-nam-gyal for a queen at Pal-k’yum-k‘ar® in 
Purig. The prince Don-dub became Lama at Hemis. The son of K'a- 
t'un-ts'e-ring became Lama at T'i-tse. One daughter was given in 
marriage at Pal-k'yum-k'ar, another to Ka-lon-Ts'e- wang-don-dub, the 


especially elected. The 2nd grade were the hereditary Lon-pos, also n small 
number, the Ist grade, the Ka-lons, likewise 4 or 5 only, and also hereditary, 

l In Zangek’ar. Drew's map: Zang-la. 7” 

2 A woman of the lowest cast, Muhammadan, marr, Bhe-da. According to 
manuscript C she was from Teang-ra (in Pu-rig). 

5 Stok, village opposite Leh, south of the Indus The king of Ladakh usually 
resides at Stok, where he has a fine palace, which he keeps in excellent repair. To 


this palace the king seems to have taken the Bhe-mo, and the Ka-lon probably s 
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third went and stayed as ? P. Afterwards, when the king Ts'e-wang- 
(stan) nam-gyal was grown up, his personal appearance was like that 
of a Lha. He was diligent and obtained proficiency in Tibetan 
grammar and mathematics, Persian letters and speech, Kiigmir speech, 
and other such languages! In memory of his father he built the 
K yin-maüi-ring-mo? with Chortens at either end of the great Nam-gyal 
and the Jang-ch'ub types. He also knew well how to govern. But 
in a neighbouring district some “defect” became apparent, and im con- 
sequence of want of merit in the people an epidemic of small-pox 
broke out, and WỌ died in his 24th year at Kar-zu.? Then the Dug-pa 
Omniscient Kun-zigs-ch’os-kyi-nang-wa*, being present at Hemi Lama- 
sery, performed the funeral rites in grand style. 

Thereupon (XXX) T's*e-pal-mi-gyur-don-dub-nam-gyal of Hemi was 
induced to turn layman, and was invested with royal power, and admi- 
nistered his kingdom, after having in common with the former as wife the 
Pal-kyum lady. During Ts'e-stan-nam-gyal's lifetime one daughter was 
born. With this king a daughter Blil-ch'ung, and a prince Ts’ e-wang- 
rab-stan-nam-gyal were born. Through the activity of the Kalou 
T'se-wang-don-dub provinces and frontiers, everybody living in afflu- 
ence, and works that were all and one on the side of virtue, enjoyed 
peace and happiness. Then, at one time, some deleterious influence 
took possession of the king's mind. .All the servants in his presence 
were upstarts, and with them he took counsel In the country many 
fields and houses ‘went wrong. In judgment also he regarded (the 
face of) riches and of men. The private Servants in the palace also 
had to promise daily not to sleep at night. "The king also did not sleep 
at night. He rose when the sun grew hot. In the morning when 
washing his hands, he required 413 buckets ^ /?) fall of cold and hot 


| Manuscript C adds: he was devout and knew well the duties of kings. 
Before the enemy ho was fearless. Hisolicitude for the welfare of his people was 
(exceedingly) great. " Between himself and another he saw no difference, As 
there, thua far, had been no principle regulating taxes and revenue, he (made n 
rule) that henceforth taxes should be raised only (in accordance with the income), 
measure for measure. 

3 Opposite Loh. At its foot is the Muhammadan grave-yard. 

8 Now the British Joint Commissioner's compound (at Leh), 

& According to mnnuseript © king Ts'c-stan-nam-gyal in his lifetime had made 
him, when he came to Hemis, a present of 50 ponies, 50 yák-bulls and cow», 1,000 
goats and sheep, 25 ingots of silver, 3,000 Nának-Shahi Rupees, 100 Zhos of gold 
one string of coral-beads, 15 piecus of brocade, 1 piece of red broadcloth, 1 piece 
of yellow (broadcloth), 25 pieces of calico, 25 pieces of silk taffeta (handker- 
chiofs ? ), ete. 

5 According to manuscript C 12 or 13 basins. 

J. 1. 14 
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water mixed to wash his hands. When he travelled about in the pro- 
vinces, he went at night with lamps and torches (P). With the men 
of the old regime he could not agree. He took the Privy Seal from the 
Kalon to the palace. The king himself, and the head-men of villages, 
Lords, ete., all new-fashioned men, took counsel with each other. The 
noble families he did not attend to. The king of Gangs-k’ar and the 
Pu-rig Ka-lon he kept in prison. The new-fashioned servants that 
stood before him he made governors of the palace, apd everywhere 
the old customs were destroyed, 

At that time, having passed through Nyungti and Gar-zha, the 
Bayt Sahib and the Chota Sahib, with great wealth, came to Leh. 
They gave all sorts of rich presents to the noblemen of Ladakh and 
others, “We must see the king" they said, “ what evil there is in 
Indians, one cannot know," was all that was said in reply, and an 
audience for consultation was refused for several months. At last they 
sawthe king. They presented a pen-knife, scissors, a gun, and a variety 
of things, but the best were a pen-knife, scissors anda gun, They 
said: “We have come to see the way m which yonr ministers and 
people are ‘carrying it on,’ and your Majesty's wisdom, and as there 
is a likelihood of this country being conqnered, if we built a tower 
(fort) here, it would prove useful to the king." The king and minis- 
ters, in considering the case, said: '* If they build a fort, no one knows, 
what means of doing harm it may be," and did not allow them to build 
the fort. Then they gave him (the king) a letter in a box and said: 
“ Accept this; it may cure the king's mind!” They stayed through both 
summer and winter and then departed. These were the first European 
Sihibs who came, 

Thereupon the army of Nynng-ti invaded Spi-ti and after having 
destroyed the villages and carried away all the property, they returned 
home. They petitioned (the king) that he should wage a war of re- 
venge, but he said : “ You have not tried your best," and punished them, 

Later on, the Nyung-ti and Gar-zha conspired against Zangs-k'ar, 
and laid waste Pal-dum-k'ar and the central districts, The symbols 
of Body, Word and Spirit they destroyed. Ponies and Yaks, whatever 
there was of mammon, they robbed, and again returned home. Later on, 
Paldar brought the Sher army of Ratanpas (F). From A-ring to 
Pa-dum every village they destroyed. Throughout Kar-sha and the 
central districts, on both sides of the river, they fought, and although 
afterwards a peace was made and they went back, yet the king said: 
“You Zangs-kar people have not tried your best," and punished them, 
One year later a Mau-de and Wa-ran army came and devastated Upper 
Zangs-k'ar up to Dung-ring. They burnt the villages with fire; what 
of wealth and cattle they got they carried back with them. 
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But he (the king) did neither see nor perceive, and he never asked 
whether they fared well or ill; he took interest in what concerned his own 
pocket only. At that time that treasure (?) (had increased so much) 
that it was beyond redressing. The king as a memorial for himself 
built the new palace of Stok. At the Kar-zru at Leh he built a palace 
and a K‘a-t’un-bhan — — (?). The queen sent a messenger to Tibet 
to ask for a wife for her — (?) prince from there. He addressed 
himself to the. Sde-pa at Lha-gya-ri, The same intended to make it 
her (his) residence, and therefore built at Leh the new palace above 
the Lamasery of Chan-ras-zigs. In the end, however, through some mis- 
fortune happening in Tibet, the Lha-ri girl eould never be nsked to come 
here. The king erected an image of his own patron deity, Ch'ag.na- 
dorje, in size like the king himself, made of timber of gold-willow 
up to the throat, that was of silver. He also erected n Chorten of 
silver, adorned with copper and gold and» precious stones, oue story 
high. 

In the Water-tiger year (1782) he erected in the Upper Banquet- 
ting Hall an image of the Guru Padma-od-bar, made of 13 maunds of 
silver. In Shel he erected à Ts'e-pag-med, out of 7 maunds of silver. 
At Stok palace he erected an image of the queen White Dolma Kar (?) 
out of 9 maunds of silver. 

Then after a while in the Wood-ox year (1805) the Master of Per- 
fect Insight, Yang-dzin-nga-pa, realized that the prince was an incarna- 
tion of the Hemi Sku-ch'og Bhil-wa dorje, (or: the Yang-dzin-nga-pa, 
said, “that the prince was etc.” ; after having obtained perfect insight he 
cared only for himself] he then stayed at both Hemi and T'eg-ch'og. 
Having thus become so important a personage, he found it difficult to 
obey father and mother. The queen travelled in Nubra, Purig and 
Ladakh, never remaining at one and the same place, She also asked 
the prince to join her and took him with her. ‘It is for the princé’s 
amusement, she said, and they passed their time, both day and night, 
with dancing and singing. What the king said, he did not account for 
much, but he listened to what the queen's own steward, Sod-nam-wang- 
ch'ug, told him. "The prince Ch'og-skul took their part. 

The king and ministers and others for some time had attempted 
to induce him for the sake of the dynasty to marry, but he would not. 
He replied: “I have to be at Hemi,” and wonld not relent. But as 
there was no other son, the king, minister, lords, council of elders, 
and the steward of the twin (reciprocal) Lamaseries, Dub-ch'en-a-tsar, 
and others, making intercession, and in order to preserve the dynasty, 
he (consented and) married the younger daughter of the Ka-lan T'se- 
wang-don-dub, Skal-zang-dol-ma by name. Before one year had elapsed 
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the princess conceived. He afterwards married yet another lady, the 
T'sun-mo Pal-Kyid of Pal-kyum, and yet a third, Zora-k'n-t'un. - It was 
in the Wnter-horse year (1822) that he took these three wives, and it 
was in the same Water-horse year also, that the king of Jammü's, 
Gulib Singh's Wazir, Zaraiwar, with some Ra-ya-si-yi, arrived in Kar-t'se. 
The Ladakh captain and army were sent. At Kar tse they met and 
three engagements ensued, in which many sipoys were killed. Im- 
mediately a report was sent in (giving an account) of how matters 
stood, but the king and dowager-queen only replied: *'If you don't do 
your best, you will be censured!” (or: If you do your best, you will not 
be censured !) kind words they gave none (* We will be gracious," they 
could not prevail upon themselves to say). Now ns there was much 
snow in Pu-rig, and the Indians not accustomed to the cold, the Wazir 
changed his mind and sent a messenger to the captain to say: “If you 
will give to the Maharaja Gulab Singh a present of about 10,000 
Rupees, we will make peace and go back.” Upon this the Ladakh 
Lon-po and captain of the army took council and they sent in a petition 
worded thus: “Ifthe king shonld be kind enough to give this money, 
then his kindness really would betray true solicitude for his people. 
If not, then truly every one of the soldiers, as so many chickens (P) 
are assembled here, and stand praying before him (? and beg) that 
peace be made." The king also received (this message) graciously. 
He gave command that the sum should be paid from the Ka-wa-chu-pa 
treasury; but the queen's influence being the greater (the queen's counsel 
prevailing over his), it was impossible. He instead sent a reseript say- 
ing: ** We do not see fit to give the money, and unless you bring Zora- 
war's head, neither head, nor life, nor fields, honses, property, or food 
will be left to you!" (When) the captains and soldiers (heard this mes- 
sage), their courage fell (heart failed them). Although they continued 
to fight, yet it was only a half-hearted sort of business, "The captains 
also did no longer agree. When the next engagement came off, the 
Ya-ra-?-nu with 500 sipoys attacked the right wing of the Ladakh 
army. Onthe left wing the Ladakh men felt dejected and did not 
stir. A surprise force suddenly appeared on the scene and broke into 
their ranks. So the soldiers of all fled in confusion. The Stok Ka-lon, 
18 years of age, who was nt the head of the army, was shot by an 
unlooked-for arrow and died. The other head-captain Gyur-med and 
the Lonpo of Nubra survived. Now also the Leh-Lonpo N gos-dub-stan- 


dzin, who commanded the right wing, gave way. After this, those of 


the nobility who had formerly been kept in prison by the king turned 
traitors. Showing the Wazir the way they reached Basgo. The king 
also went there and they met. Although the Wazir made it conditional 
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that 20 horsemen should come into Leb, yet altogether, though singly, 
about a hundred came. Having stayed there for seven days, during - 
which time he also met the prince Ch'og-skul, they came to a mutual 
agreement, that to the Government the money should be paid as a 
present. Then they returned. 

But the queen and the Bang ka-pa (again played him foul) and 
did not pay the money. Their plan was to send an army in his rear, 
whilst he was still on his way back. But the Wazir heard of this 
treachery. By way of Rang-dum, Zangs-k'ar, and Gya he (suddenly) 
returned. The prince and queen fled, they passed through Dang-ts'e. 
The grenter queen, having just been delivered of a son, was left behind 
in Shel-k'ar, but the two lesser queens went with the prince. By way 
of Wam-le they safely reached Spi-ti. 
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Abstract of the Contents of one of the Alam Puthis, By E, A. Garr, C. S. 


Although, it is well known that the Ahócóms, the Shin invaders of — 
Assam, who obtained a foothold in the eastern extremity of the Bráh- 
maputra valley about the beginning of the 13th century, brought with 
them from the valley of the Irawadi a written character! and a 
literature of their own, very little has hitherto been done in the direc- 
tion of examining their records, or of obtaining an insight into their 
traditions. This is the more to be regretted in that the language, as 2 
spoken one, has practically disappeared, and the knowledge of it is 
now confined to a few families of Déddhais (priests) and Bailongs 
(astrologers), who still retain a lingering belief in the form of worship 
which was professed by their race before they fell under the in- 
fluence of Cákta priests, and abandoned their national language and * 
religion for that of the Hindus whom they had subjugated.* An 
examination of their historical writings is said to have been made 
by the late Kaginith Tamuli Phukan, in connection with the Assam 
history, or Buranji, which was published in 1544 at the Baptist 
Mission Press, Sibsigar, under the auspices of Purandar Singh, the 
last of the Áhóm Rajas, but none of the purely social or religious 
writings have, so far as | am aware, ever been noticed, l 
These writings, or puthis, are all inscribed on oblong strips of 


l The character is derived from the Pili, and is said by Forbes to resemble the * 

Món rather than the Cambodian type. 
‘S For the past twenty years even these sections of the Ahóms have been 

taking Godsiins, the alleged reason being that all their countrymen have become | 
orthodox Hindüs, and refuse to nasocinte with them unless they also conform ont- E. 
wardly to the samo religion. But they assert that their faith in Indra remains as 
strong as ever, and that they still make him offerings of ducks, goats, fowls, &c. | 
Any educated person waa capable of becoming a bdilong, but the office of T 
Desdhat was hereditary. In the days of Ahóm rule, the heads of the déódhais 
were sacred, and they were exempted from the liability to pay revenue. Somo of | 
them still possess small nis/khirdj estates. They are still called in to tell omens, _ 
but for no other purpose. * 
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Saci bnrk, which are written over on both sides, and are protected 
at the ends by somewhat thicker strips of the same material. They | 
are very carefully preserved, wrapped up in pieces of cloth, and every 
family of the two sections mentioned above, is in possession of a certain 
number, which are handed down from father to son. The labour of 
preparing the bark and of inscribing the writing is considerable, and 
apart from this, much greater value is attached to an old puthë than to 
n new copy of it. New copies were therefore very seldom made, and in 
any case, it is very many years since the copies in possession of the 
modern representatives of the old priests and astrologers were prepared. 
I saw a number of these pufhis recently when in Sibsigar; some of 
them were black with age, and the characters had in places almost dis- 
appeared. The owners set great store by them, and my efforts to 
become the purchaser of one of them were altogether fruitless. But 
although they will not sell them, they are quite ready to communicate 
their contents. My time was limited, and I was only able to make a 
few rough notes of two. The first described Cukipha'’s invasion of 
Assam, about 1228 A.D., and agreed in the main with the account given 
in Kácinath's buranji; the second dealt with the creation, and a short 
notice of the order of events, as there narrated, is reprodaced below. 


| The Sóci tree is the same as that known in Bengal as Ager (Aquilaria 
Agallocha), the Aloes wood of the Bible, from which are obtained the perfumed 
chips which sre so largely exported from Sylhet for use as incense in temples, 
co. Although its bark was widely used as a writing material throughout Assam, 
prior to the introduction of paper, its employment as such s00ms to have escaped 
notice. Tho following description of the manner of preparing the bark for this 
purpose. for which I am indebted to Babi Phani Dhar Chaliha, of Sibsagar, may 
therefore be found interesting. <A tree is selected of about 15 or 16 years’ growth 
and 30 to 35 inches in girth, measured about 4 feet from the ground. From this 
the bark is removed in strips, from 6 to 18 foot long, and from 3 to 27 inches in 
breadth. These strips are rolled up separately with the inner or white part of 
the bark outwards, and the outer or green part inside, and are dried in the sun for 
soveral daya. They are then rubbed by hand ona board, or some other hard 
substance, so as to facilitate tho removal of the outer or scaly portion of the bark. 
After this, they are oxpored to the dew for one night, and next morning the outer 
layer of the bark (fefe) is carefully removed, and the bark proper is cut into 
pieces of a convenient size, 9 to 27 inches long and 3 to 18 inches broad. These aro 
put into cold water for about an hour and the alkali is extracted, after which the 
surface is scraped smooth with a knife. They aro then dried in the san for half 
an hour, and when perfectly dry are rubbed with a piece of burnt brick, A 
paste prepared from matimāh (Phaseolas aconitifolius) is next rubbed in, and tho 
bark i» dyed yellow by means of yellow arsenic. This ia followed again by sun- 
drying, after which the strips are rubbed as smooth as marble, The process is 
now complete, and the strips ure ready for use, | 
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| hope in time to be able to give a similar account of some of the 
folk-lore locked up in other pufhis, Some educated Assamese gentlemen 
in Sibsigar are taking a tardy, but none the less welcome, interest in 
these relies of a bygone age, and it is to be hoped that their efforts will 
culminate in some tangible result. As n preparatory step, a register 
is being prepared, showing the puthis in the possession of each family, 
with a short abstract of the subjects dealt with. When this register 
has been completed, it will be possible to take steps to procure more 
detailed information regarding the contents of each puthi. 


Tue Andou Story or THE FLOOD. 


Once upon a time, there was intense heat from thesun, which dried up 
nll the water on the face of the earth, so that many people died of thirst. 
At length the intense heat caused the earth to crack, and an immense 
volume of boiling water flowed out and killed all remaining living things, 
except an old man named Thiolipling, and a cow, who were in a boat made 
of stone. As the waters rose, this boat was carried by the flood to 
the summit of a high mountain, the name of which is Iba, which lies 
far away to the North-East. The old man and the cow stayed on this 
mountain, while the water gradually subsided, leaving the bodies of the 
dead men and animals to decay. From them, such an evil smell arose, 
that it reached the abode of the Gods, who sent fire down from heaven 
to burn them, The heat caused by the conflagration was so intense, 
that the old man, being unable to endure it, killed the cow and took 
refuge inside its body, There he found the seed of a pumpkin. When 
the fire had died away, he planted this seed, and a tree grew up which 
threw out four branches in the direction of the four points of the 
compass. The northern branch was killed by the cold, the southern 
branch fell into the fire and died, the western branch was destroyed 
by the remains of the flood, and only the eastern branch remained. 
This branch grew and flourished exceedingly, and at last produced a 
giant gourd, inside of which were men, and every kind of animal, 
bird and fish, and every kind of plant. The living creatures tried hard 
to get ont, and at length their cries and struggles reached the ears of 
Indra, who sent a messenger, named Pinthoi, to ascertain what was 
inside the gourd,  Pánthoi went and listened, and heard the cries of 


men, cuttle, elephants, and all sorts of animals. He returned and 


reported this to Indra, who sent his eldest son Aiphilin to break open 
the gourd with a flash of lighting. Aiphilan descended to earth to carry 


out his father's instructions, and at first aimed at the point of the 
gourd where the men were. The men however implored him to eim. 
elsewhere, and entreated him not to destroy them, saying that if 
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they were only allowed to live and to escape from the gourd, they 
wonld settle down and cultivate. Aiphilin then aimed.at the place 
where the cattle were, but they likewise begged to be spared, saying 
that they would be required by the men for ploughing. Indra’s son 
again changed the direction of his aim, but was again met by entreaties 
to discharge his fiery missile at some other part of the gourd, At last, 
the old man Tháolipling, who was sitting at the point where the flower 
had died off from the gourd, offered to sacrifice himself for the men if 
they agreed first to feed him, and promised to worship him ever after- 
wards. This they did, and Aiphilin thereupon discharged the light- 
ning towards the part of the gourd on which the old man was sitting. 
Thàolipling was killed, but the gourd was split open and everything 
inside it escaped. Aiphilin then taught the men different occupations. 
He also taught the birds how to build their nests, and the other 
animals how to support themselves. 

Thaolipling is still worshipped by the Déodhàáis, who make him 
offerings of sweets, grain, &c. Indra is their main and supreme God, 
but this does not prevent their also doing homage to the man, but for 
whose act of self abnegation the gourd might have remained unbroken 
until the present day. 
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Under orders of the Council the following system of transli- 
teintion will be adopted for the future in al! publications of the Society. 


Authors of papers fon the Journal, Pt. I, are particularly requested to 
adhere to it in their contributions. 





A. FOR THE DEVANAGARI ALPHABET, AND FOR ALL 
ALPHABETS RELATED TO IT. 
Ga, Sd, Ti, ti, Tu, Gi, Wr SF, SL We, g2 
Sro Wo, Bai Sar, n, ^ ^ -:h 
wh, wih, 2 3, " gh, wn 


We, w ch, a), "jh, Si 
sf, gS fh, wv d, w d, Won 
AZ W th, =z d. w dh, Fi 
qd p, Ww ph, a b, Ww bi, W m 
"I y, X r, wi Wr, (a D) 
"T 6, ys, Wu s, YA 


In the above the rir@ma has been omitted for the sake of clearness. 

In Modern Vernaculars only; @ may be represented by r, and € 
by rh. 

Avagraha is to be represented by an apostrophe, thus Sy sfq «5 "pi. 
Visarga is represented by A, Jilhivámüliya by h, and Upadhmániya by À. 
Anusvára is represented by m, thus ea sorssarga, and anundsika by the 
sign ^ over the letter nasalized, thus Wd, *r 4, and soon. The wiftta 
accent is represented by the sign’ and tbesvarifa by ^. Thus, ~fi: 


agní, faar jauitd, W| ked, wat kanya. The anuditta accent may be 
represented by . Thus, 4 "uam té avardhanta. 


B. FOR PERSIAN (INCLUDING ARABIC WORDS IN 
PERSIAN) AND HINDUSTANI, 


(The system ts not applicable to Arabic when pronounced as in Arabic- 
speaking countries) :— 


Vowels. Consonants. Sounds only found in 
Hinduüstàui. 

len eo b 4 bh 

f à 7 P © e ph 

t i o9 2 4) th 
cst 1 4 d t 
— é € th 

7 u -E 

7 à ge j æ jh 

ï ó g o ê ch 








E 





2 
Y owcls. Consonanta, Sounds only found in B 
Hindüstàüni, 
cs! Al c h 
» nu e kh 
ò d to dh 
Š q 
3 dh 
Z 
8s ww 3 U > 
*33 rh 
3 z à 
5 zb 
u s 
we sh 
re 5 
we 2 
b t 
E z 
i; t 
eg gh 
iw £ 
sa 
sk 4$ kh 
JS g S gh 
YA 
rom 
w on 
Jo when representing anundsika in Dóva 


Nigari, by ^ on the preceding vowel 
5 w (or rarely v) 
a 


is 
Hamzah f (where necessary)’ 

The J of the article JI in Arabic words should be assimilated 
before the solar letters; and the vowel u which often precedes the article 
and absorbs its vowel should retain attached to the word to which it 
belongs. Thus—®# | Jus; Iqbàlu-d-daulah. | 

Tanwin may be rendered by n-e. g., ittifügan. Alif-i magsürah should — - 


be rendered by à. j 
Final $ need not be written in Persian and Hindüstünl words, 
bnt should be written in Arabic words. — 
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Note on a Chinese inscribed slab lately dug out of St. John's Churchyard, 
Calcutta —By Tur Rev. H. B. Hype, M.A, 


[ Read, December, 1893.) 


The Chinese inscription, of which I exhibit a transcription, and also 
a paper-rubbing, occurs on a slab of agglomerate lava in St. John's 
Churchyard. Mr. T. H. Holland, a.n.c.s., Pea.s., of the Geological 
Survey, has lately read a paper to us upon this piece of stone,! geologi- 
cally considered, and tells us that it belongs to a formation found in the 
neighbourhood of the Corea, and elsewhere on the Chinese coast. The 
slab measures 2 ft. 8} in. by 2 ft. 5 inches, and is 6 in. thick. It was 
recently dug out of the ground on excavating the earth around the 
Speke monument. 

I am informed by the Verger of St. John's that he had seen the 
slab before its present discovery. In the year 1886, in the process, he 
thinks, of preparing flower-beds nt a spot on the north side of the Church, 
within the limits of the old burying-ground, four brick graves were 


| Vide Journal, Vol, LXII, Part II, p. 164, 
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discovered at a depth of about 24 feet. These graves, he said, lay side 
by side, nnd were covered by large square tiles of great thickness, and 
upon these tiles were lying a number of flat stones. The Chaplain 
ordered all to be covered up nt once, but one of the flat stones being 
displaced was removed to the place where the inseribed slab recently 
wüs found. A flower bed being about that time made around the Speke 
monument, the stone was buried where it lay, to get rid of it, No ono 
at the time took any particular notice of the stone, nnd certainly the 
existence of an inscription upon it was unsuspected. He says that the 
slab now unearthed was the one then buried. 

The face of the stone still retains the remains of an original high 
polish, and upon this has been incised with a chisel an inscription of 
about 270 Chinese characters, arranged, as it were, in two pages or two 
series of columns. Of this inscription the following translation has been 
made by Mr. E. F. Taylor, Commissioner of Customs at Shanghai, and | 
at present with the Chinese Commission at Darjeeling. 

lt shows that the slab must have been the Foundation stone of a 
fort erected by the Manchu Tartars on the Island of Chusan while 
they were subduing the Chinese of the Ningpo District. 

“Record (of the building) of the coiled dragon and crouching tiger 
fortification :— 

“In the 8th year of the Ist Emperor (Shunchih) of the Ching 
(present Manchu) dynasty (i.e, about 1652 A. D.), the Imperial troops 
marched to the conquest of Wang Chon, and in the first battle Juan Chin 
(probably the Chinese chief or general of the district) was captured. In 
the second engagement the city of Chon (on the island of Chusan) was - 
reduced. At that time our ships were in such numbers that they spread | 
to the horizon, and our banners obseured the sky. The Governor Ch'én 
[leading the Manchu troops] with Ku-sai! Chin and Liu, Beileh? wu, 
Marshal T'ien and General Chang, having offered oblations of wine on 
the shore, ascended the two hills and gazed around them; when H. E. 
Ch'én said—' This is a remarkable spot specially designed by heaven; 
‘how unlucky for our foe that he did uot observe its advantages. Had 
‘he posted troops in ambush on these two hills, and defended them on 
‘every side with big guns, our soldiers, though brave, could never have 
‘passed over. But we must profit by the experience of his disaster, 
‘The whole conditions of the locality mark it out as a place to be 
‘defended with fortifications and guns in position.” H. E. Ch'én then 
turning to Chang said; ‘You must draw up the necessary plans.’ 

















| Manchon title. (P) ‘Guardians of the passes.’ 
9? Manehn title. 
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Then turning back and speaking to Ch'ión (that is the writer of the 
inscription), he said, * You will take charge of this work.’ 

“Tan two months the fortification was completed. The hill to the 
enst is wavy in outline (the coiled dragon), and with eminences and 
depressions, while that to the west is gently sloping (the erouching 
tiger). On these two hills, then, was built the Tai fortification, which 
may be likened to a coiled dragon and crouching tiger, When the 
dragon is coiled and the tiger crouched, all is quiet, the whole universe 
is at peace. But their power to move and act is latent, though concealed. 
Restrained potentiality and hidden might, such is the outward appear- 
ance of the fortification: to intimidate the enemy from afar is its func- 
tion. Soldiers may not be called into action for 100 years, but no day 
must pass without their being in rendiness. Only have your troops ready 
and you may never have occasion to employ them. This is the idea 
(conveyed by the imagery) of the coiled dragon and the crouching tiger. 
Written by the Pacifieator (Manchu title) of Chusan and Ningpo, Senior 
Brigadier (Manchu title) of the Banner troops (i. e, Manchas from 
Peking) Jui Ch’ien.” 

Mr. Taylor, writing from Darjecling, remarks: “I have no means 
here of giving the proper translations of the Manchu titles," He says, 
“The Chinese is good and classical, and evidently composed by a scholar." 

In the Journal of the Royal Geographical Society for 1853, is a 
plan, and a detailed description by Sir J. F. Davis, Bart., of the Island 
of Chusan, but it contains no mention of the fort to which the Inscription 
relates. It is only to be conjectured that the fort, evidently an earth- 
work, was demolished by the British troops during our occupation of 
the island from 1840 to 1846; while we held the island as a guarantee 
for the fulfilment of the stipulations of the Treaty and that the battalion 
of native troops from Bengal, which formed part of our expedition, 
which attacked the island in 1840, brought back with them, on their 
return, this foundation stone. But if they did so, how it came to be 
buried in the Cathedral Churchyard, instead of being exhibited in some 
public place, or lodged in the Asiatic Society's Museum, is à question 
not yet solved. 


umm, ith m RR. — —— —⸗ 
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On the Relationship between Tibetan Orthography and the Original 
Pronunciation of the Language. By Tue Rev. F. B. Suawe, Moravian 


student accustomed to use Jaeschke's system, 


Missionary im Ladak. 


[ Read, November, 1893.) 


[ Note.—In the MS. of this paper Jaeschke's system of translitera- 
tion was followed. For typographical reasons, however, some slight 
changes proved necessary, which will, I hope, not be confusing to the 


and which are not 


intended to be understood as 2 new system of my own. For scientific 


purposes I consider Jaeschke's system to be the best of all I have 
hitherto met with. 


Xl 


a” ma, m. 


The transliterations are shown in the following table :— 


ka, k or c. Pu 

k'a, aspirated k. — 

ga, bard English g; when ag, 
mute prefix represented by y. 


H 
fia, ng (pang). q' 
ra, ch, = 
‘a, aspirated 2a. a 
ja, j. qr 
nya, French gn (campagne). x 
(a, t. qr 
t'a, aspirated fa, s 
da, d. ay’ 
na, nm. a 
pa, P. wT 
p'a, aspirated pa- 
ba, b. 


tsa, ts (parts). 

ts'a, aspirated tsa. 
dza, ds (guards), 
wa, w. 

zha, 8 (leisure). 

za, z (zenl). 

.a, (basis for vowels). 
ya, y (yard ). 

ra, T. 

la, 1. 

ga, sh. 

sa, 8 (Rome). 

ha, h. 

'a (basis for vowels). 


d, t, etc., are cerebrals. pe cl 
Pronunciations spelled phonetically 
— 


are enclosed by 


+ 
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It is well-known that one of the great difficulties presented to the 
student of the Tibetan langunge is the pronunciation. Whilst there 
is no essential difference of opinion as to the articulation of each letter 
when taken individually, the greatest possible variety of pronunciation 
prevails as soon as letters are combined into words. The dialectical 
divisions and sub-divisions are almost all apparently more or less at 
variance with the orthography, most of all in the central provinces 
U-Tsang (Sav mac’), When, e. g., Br spyod-pa is pronounced 
* N-pa,* Dac smyon-pa is pronounced * nyóm.pa,* S82" dbyar is pro- 
nounced * yar,* JN UNS OSN beom-ldan-,das is pronounced ?20m-ddn 
di,* as is the case in the central provinces, the student can easily get the 
idea, that the orthography, which now stands in the remotest possible 
relationship to the pronunciation, never did to any reasonable extent 
correspond to the spoken word. This opinion has indeed been expressed, 
of late years—unless I misunderstand him—by Babu Sarat Chandra 
Dás,! who is acquainted particularly with the central dialects just 
referred to. 

Inqniries into the phonetics of the Tibetan language have been 
made, besides by Schiefner, Lepsius, and Czoma de Körös, notably by 
Jaeschke, who brought to bear on the matter an ear trained by the study 
of many languages to distinguish the smallest variations of pronancia- 
tion, coupled with an infinite patience in continually revising and com- 
paring apparently well-ascertained facts. Jaeschke embodied the results 
of his observations in an essay “ Ueber die Phonetik der Tibetischen 
Sprache "? and in the “ Introduction " to his “ Tibetan-English Diction- 
ary.”5 The following remarks are based upon these two essays. 

My object, however, is not, as was Jaeschke's, to enquire into the 
whole question of Tibetan phonetics, but simply to bring together what 
evidence we seem to have, especially in the western dialects, as to the 
original relationship of Tibetan spelling and pronunciation. An abso- 
lutely conclusive argument on this point cannot at present be given. To 
attempt it would pre-suppose an exhaustive practical and scientific ac- 
qunintance with the whole system of Tibetan dialects, besides Chinese and 


1 S. Ch. D., “The Sacred and Ornamental Characters of Tibet," J. A. 8. B., 
1888, Pt. I, No. 2, p. 43:—" It does not appear to mo, that the Tibetans ever pro- 
nounced their words ns they wrote them." 

à In the “ Monntaboricht dor Kónigl. Akadomie dor Wissenschaften zu Berlin,” 
1866. Ro-printed ns a pamphlot. 

3 London, 1881.—The labour involved in compiling the invalnaable ** Phonetic 
Table" on pp. XVI—XXI ean only be appreciated by those who have attempted to 
trace n fow words throngh dialectical variations often quite imperceptible to the 
untrained ear of a newly arrived foreigner, 
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Sanskrit, in order to be able to follow the influences exerted by these 
languages, especially by the former. At the present stage of our 
acquaintance with Tibetan, such comprehensive knowledge is an im- 
possibility. I confine myself therefore chiefly to the western dialects and 
the internal evidence of the classical book-language, referring to the 
eastern and central dialects only when comparison is necessary. 

Briefly expressed, the peculiarities of the nsunl modern pronun- 
ciation are:—J. A quite abnormal number of mute consonants, both at 
the beginning and end of the syllable. 2. Modulation of vowels, ap- 
parently dependant on the elision of consonants. 3. A large. number 
of compositions of consonants pronounced identically, many of them 
becoming cerebrals. 

As the tendency of all languages is to tone down or elide all harsh 
sounds, the fact that there are many mute consonants need not in itself 
cause surprise. We know from Enropean languages, e. g., French 
and English, that such apparent vagaries in modern pronunciation are 
quite explicable, and present no reason for surprise to the student of 
the history of these langaages. The modification of vowel sounds is 
also a well-known process. But the wholesale smoothing away and 
elision of consonants, which has taken place in Tibetan pronunciation, is, 
to say the least, of a sufficiently startling character, The rules which 
have governed such changes in other languages do not seem to hold good 
in this case. In numberless cases the consonants seem to have qnite 
lost the power they originally appear to have had, so that the pronun- 
ciation now affords scarcely any clue to the orthography. Still, arguing 
by analogy, it must be granted, that the probability is in favour of the 
original orthography really representing the original pronunciation. 
Very cogent rensons must be brought forward to induce us to abandon 
this position, indicated as it is alike by common sense and our knowledge 
of the development of other languages. 

In dealing with this question two great peculiarities of the Tibetan 
language must be borne in mind. One is, that the Tibetan language 
stands quite isolated, and allows of no comparison with other languages 
from a common stock. The other peculiarity is, that for us the Tibetan 
language not only suddenly comes into existence asa written language, 
but that since the invention of the alphabet by 7"on-mi Sam-bho-fa in the 


7th century A-D., it has undergone no alteration in its character as a- 
written language.! This is no doubt owing to the fact, that Tibetan in 


! This does not imply that absolutely no ehange or development has taken 


place, for it is possible to make three or four broad distinctions in atylo and con- | 
struction. Bat a student of Tibetan ean read an ancient and a modern book with 


the aid of one and the same grammar and dictionary, whilat, e. g, the “Brat aud 
even the “ Cauterbary Tales " require special study with special appliances. 





wa 
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literatore had its beginning in the translations of the Buddhist 
canon, nominally the religious norm, even at the present day, for 
the overwhelming majority of the Tibetan-speaking race.! The res- 
training influence on the language exerted in Christian countries 
by a universally accepted translation of the Bible is well-known; 
in Tibetan we have a similar work standing at the very begin- 
ning of literature, Consequently, whilst in most languages the 
gradual development of orthography and pronunciation can be traced 
by a more or less complete chain of literary productions, Tibetan 
orthography has remained stationary, whilst the pronunciation has 
undergone great modifications. For, so far from finding any re- 
markable facts pointing to an original discrepancy between ortho- 
graphy and pronunciation, we have a series of observations which 
all point to the conclusion that the latter has, either gradually. or sud- 
denly, divorced itself from the former. 

These observations are made both in the literary language LM 
&os-skad ) and in the popular dialects (4391 N5" p'al-skad ). 

Turning our attention first to the literary language, we can con- 
veniently enquire into the original relationship between orthography 
and pronunciation by investigating the homophones and the gramma- 
tical particles or post-positions, which supply the place of flexions. 

On hearing Tibetan spoken, the student cannot fail to be struck 
by the large number of homophones. In some cases the homophonous 
appearance is genuine, $. e, there are a number of words identical in 
spelling and pronunciation, but differing in meaning. In the majority 
of eases, however, an enquiry into the orthography reveals the fact, 
that many apparent homophones need not necessarily be homophonous. 
Whilst identical to the ear, they are orthographically clearly distin- 
guished to the eye. These homophones resolve themselves into two 
classes :—those having an identical or similar root, and those having 
differing or dissimilar roots. 

The first class consists mainly of verbs. In the literary language 
the active and neuter forms of the verb are rarely identical, whilst no 
difference is at present made in pronunciation. We have, e, g., the 


neuter verb Q9EZUlN' ,grub-pa “to be accomplished," with Perf. a4. 


1 It is also interesting to note that the inflnence of Buddhism has secured the 
adoption of Buddhist terms for the commonest things, e. g., tho only words in use 
for“ world” are LEER arid. pa, (i, c.,  bhava"—of vory raro occurrence) and ofar 
Ba’ ,Jig-rten, (i. e., “receptacle of the perishable,"—the common term), both of 
which are evidently of Buddhist origin, What word was in use previous to the 
introduction of Buddhism ? 
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grub; the corresponding active verb “to complete” is YAN" sgrub-pa, 
with the Perf. B ahi bsqrubs, the Fut. RES bsgrub, and the Imper. 
HAN)" sgrub( $). Here we have at least ‘Give different orthographical 
forms, all derived from the same root and all pronounced alike *dup.* 
Again : Brg sbyor-ba, neut, “to adhere to," and BI sbyor-ha, 
act, “to affix,” both pronounced *jor-wa*® (or sometimes *"6or-wa*). The 
neuter form has the alternative reading 2107  bhyar.ba, whilst the 
Perf, aud Fut. of the active form is 340)" sbyar-ba, both pronounced 
*jar-wa.* Again:—QS'Tl' .du-ba, neut. “to come together; " Perf. 
QSN' dus; EN sdud-pa, act “to assemble," Perf. TEN bsdus, Fut. 
TES bbs, Imper. 98 bsdu or AYN" bsdus, The pronunciation in central 
Tibet of five of these forms is identical, *45.* Slightly different is the 
case of the verb 2599" , jug-pa, which is both neuter “to enter” and 
active “to put into," The neuter verb has Perf, Am thugs, whilst the 
active verb has Perf. N&5V béug, Fut. Bam yzhug, Imper. $51 Pug. 
Iu this case the identical orthography of the Present gives way to a 
marked difference in the Perfects, whilst the»neuter Perf. (24459) and the 
active future (yzhug) are identical in pronunciation, * y:huk.* Again 


slightly different 15 B|5c ylon-ba “to give," Perf. AWG" btañ, Fut. 


AHT yai; both Perf. and Fut. are pronounced “ tañ,” 


Such examples could easily be amplified; the “list of the more 
frequent verbs" in Jaeschke’s Grammar! suggests many more. But 
the above will suffice to illustrate the remarkable fact, that though 
homophonons verbal forms are freqnent, they are almost invariably care- 
fully differentiated by the orthography. The question at once arises, what 
the reason of this peculiarity may be. Do these detailed orthographical 
distinctions rest upon the basis of actual articulation current at the time 
the language became literary, or are they merely grammatical refine- 
ments? Though not probable, it is certainly possible, that the latter 
may be the case. The intricacies of Buddhist philosophy require for their 
correct expression accurately distinguishable verbal forms, and it is 
not impossible that the translators, accustomed to the rich structure of 
Sanscrit, found themselves obliged to make artificial distinctions, where 
the language at their disposal did not supply them. They might there- 
fore have adopted the use of mute prefixed and superscribed letters to 


! 2nd Ed., p, 99 and ff. 
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make such distinctions perceptible at least to the eye, whilst they were 
then, and have since usually remained, imperceptible to the ear. At 
the same time it must be remarked, that neuter and active verbs are 
otherwise almost always distinguished by the use of two of the three 


forms of the guttural, palatal, etc., letters, e. q., aSa y odon-pa, not. 
* to cause to come forth ;" Qaa sf'on-pa, neut. “to come out." Tt 
seems therefore probable that such distiuctions were originally inherent 
in the language. 

Turning to the second class, homophones from different or dis- 
similar roots, we find some verbs here also, e. g., QBA'N' byin-pa “to 
draw out" and Baur sbyin-pa “to give," both pronounced alike in 
most dialects as * jin-pa,* whilst they are derived from totally different 
roots, the neuter form of .byin-pa being „byun-ba. Further Exp ormo-ba 
“to plough,” NA” smo-ba “to say," both pronounced *mo-wa ;* BYN 
Kk'ad-pa" to approach," Q%5°" .X'ad-pa “to stumble," both pronounced 
*Lat-pa* or *k'i-pa.* Very striking are BY" byed-pa “to do,” ry 
rjed-pa “to forget,” 2534 olyed-pa “to open;" all three are quite 
distinct in etymology, but the pronunciation of all is usually identical, 
viz. * jet-pa* or * jé-pa.* The greater number of homophones of this 
class are, however, found amongst the substantives. So $5 lañ “bale 
' of goods," BEN” stats * gesture," both usually pronounced "tañ ;* ea 
rle-u * foal,” 73° ste-u “small adze,” both pronounced teu ;* 329 
bisa “rust,” X* rtswa “grass,” X^ risa “ root," all pronounced */sa.* 
Also: US’ yai “again,” SG yya “happiness,” both pronounced 
* yaf; * UL" yar "upwards," 522° dbyar “summer,” both pronounced 
* yar ; * AG lua “ precept,” YG" kini “ viver," QS" rina ** wind," gan 
klutis ** cultivated land," all usually pronounced lus ;* QE log 
“back” (adv.), 99" glog “ lightning,” GSN" logs ** side,” ASY Klog-pa 
" to read," am nr rlog-pa “ to destroy," Seu slog-pa “to turn,” all 
prononnced *lok* or *15;*" &3U nam " when?" MAN?’ ynam * heaven" 


ANA” rnams (sign of the plural), all pronounced *nam.* In all these 
ceases it can hardly be maintained, that there was any absolute necessity 
for introducing a different spelling for the same sounds, as the context 
would clearly show which signifieation was intended. 

Still more important are a few homophones, which may be used in 
addressing superiors or signify something common, according to the man- 
ner of spelling. Such is, e. g, Æ @ag “dry fodder, grain” andg4 

J. t. 2 
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p'yag “ hand," both prononnced *?ak.* BEV p'yag isused in numerous 
expressions of politeness, the Buddhas and saints being reverenced with 
the phrase: p'yag #sallo, The original absolute identity of these 
words can searcely be considered probable, Still less is the identity 
probable in the case of Bt rje “lord ” and NF’ mje ** penis," both now 
pronounced alike, *je.* The former word is applied only to deities, 
higher lamas, and laics of n very high rank. Can we suppose that such 
a word can originally (contemporaneously with the introduction of the 
alphabet) have been homophonous with a word having an obscene 
signification ? 

In consideriug the grammatical particles or post-positions a few 
examples will suffice. According to rule, the post-position of the in- 
strumental case is to be spelled kyis after the letters d, b, s, and gyis 
after n, m, 7, l. Similarly the genitive case is indicated by kyi after d, b, 
s, and by gyi after n, m, r, .. The reason for these changes in the ending 
isevident. According to Tibetan pronunciation final d, b, s are essentially 
hard, and consequently occasion a hard pronunciation of the initial conso- 
nant of the following syllable ; n, m, r, L are soft, causing a corresponding 
softening of the following letter. Atthe present day RS mi-rnams- 
kyi “of the men,” and 3i 837917 mi-rnams-kyis “the men" (instrum.) 
are pronounced *mi-nam-gyi* and *mi-nam-gyis,* i. e, the elision of 
the s and consequent appearance of a soft consonant at the close of the 
previous syllable at once occasions a corresponding softening of the 
following letter. But although this is always the case in speech, it is 
practically never the case in writing. On the contrary, the accuracy 
with which these forms are written is remarkable, and a MS. in which 
they are not correctly written will show other marks of being the work 


of an unusually illiterate copyist. In close analogy, the word YW" yañ 


“and” becomes 38" kyad after the letters g, d, b, s, a change rigorously 
observed in writing, although, e. g., an educated man unhesitatingly reads 
BL'4N' 85" zur-nas kyad as *zur-nà yaf.* Similar variable endings in 
connection with verbal forms are as regularly adhered toin writing 
as they are discarded in reading and daily speech. 

The above observations on the literary language may be summed 
up in the following :—Whilst many identically pronounced words are 
spelled identically, many more are spelled. in a more or less widely 
differing manner in accordance with the differing significations ; and 
whilst certain rules of the language cause a modification in pronouncing 
certain syllables, the identical rule prevents the modification from 
taking place in writing. This seems to speak most strongly in favour 
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of the theory, that the orthography corresponds to the actual pronun- 
ciation of the language at the time of the invention of the alphabet. 
Or is it probable, that the language originally contained such a large 
proportion of pure homophones, and was reduced to the necessity of 
naming the most widely different things by the same sound ? Such 
is to some extent the case in Chinese, where, however, the practice of 
intonimg or singing pronunciation has made a way out of ensuing dif- 
culties. In Tibetan, however, only the rndimenta of this method can 
be traced and seem to be due to Chinese influence.! Nor do the high 
nnd low tones now in use in the Central Provinces materially reduce 
the number of homophones. Or is it, thirdly, conceivable, that 7"on-mt 
Sam-bho-fa and his successors deliberately introduced all these multi- 
tudinous variations in spelling? The language existed before the 
alphabet, and an arbitrary fixation of the orthography would have been 
n failure. An attempt has lately been made in Germany to approx- 
imate, by Act of Parliament, the orthography to the modern German 
pronunciation (a very much simpler task than that of the early Tibetan 
literati), but the experiment can hardly be considered a success. "The 
experts were unable to agree, and the result is, that what is ortho- 
graphically correct in Prussia is possibly wrong in Bavaria. 'This would 
have been the case to a much greater degree in Tibet, where each 
translator would have been at perfect liberty to form his own ortho- 
graphy. Such arbitrary attempts to regulate a language cannot succeed, 
unless all learning is in the bands of a small and select caste, bent on 
securing its own privileges. We find no traces of any such attempt 
on the part of the early propagators of Buddhism in Tibet; on the 
contrary, they seem to have encouraged popular education by all means 
jn their power. And even supposing that the lo-tsa-ba had introduced 
differentiating orthography, why were not all the homophones thus 
treated? What ideas could have governed the choice they made? 
Agnin, the usage of grammatical forms as shown above, is evidently 
the result of actual observation and not of theory. Tibetan gram- 
marians were not sufficiently schooled to make this probable.? There 
seems to be only one way of extricating ourselves from these difficulties, 
viz, by acknowledging that the orthography as it stands did at the time 
of its introdaction represent the actual pronunciation. 


l Jaeschke. Phonetik, p. 166 ff. Dictionary, p. xiii, and Phonetic Table, 

3 A Tibetan Header in my possession classes tho lotters as follows :—Guttnral : 
k, k'i g, 9i, .a, h, 'a. Palatal: e", č, j, ny, ta, ta, dz, sh, y, s. Dental : f, t, d, n, a, L, a, 
Labial: p, p', b, m, w, Lingual: r——a classification that seems very rude and 
singular to our ideas, Tibetan grammarians also assign cither the masculine, 
fenfinine or neuter gender to each of the consonants—a piece of mere childish 
pedantry. V. Jaeschke, Dictionnry, s. v. p'o. 





* ^4 mA 
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But against this view is urged, that Tibetans were “ unaccustomed 
to pronounce polysyllables and combinations of several cousonants with 
one vowel"! I do not think that this is renlly the case, At any rnte 
it is hard to see how we are to know this. At the present day inhnbi- 
tants of the central provinces certainly do not pronounce a. combinntion 
of several consonnnts with one vowel, but have reduced nearly all com- 
binations to simple forms. This is, however, only habit, for T have 
convinced myself by actual experiment, that Tibetans of U and Tsang 
can pronounce most complicated combinations. Nor can it be said, that 
some combinations are absolutely unpronounceable.  Jaeschke?9 cites 
quite as difienlt combinations from the Polish language, and the Welsh 
language offers similar parallels. Finally, we have the curious fact, that 
in some dialects a more or less literal pronunciation actually does take 
place at the present day, as will be presently shown. 

We now turn, therefore, to the dialects with all the more confidence, 
as we know what very valuable materials European dialects have sup- 
plied to the philologist. Nor are we disappointed, for a slight attention 
to them revenls some very interesting facts, 

Taking first the Central Tibetan dialects, which at present stand 
more at variance with the orthography than any others, we find pecu- 
liarities, which seem to be remnants of a former literal pronunciation. 
According to ordinary usage, the affix p in verbs and adjectives is 
softened into b—pronounced * w*—after a vowel In Central Tibet, 
however, when a final consonant of the root is elided, thus leaving a 
vocalic tone at the end of the syllable, the p is usually not softened, but 
retains its original form. Thus: AN'N yees-pa “beloved” is pro- 
nounced *¢é-pa* and not, as would be expected, *2z-:a * (but &'H 
Pe-ba “great” is *2e-wa®); ESTA vjed-pa “to forget" is pronounced 
* je-pa*; whilst aq 5bye-ba to open " is pronounced * je-wa ; * ag 
cdod-pa “to wish " becomes * dé-pa,* not * dö-wa.* This persistency of 
the hard form of the affix is all the more striking as we have seen above 

that the usual tendency is to soften down such endings in speech, whilst 
retaining the original hard form in writing, 

We have, further, a few names which correspond in pronunciation 
to the orthography. 1 have several times heard the monastery of [ 


234 YSN’ „bras-spuñs called * brd-pus,* whilst according to modern 
pronunciation * dü-pufá* is the only correct form. Then the name of 

M. oa | — 
the celebrated lama 2959 95 ,brom-ston is usually pronounced * brom-ton® 
although * dom-lon * would be correct, and is indeed said by the 


1 S. Ch. Das, loc. cit. 2 Dictionary, p. zv. 
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uneducated class of Ladaki lamas.! Very interesting is the Tibetan 
name of Vajra-pani yaa fe p’yag-na  rdo-rje. In this name the 
second and fourth syllables are usually discarded, and the name is then 
pronounced * Yak-dor.* The final r is evidently the r superscribed on 
the j, which was originally pronounced and has remained attached to 
the previous syllable. At present all knowledge of this etymology is 8O 
tboroughly lost, that the name is now often written gm EX p'yag-rdor. 
Exceedingly common in names is the pronunciation *gyam-t'so* for 
- 

Ba rqgya-mt'so, usually pronounced *gya-t'so*. 

The central dialects contain other examples of cases, when the 
first syllable of a composite word ends in a vowel, and in consequence a 
mute prefix belonging to the second syllable becomes andible as part of 
the first syllable. Thus SQ'3tE5* dbu-mdzad *'precentor" should be 
pronounced * x-dzat,* but is just as often pronounced * wm-dzat.* 
This pronunciation is considered vulgar in U and Tsang. 

Examples of this kind are, however, of more frequent occurrence 
in the western dialects, especially in Ladak, where they are not at all 
valgar. Most numerals are invariably treated in this way, e. g., 
Aaaa bóu-ysum * 13" is * 2ug-sum ;* FJA bèu-bzhi "14" is 
®tub-chi ;* YAS’ dáa-bów  '* 50" is * dab-cu;* IEEE JS dgu- 
b2u-go-brgyad * 98" is * gub-cu-gob-gyat.* The same thing is common 
in nouns and adjectives, e. g., ato sna-mt'sul “mose” is pronounced 
* nam-tsul* instead of * na-t'sul,* as would be required by present-day 
usage; EHAN k’a-lpags "lip" is * kal-pak(s) * instead of * k’a-pak ;* 
Ima NAA! bka-bkyon “blame” is * kap-kyon * ns well as * ka-kyon ;* 
qr HAA’ ya-mt'san “ wonderful" is * yam-tsan * as well as * ya-tsan; * 
was Ba" mé'od-rten “ stupa, tope " is *é’or-ten,* etc. The last mentioned 
word is important, as at the present day rien is always pronounced 
* sen * in Ladak, and we should therefore expect a contraction into 


* os-ten.* That the r has maintained itself under such circumstances 
is strong evidence, that rfen was originally pronounced as spelled. 


It is in such compounds that the letter Q’ is still discernible in 
pronunciation, although it has otherwise completely disappeared from 


LS. Ch. Das in the "Tourn Baddh, Text. Soo" 1893, pta. | & 2, always writes 
' BHromton," and has informed me that he usually adopts the phonetic spelling 
of names. 
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the Ladaki nnd most other western dialects. Jaeschke! mentions 
5S) 254" dge- dun “the sangha,” NMURA bka- hum “the 100,000 
Precepts ” (name of a book), and AIVI bka--gyur “the translated 
word " (i. e, the Buddhist canon), pronounced respectively * gen-dun,* 
* kam-bum," and *kas-gyur,* as probably the only examples. To 
these, however, must be added : BBQ" ey at" mk'a-,gro-ma “ Dakini," 
pronounced * k'an-do-ma* ; aa 35” .o- tua “suckling child," pronounced 
* om-t'ud ;* yE iha- dre “hobgoblin,” pronounced * lian-de ;* 
N'QEN' ske- Jus “embrace,” pronounced * skyen-jus ;* EH QS sku- dra = 
“image,” pronounced * skun-da® ; 4°25)" sa- gul “earthquake,” pro- 
nounced *sam-gul* or *sar-gul® ; Bsra'Qg sdig-rwa-,bu “scorpion,” 
pronounced * (s) dig-ram-bu ;* 8259 du- bu, “ water-insect," pronounc- 
ed *Zum-bu. A few more instances may still exist, in which Q' has 
become m or n in the western dialects, thus showing that it is neither 
a mere orthographical sign nor simply a basis for a vowel,—this latter 
want being supplied by UU 3. but that it formerly had a distinctly 


audible pronunciation. 

In connection with this appearance of otherwise mute letters it is 
worthy of note that in the Ladaki dialect the stem of the Perf. tense in b. 
the literary language has become the sole stem of the verb, and is used 
for the Present and Future, as well as for the Perfect. In many cases 
this peeuliarity is not noticeable in pronuncintion, and scarcely any, even 
educated, Ladaki are aware of it. But it occasionally becomes apparent 1 


in compounds, e. g., 4 CEES mgo-skor “ deceit,” is usually pronounced 
* go-(s)kor,"* In writing Ladaki dialect, however, mgo-bskor would have 





to be written and though the prefix b indicating the Perf. tense is a 
not ordinarily heard, it becomes audible in the compound substantive, 4 
which is pronounced * gob-skor.* » 

In all the cases cited the mute consonant re-asserts itself in com- Ti 









pounds. In Ladak, however, many consonants, mute in the central 
dialects, are distinctly heard even in simple words. Foremost amongat 
these is initial s, which is almost invariably pronounced in Ladak.® 


| Phonctik, p. 172. 


3 Jaeschke, Dictionary, p. xiv. | | 
8 Tho Ladaki go so far in their preference for sas to prononnce iteven whoro 


the orthography does not authorize it. 5'rt ia almost always, and Mh NF 
often pronounced * st ® Hence the Ladaki says : * sta * * horso;" © staga* “sign; | 
© stat-ces * “to deliver ;" *ma-stogs-te*. " bosides.” Final « ix also raroly mute. — 
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So: HY sman “ medicine," YY spu "hair," SX 5 star-ga “ walnut, ” 
nre all pronounced with an audible s in Ladak, whilst the s is usually 
mnte in Lahaul. The same takes place with other initials, e. g., 


AEGN "EN" brduis-des “ to beat," NN blta-Qes ** to look," YAN” Raga 
“iron,” & le "tongue," are often pronounced * rdufís, lta (sometimes 
sta !) lak, l2e* respectively, instead of * dud, ta, tak, de? as would be 
usual. 

Another observation is connected with consonants having subscribed 
y, the so-called ya-fags. In the ordinary pronunciation both of the 
central and western dialects, M' py, 8" p'y and 8 by become respectively 


~ 


#2 è, andj.” In Ladak and Lahaul however, 85' py'ed “ half” is not 
Vet” but * p'et; * EN" p'yis “duster, rag” is not * dis? but * pis; * 
also in compounds as Qj& E N* lag-p'yis “towel,” "X EI sna-p'yis 
“ handkerchief,” eto., which are pronounced * lak-p’is, (s)na-pis,* etc. 
Similarly pty’ p'yi-pa “heathen, non-Buddhist, " is not *2i-pa* but 
* p'i-pa ; * J'N bye-ma "'* sand, " is not * je-ma * but * hema; * 85H" 
byed-pa “to make,” is not *jef-pa* but ® bet-pa.*! The verb gay" 
p'yin-pa “ to arrive," is unknown in Ladak and Lahaul(?), but is used in 
Spiti as * p'in-pa,* not as * 2’in-pa,* which would be the regular pronun- 
cintion. A similar usage prevails with some words with subscribed r, the 
so-called ra-tags, e. g., the root 95° bra is correctly pronounced * dai.” 
So in Ladak in the word 8 5'*N' braf-sa “ dwelling,” pronounced * dañ- 
sa.* But Msc p'o-brat “residence,” is pronounced in Ladak very 
often * p'ob-rai,” and 935” Iha-braá “ idol-house, " is often pronounced 
* lhab-raÁ,** All the examples cited from the Ladak dialect are not 
a peculiarity of educated people, who might affect an artificial and 
refined mode of speech, but are in daily use amongst the illiterate mass 
of the people. 


| This word is rather interesting on account of its widely spread nse, for 
* bet-pa * is in common use in Kunnawur, seldom (I believe) heard in Lahnul, and 
quite unknown in Ladak, except in two or three villages in which it is in constant use. 

2 The two examples given are certainly compound nouns, but it will be observed 
that the analogy with the compounds noted above is not exact. In the former mute 
letters become audible; in these latter cases tho labial b, bas assumed a dental 
from 4, and cannot therefore be said to be mute. It is jast as casy to say 
* p'o-draii, p'o-dasi or p'o-raá* na to say * p'ob-rasi, * and would be in accordance with 
modern pronunciation. The sume irregularity ocours in a place-name in Sikkim. 
Seo J. A. S, B. 1891. Part 1, No. 2, p. 69. 
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The tendeney to pronounce usually mute letters is most marked in T 
the most westerly provinces. In Purig superscribed and subscribed 
letters nre pronounced exactly as written. Hence we hnve gar p'yug- 
po "rich," qua graáü-mo “cold,” Su pru-qu "child," Bar sgrom 
5 box” gj gri '" knife," DSN” bri-cas “to write,” ac" snyiat “ heart,” 
RS krag “blood,” the pronunciation of which is * p'yuk-po, grad-mo, 
p'ru-gu, sgrom, gri, bri-éas, snyid, k'rak,* whilst * ¢'uk-po, dañ-mo, ('u-gu; 
dom, di, di-tas, nyii, lak* would be the usual pronunciation. Of 
Baltistan it can be said that every letter is pronounced in one way or. 


another. Thus! 239 bdun *7" is * vedun* instead of *dun;* SEXE Y — 
dpe-àa “book” is * x pe-ca® instead of “pe da" (Ladak:* a4pe-du 9), 
S59) díul "silver" is © xiul* instead of * iu! * | Ladak: * mul *), 


In Baltistan and Purig the sign 4 (wa-cur), which has otherwise quite 
disappeared, but is supposed to be equivalent to w? has remained in the 


word 3° riswa "grass," which is pronounced *rtsoa* or * stsoa, * 9 
the usual pronunciation being * isa.” 

The evidence of the Purig and Balti dialects appears to me to be 
of the greatest importance, for the following reasons:—Firstly, both 
districts accepted Mohammedanism in lieu of Buddhism at a very early 
date? and by so doing emancipated themselves from the influence of 
Lhasa and cut themselves off from the development of the other Tibetan 
races, Secondly, from the introduction of Islam probably dates the 
neglect of literature. Tibetan literature was almost entirely Buddhist 
and was necessarily driven out by the change of religion, whilst Islam 
had no vernacular literature to offer and made no attempts to provide 
any.? At present the inhabitants of Purig and Baltistan are absolutely 


| Jaeschko, Dictionary, p. xix f. 
3 Jaeschko, Phonetik, p. 162 f. 
5 Jaeschke, Dictionary, p. xix. writes *" rt«od * T have, however, usually heard 
è isha,” with a distinct accent on the o which represents the lost :a-zur. + 
4 The exact or even approximate date is not yet ascertained asfaras I am 
aware. Cunningham (Ladak, p.30 f), gives a list of Mohammedan rajnhs of 
Khapalor in Baltistan, the 39th of whom is dated nbont A. D. 1410 Cunningham 
points out that this date coincides with the death of Sikander Butshikan of Kashmir, 
and is inclined to put the conversion of Baltistan at thia date, He nlso points out 
that some of the persons named amongst the first 39 rajahs are palpably fabulous, | 
and that, therefore, the list is opon to objections. 
6 The Purig people are well acquainted with the pre-Juddhistie legend of — — 
King Gesar (cf. J. A. S. B. 1891, Pt.1, No. 3, p. 115, Noto 13.), although they A 
have no written copies of the epic but rely on oral transmission only. The folklore | 
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illiterate.! Thirdly, Jaeschke has already drawn attention to the 

fact, that the dialect of Khams and that of Baltistān are very similar. 

He says:? “ The prefixes and the superscribed consonants, for the most 
part, are still sounded at each extremity of the whole territory, within 
which the language is spoken, both on the western and the eastern 
frontier, alike in Khams, which borders on China, and in Balti, which 
merges into Kashmir. Moreover, in both localities the same minor 
irregularities occur, transgressions against an exact rendering of the 
pronunciation according to the letters, the same frequent transforma- 
tions of the tenues into the aspiratal, g and d becoming y or x, é becom- 
ing w. Now, about twenty degrees of longitude separate Balti from 
Khams.” 

On reviewing the observations made as to the dialects spoken by 
various Tibetan tribes, we find that cases, where spelling and pronuncia- 
tion are closely allied, in opposition to current rules of pronunciation, 
are of frequent oceurrence. They occur, not in the language of the 
higher classes, but of the ordinary peasant, and cannot therefore be 
explained as the result of artificial education, They are found in least 
numbers in the central dialects, and increase) in the dialects east and 
west of Lhasa in proportion to the distance from that centre of 
Buddhism. Certainly the simplest explanation of these apparent 
vagaries is, that we have in them relics of a former universal pronuncia- 
tion, which has in course of time been greatly modified, sometimes ont 
of all recognition. We are therefore led to precisely the same view 
as was arrived at after considering the literary language, viz., that the 
orthography as it stands represents the pronunciation current at the 
time of its introduction. 

But there is yet another piece of evidence as to the original 
pronunciation of Tibetan, which adds its weight to the arguments 
already advanced. Jaeschke has noted some most remarkable points 
of agreement between the supposed original pronunciation of Tibetan 
and the Bunan language, spoken besides Tibetan and Hindi in Lahaul. 
I give his remarks in an abbreviated translation.” * According to the 
assertion of the inhabitants Bunan has had a much greater extension 


of Purig and Baltistan has not yet been thoroughly explored, but the present 
generation are quite ignorant of the fact that their ancestors were once Buddhista, 

L They know infinitely more abont King Gosar than about Mohammad, and 
a Parig man once informed mo, that Jesus Christ and Mubammnad would shortly 
descend from heaven, and, proclaiming a Jihad, would prepare the world for the 
second advent of Gesar ! 

8 Dictionary, p. xii. 

8 Phonetik, p. 174 ff. 

J. 1. 3 
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than it at present has, even within the memory of living man. Ina 
slightly different dialectical form it occurs again in n small district in 
Kunawur, being separated from Lahaul by large districts where Hindi 
or Tibetan dialects are spoken. "This is the so-called Tibarskad, v, Cun- 
ningham, Ladak, p. 397 f. As regards grammatical construction and the 
majority of vocables (especially such primitive words and ideas, which 
every language must possess previous to the development of civilisation) 
it certainly does not belong to the Tibetan family. But it has accepted 
a large number of Tibetan words; and whilst part of these has the 
original pronunciation corresponding to the old orthography, another 
part has the now usual pronunciation. The dialect of Tibetan (now) 
spoken in Lahaul by the same persons (as those who speak Bunan) 
is more nearly related by far to the dialects of the surrounding districts and 
to that of central Tibet than the first class of Tibetan words which have 


found their way into Bunan. These latter point to a much earlier 


period of the language. In speaking Tibetan the Lahauli uses, e. g., 
* "ug-po * for " rich;" if speaking Bunan he says *p'yug-po* without 
knowing that both are one and the same (Tibetan) word em rf. p'yug-po." 
Of further examples given by Jaeschhe the following are the most 
striking. In speaking Bunan the Lahauli says: *kres* “hunger” 
( Tibetan gj bkres, usuali y pronounced * fes*), and *log-déum * 
“to read" (Tibetan 4414" klog-pa, usually pronounced * lok-pa*) ; 
he is, however, unaware that these Bunani words are borrowed from 
Tibetan, and therefore when speaking Tibetan he uses PEL a" ltogs-gri 
—— — * tog-ri *) for “ hunger " and DAY Say" ysil-ces ( prononnceed 

*sil-ée*) for “to read." In speaking Bunan he says *gram-pa* 
"cheek " (Tibetan: QQSUN' ,gram-pa), *gyogs-pa * “quick” (Tibetan : 
ag Nt mqgyogs-pa), ^*p'yag-p'ul-2um * “to adore" ( Tibetan : 
SAHV’ p'yag-p'ul-ba) ; in speaking Tibetan he says: * dam-pa, 
qyok-pa, Y ak-p'ul-ee.* 

Against all this mass of evidence tending to prove that Tibetan 
orthography was intended to represent tho spoken word, we have really, 
as far as I know, only two arguments, firstly, some peculiarities in 
the transcription of Sanscrit words, and secondly, that the dialect 
especially of U-Tsang, has lost all traces of this original pronunciation. 
This fact is certainly very striking, and is probably almost, if not quite, 
without a parallel. Still, considering all that must be said on the other 


side, it would seem that we must really accept the present orthography — 
asa fairly correct representation of Tibetan pronunciation of the 7th | 


or 8th century A. D. Indeed the great variety of prefixes, etc, employed 
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leads us to conclude further, that the orthograpby was carefully and 
accurately fitted on to the pronunciation, that in short we have a 
practically phonetical transcript of the language as spoken by T"on-mt 
Sam-bho-ta and his immediate successors. 

This does not preclude the possibility that the powers of certain 
letters, more especially d, b, g, have undergone some changes. It 
seems not quite improbable that these three letters were originally 
pronounced 8, v, x, and even then we have no explanation for the fact 
that the juxtaposition of 7 and 5, (5°) has the effect of matually 
neutralizing the letters, so that the letter W 'a is the result, ñ č, a 
spiritus lenis!. It is, however, not possible now to trace these changes. 
Those interested in the matter will find hints in Jaeschke’s essays. 
But Jaeschke himself did not venture to express any decided opinion 
on the materials he had to go upon, and it cannot be said that our 
knowledge of Tibetan has been materially increased since his time. 
A careful examination of the peculiarities of dialects spoken in secluded 
valleys of Nepal, Sikkim and Bhotan would no doubt produce more 
material The dialects of Khams and of the nomads of the plateaus 
in northern Tibet have also not been explored. 

In a mountainous country dialectical variations are as a rule numer- 
ous, and in Tibetan-speaking countries not only every valley, but even 
neighbouring villages in the same valley have slightly diverging pro- 
nunciations and expressions, These minutis are most important for a 
study of the development of the dialects and of the phonetics of the 
Tibetan language. They are, however, only obtainable during the course 
of many years’ residence in the country. When Tibet is to open to 
Europeans for free travelling and permanent residence, we may hope to 
gain much fuller information, and our present views may possibly require 
to be totally changed. 


| Jaeschke. Dictionary p. xv. This is not, however, always the case, for 
KE dbas ‘power’ is usually pronounced wai; and in the Ladak «dialect 
sgg dhul-po “ poor" is pronounced *bul-po,* certainly very rarely, but tho 
word is not commonly used. 
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A Note on the Buddhist Golden Book exhibited by the President, the 
Honourable Sir Charles Elliott, K. C. I. E. By Garar Canpra Das, 
Q. L. E. 


(Read January, 1891.) 


In February last the Prosident exhibited a Manuscript called the 
Buddhist Golden Book containing the Kamma-vacé written on thick 
gilt lacquer leaves which he had brought from Cox's Bazar, Chitta- 
gong. On that occasion Dr. Hoernle gave an account of its contents 
based on a Latin translation of the Aamna-vücá, published by Spiegel 
in 1841. As both the text and translation of the Kamma-vdeds had 
been published by Dickson in 1881 and by Dr. Frankfurter in 1883, 
and lastly by Mr. Herbert Baynes in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, the Golden Book which possessed such an attractive and glitter- 
ing appearance, seemed to be of little value. In page 53, of the Journal 
of the Royal Asiatic Society for January 1892, Mr. Herbert Baynes 
wrote as follows :— 

"Having recently received from Mandalay through the kindness of an uncle, 
several interesting and important Buddhist MSS. in Pali, Burmese and Shan, I 
venture to lay before the Society a collection of Kamma-vaces, some of which, 
though known to European scholars, have hitherto remained unedited. The first 
Manuscript is a very handsome copy of the Kamma-vaécam in Burmese ritual, or 
' tamarind-seed ' letters, printed with a thick black resinous gum on 16 leaves of 
royal discarded pasohs, each leaf containing 6 lines each side." 

This announcement and the translations of the different editions 
of the text, including that made by Mr. Clough in 1834, impressed me 
with the importance of the subject. It seemed to me unlikely that a 
book which was held in unlimited veneration by the entire Buddhist 
clergy of Burma, Siam, and Ceylon could be an object only of passing 
notice to the literary world. Shortly after the meeting, Sir Charles 
Elliott handed over to me the Manuscript for further examina- 
tion of its contents. In obedience to his wish I have made minute 
inquiries regarding the contents of the Kamma-väcāūs and language, 
and the character used in the Manuscript. Iam glad to be able to say that 
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the work when published with its commentary, will be of the highest 
value to all who inquire into the history of the art of writing and 
the study of religion, and particularly to the student of Buddbism. 

No ancient work either in Sanskrit or Pili written in the form of 
Sutra (aphorisms) can be of any value when published withont its com- 
mentary. As all the editions of the Kamma-vácà that have come to 
my notice are without their commentaries, it is no wonder that little 
importance should be attached to them. I have been informed that 
there are in a certain Buddhist library at Colombo, two commentaries 
on tho Kamma-vücüs, one of which is very elaborate and the other 
brief. If we obtain a copy of these two, it will be easy to edit tho 
Manuscript before us. No work on Buddhism that has yet been issued 
by the Asiatic Society of Bengal, can have higher claims to literary 
and historical, as well as sacerdotal importance, than this book of the 
rules for admission into the holy order of the Buddhist monks, as 
prescribed by the founder of Buddhism himself. The Kamma-váca 
is in fact the basis of Buddhist monkhood, aud contains the entire 
history of the order from its foundation by the Buddha to its maturity 
during the course of his ministry, which extended over forty-five years. 

This Manuscript is written in a missing form of the ancient Pali 
character. It resembles what is called the square Pali, but differs from 
the latter just as the Dévanigari differs from the Bengali, or the Rus- 
sian from the Roman character. The Burmese callit the ' tamarind-seed 
character' on account of the resemblance of the lines forming the letters to 
tamarind-seeds. Whether this was the earliest sacred character of the 
Buddhists of India, or the square Pali; and in which of these the early 
Pali Gathas were written, are points which require careful examina- 
tion. The Pali books of Ceylon are written in Singhalese, those of Siam 
and Cambodia in Cambodian, and those of Burma in Burmese, with 
the exception of the Kamma-vdcds which are invariably to be found in 
the so-called tamarind-seed character. 

The Kamma-vacds, in the shape they are embodied in the Golden 
Book, are not to be found in any Buddhist country except Burma. 
The Burmese who obtained their religion directly from India got 
the golden book from Magadha—the central and the earliest seat of 
Buddhism. It-is prized by the Burmese for its writing, though many 
among them can hardly read the character used in it. The learned 
priests of Burma believe that the writing of the golden book is, in fact, 
the last vestige of the ancient Pali character in which the sacred books 
of the Buddhists were written in very early times. It is for these rea- 
sons that the golden book is more worshipped than read by the Burmese 
people. In Siam the priests read the Kamma-rācãs from the Vinaya text 
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and at the time of ritualistic service recite from memory in the manner 
of the Ceylonese Buddhists. The Siamese got Buddhism from Cambodia 
where it was introduced from Ceylon. Their sacred Pali books are written 
in the Cambodian character which is a modification of the square Pali 
The Golden Book is not to be found in Siam, Cambodia or Ceylon. Dr. 
Frankfurter, the author of the Pali grammar, has published a table of 
the various characters in which the sacred Pāli books are written. In 
his list no mention is made or specimen given of the character of the 
Golden Book, Mr. Herbert Baynes the latest writer on the Kamma-vacd 
has not given any description of the tamarind-seed character in which 
the Burmese manuscript on ritual is written. In the subjoined plate 
(Plate I) I have arranged the three characters, viz.—the characters of the 
Agoka inscriptions; the ancient Pali obtained from Sir Charles Elliott's 
manuscript, the Golden Book; and the square Pali character as given 
by Dr. Frankfurter in his Pali Grammar. Comparing the character of 
the Golden Book with the first and the last, I find it beara a closer resem- 
blance to the Acóka character than to the square Pali which has hitherto 
been considered to be the character in which the early Buddhist books 
were written. Moreover, the entire absence of the vowel long 7, either 
as a letter or à vowel sign in the Golden Book, shows that its characters 
belong to an earlier stage than the square Pāli, in which the long i is a 
prominent feature. The square Pali is in fact an ornamental form 
derived from the ancient Pali character of the Golden Book brought by 
Sir Charles Elliott. The long : exists in the Burmese, Cambodian and 
Ceylonese characters which owe their origin to the square Pali, There 
is one more peculiarity in the Golden Book which deserves notice. The 
letter which is absent in the Acdka character, is to be found in the Golden 
Book, from which circumstance I may conclude that the Acoka character 
was older than the character of the Golden Book. 

The name Pali, according to the Southern Buddhists, has two signi- 
fications ; first, the sacred books and treatises which emanated from tho 
Buddha and were delivered to the world by his disciples like the Christian 
Gospels. These were arranged in serial order and were called Pali, In 
this sense the name Pāli signifies only the books or series of treatises, and 
not the language or character to which it is now ordinarily applied. 

Secondly, the name Pali signifies anything that is formed in rows, 
like the lines of birds flying in the air. This meaning is significant on 
account of its agreeing with the rows of letters as well as the lines of writ- 
ing ina book, It is therefore probable, if we are to believe the account 
of the Buddhists, that the earliest name that was given to the second 
stage of the written character of India was Pali. According to them, the 
classical or ancient Mdgadhi, known as the language of the Pali, ie., of- 
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the sacred books, was the Mula Bhisa of India, in short the basis of 
Sanskrit, The ancient Mügadhi refined was Sanskrit, and the later 
Magadhi corrupted became the Prákrit. Prükrit continued to be the 
language of Magadha till the time of the Pila dynasty, when the revival 
of the study of Sanskrit in Bengal, first at Gauda and subsequently on 
the banks of the Bhügirathi, formed the Bengali language, which is 
indeed a mixture of Sanskrit and Prükrit. I here annex a short intro- 
duction to the Kamma-vaea@ which I have compiled from the Vinaya Text 
published in the series of Sacred Books of the East, and from the Manus- 
cript, which I have deciphered with the help of Mr. Dharmarij Barua. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE KAMMA-VÀACÁÀ.! 
The Origin of the Buddhist Church. 


Cikya Muni dwelt at Uruvelá, on the bank of the river Nairafijana 
(Phalgü) at the foot of the Badhi tree (tree of wisdom), just after he 
had become Buddha (gained supreme intelligence) Having sat uninter- 
ruptedly for seven days at the foot of the Badhi tree, he enjoyed the bliss 
of nirvána (emancipation from misery and sorrows). Then he arose from 
that state of meditation and moved to the foot of the Ajapila (banyan tree?) 
and enjoyed the bliss of emancipation for seven days. From there he 
moved to the foot of a JMucalinda tree (Barringtonia Acutangula), 
where he meditated for seven days, enjoying the same bliss. He then 
moved to the foot of the tree called Rajüyatana. At this timo two 
merchants, called Tapussa and Bhallika, came travelling on the road 
from Orissa to that place. 'lhey took rice-cakes and lumps of honey, 
and went to the place where the Blessed One was. Having approached 
him, they reverentially addressed him: “May the Blessed One accept 
from us these rice-cakes and lumps of honey!" The Buddha received 
the offerings iu four stone bowls that lay near him and ate from them, 
As soon as he had finished eating, the two merchants bowed down in 
reverence at his feet, and thus addressed him: “We take our refuge, 

> Lord, in the Blessed One and in the Dharma ; may the Blessed One receive 
us as his disciples.” Afterwards the Blessed One thought, “To whom 

shall I preach the doctrine first? Who will understand this doctrine 

easily? The five Bhikkhus (who were formerly my companions) have 

done many services tome. What if I were to preach the doctrine first 

to them: where do they dwell now?" So thinking; he saw by the 

* power of his divine, clear vision, that the five Bhikkhus were living at 


| Mahivagga I, 1 & ff. Ed. 

& J. e, Banyan tree of the gonthorda, 

8 It may be noted here that these two wero the first lay disciples of the Buddba. 
Even then no sangha (priesthood) was formed. 
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Benares, in the deer-park, called Rsipatana. He proceeded to Benares, 
Now Upaka, a man belonging to the Ajivaka sect (ie, the sect of 
naked asceties) saw the Blessed One travelling on the road, between the 
Bodhi tree (Bodh Gaya!) and Gaya (city), and addressed him saying: 
“Your conntenance, friend, is serene; your complexion is pure and 
bright. In whose name, friend, have you retired from the world ? Who 
is your teacher? Whose doctrine do you profess P" To this the Buddha 
replied : “ I have overcome all foes, I am all wise ; I am free from stains 
in every way; I have left everything, and have obtained emancipation 
by the destraction of desire. Having myself gained knowledge, whom 
should I call my master ? I have no teacher, no one is equal to me; in the 
world of men and of gods no being is like me. I am the Holy One in this 
world, I am the highest teacher, I alone am the absolute Sambnddha ; I 
have gained coolness (by the extinction of all passions) and have obtained 
Nirvana. To found the Kingdom of Truth I go to the City of the Kiici 
(Benares). I will beat the drum of the Immortal in the darkness of 
this world." Upaka replied: “ You profess then, friend, to be the Holy, 
Absolute Jina, the Victorious One.” Buddha said: “ Like me are all Jina 
who have reached extinction of sensuality, individuality, delusion and 
ignorance. Ihave overcome all states of sinfulness, therefore, Upaka 
am I the Jina, the Victorious.” When he had spoken thus, Upaka 
replied: “ It may be so, friend; shook his head, took another road and 
went away. 
And the Blessed One, wandering from place to place came to Bena- 
res, to the deer-park Rsipatana, to the place where the five Bhikkhus 
were. When he gradually approached near them, they went forth to 
meet him; one took his bowl and his robe, another prepared a seat, a 
third one brought water for the washing of the feet, a foot-stool, and a 
towel. Thus reverentially received, the Buddha addressed the five Bhik- 
khus :—*'' There are two extremes, O Bhikkhus which he who has given 
up the world ought to avoid. What are these two extremes ? A life 
given to pleasures, devoted to pleasures and lusts; this is degrading, 
sensual, vulgar, ignoble and profitless : and a life given to mortifications ; 
this is painful, ignoble and profitless. By avoiding these two extremes 
the Buddha has gained the knowledge of the Middle Path which leads 
to insight and to wisdom; which conduces to calm, to knowledge, to Sarm- 
badhi (true enlightenment), and to Wirvina. This is the Middle Path, 
the Holy Eightfold Path, which consists of Right Belief, Right Aspira- 
tion, Right Speech, Right Conduct, Right Means of Livelihood, Right 
Endeavour, Right Memory, Right Meditation. 


' I may take this opportunity of pointing out that the correct spelling of this 
name is Bodh Gays, not Buddha Gaya, Ep. : 
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“This is the Noble Trath of Suffering. Birth is suffering ; 
decay is suffering; illness is suffering ; death is suffering. Presence of 
objects we hate, is suffering ; Separations from objects we love, is suffer- 
ing; not to obtain what we desire, is suffering. Briefly, the fivefold 
clinging to existence is suffering." 

This is the Noble Truth of the Cause of Suffering: Thirst, that 
leads to re-birth, accompanied by pleasure and lust, finding its delight 
here and there. 

“This is the Noble Truth of Cessation of Suffering: it ceases with 
the complete cessation of this thirst—a cessation which consists in the 
absence of every passion,—with the abandoning of this thirst, with the 
doing away with it, with the destruction of desire. 

" As long as I did not possess this true knowledge and insight into 
the four Noble Truths, so long I knew that I had not yet obtained the 
highest absolute Sambodhi. But since I possessed with perfect purity this 
true knowledge, then I knew that I had obtained the highest universal 
Sambadhi in the world of men and gods. The emancipation of my mind 
cannot be lost: this is my last birth: hence I shall not be born again." 


Origin of the Great Order of Bhikkhus.! 

The five Bhikkhus were delighted, and they rejoiced at the words of 
the Blessed One. And when thisexposition was propounded,the Ve- 
nerable Kaundinya obtained the pure and spotless Eye of the Truth :— 
Whatsoever is subject to the condition of origination, is subject also to 
the condition of cessation. And the Blessed One pronounced this solemn 
utterance: “ Truly, Kaundinya has perceived it (Aiiidsi).” Hence the 
Venerable Kaundinya received the name of Anüatakondinna ( Ajiiata- 
kaundinya, Kaundinya who has perceived the doctrine). He then spoke 
to the Blessed One: “ Lord, let me receive from Thee the Pravrajyd 
and Upasampada ordinations.” “Come, O Bhikkhus," said the Blessed 
One, “ well taught is the doctrine: lead a holy life for the sake of the 

. complete extinetion of suffering." Thus the Venerable Kaundinya 
received the Upampada ordination. 

Thus originated the custom of initiating one who has taken the 
Pravrajya vow of renunciation into the Order of the Perfected, called 
Upasamwadà. The Blessed One was the first to renounce the world and 
to become perfected in Supreme Knowledge, 1. e., Upasampanna. 

- Then the four remaining JBAikkhus, having mastered the Truth, 
spoke to the Blessed One; “ Lord, let us receive the Pravrajya and 
Upasanpada ordinations from the Blessed One.” “Come, O Bhikkhus," 
said the Blessed One, “ well taught is the doctrine: lead a holy life for 

L Mahavagge I, 6,29. Ed. 
J. 1, 4 
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the sake of the complete extinction of suffering." "Thus these venerable 

persons became ordained into the “Order of the Perfected," which 

henceforth, with the Buddha at its head, became known as the 

" Samgha," the Holy Communion. And for the first time the Buddhist 

triad, i e, Buddha, Dharma, and Samgha, the Supreme Perfected Being; 
his doctrine and priesthood was formed, Before this there existed the 

two, 1, e., the Buddha and his doctrine (Dharma). There was no Bud- 

dhist priesthood till then. 

When the Blessed One had converted the five Bhikkhus into his 
doctrine, Yasa, the noble youth, the son of a rich merchant of Benares, 
being satiated with the pleasures of the world, happened to visit him in 
the grove of Rsipatana. Shortly after Yasa's arrival, bis father came 
iu search of him. The Blessed One convinced both the father and the 
son of the excellence of his doctrine. And Yasa, the noble youth, soon 
after the Crésthin ( merchant) was gone, said to the Buddha : ** Lord, let 
me receive the Pravrajyd and Upasampada ordinations.” Said the Buddha, 
“ Well taught is the doctrine: lead a holy life for the sake of the com- 
plete extinction of suffering." Yasa was accordingly admitted into the 
Holy Order of Bhikkhus. In the evening of that day Buddha visited the 
house of the Gresthin, when Yasa's former wife and mother came, and re- 
verentially saluting, sat down near him to hear the Dharma, The 
Blessed One talked about the merits obtained by alms-giving. The ladies, 
having seen the Truth, said: “ We take our refuge, Lord, in Thee and in 
the Dharma and in the fraternity of Bhikkhus. May the Blessed One 
receive us from this day forth, while our life lasts, as disciples who have 
taken their refuge in Him." These were the first females in the world 
who became lay disciples by the formula of taking refuge in the holy 
triad, Thereafter fifty-four lay persons, friends of the venerable Yasa, 
belonging to the highest families in the country, were admitted into the 
Holy Order, in consequence of which the number of Arahats then rose to 
sixty-one. At this stage the Blessed One said to the Bhikkhus— 


Origin of the Buddhist Propaganda.! 


“Go ye now, O Bhikkhus, and wander, for the gain of the many, for 
the welfare of the many, out of compassion for the world; for the good, 
for the gain, and for the welfare of the gods and men. Let not two of | 
you go the same way. Preach the doctrine which is glorious in the 4 
beginning, glorious in the middle, glorious at the end, in the spiritand + 
in the letter; proclaim a consummate, perfect and pure life of holiness, : 
There are beings whose mental eyes are covered byscarcelyany dust; but 
if the doctrine is not preached to them, they cannot attain salvation. 


| Mahayagga, I, 11, 1. Ed. 
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They will understand the doctrine. And I will go, also, to Uruvela, to 
Sénüninigamn, in order to preach the doctrine.” 

While charging them with this commission, the Buddha said: “E 
grant you, O Bhikkhus, this permission: Confer henceforth in the 
different regions, and in the different countries the  Pravrajyà 
and Vpasampada ordinations yourself on those who desire to receive 
them. And you ought to confer the Pravrajyā and Upasampada 
ordinations in this way:—Let him who desires to receive the ordination, 
first have his hair and beard cut off ; let him put on yellow robes, adjust 
his upper robe so as to cover one shoulder, salute the feet of the Bhik- 
khus with his head, and sit down squatting; then let him raise his join- 
ed hands, and tell him to say: * I take my refuge in the Buddha; I take 
my refuge in the Dharma; L take my refuge in the Sasha, In three 
times repeating this declaration of taking refuge in the holy triad consist 
the Pravrajyà and Upasampada ordinations.” 

Thereafter the Buddha leaving Benares proceeded to Uruvélà. Here 
while residing in a certain grove, he admitted thirty young men into the 
order of Bhikkbus. He then went to the hermitage of the three leaders of 
the Jafila sect of Sannydsis who wore matted hair, and converted them, 


J with their followers, about 1,000 in number, to his doctrine, and admitted 


them into the Holy Order. From Uruvélithe Buddha proceeded to Raja- 
grha, the capital of Magadha, and there took his residence in Laffhivana. 
The conversion of Uruvélà Kagyapa, the most famous leader of the Jafila 
ascetics spread the fame of the Buddha and his doctrine far and wide, 
Being informed of this marvellous success, Bimbisára, the King of Maga- 
dha, with twelve myriads of Magadha Brahmans and householders went to 
the place where the Blessed One was. They thought within themselves : 
“How now is this? Has the great Gramapa (the Buddha) placed him- 
self under the spiritual direction of Uruvélà Kagyapa, or has Uruvela 
Kacyapa placed himself under the great Gramapa ? " 

Hearing from the lips of Uruvélà Kagyapa the real story of his 
conversion, King Bimbisüra with ten thousand men imbibed faith iu the 
doctrine of the Buddha and became his lay disciples. The King now re- 
verently offered the Buddha his pleasure-grove called Véguvana for his 
residence. The Blessed One accepted the grove (Arima) and took his 
residencethere. Here he admitted into the Holy Order two friends, named 
Kolita and Upatisya. This auspicious pair of his disciples, who also 
bore respectively the names of Maudgalyáyana and Gàriputra played an 
important part throughout the whole course of the Buddha's ministry. 
Soon after their conversion two hundred and fifty disciples of Samjaya, 
the Brühman Parivrajaka, entered the holy order. "Thereafter many 
distinguished young Magadha noblemen led a religious life under the 
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direction of the Buddha. At this people were annoyed, murmured, and 
became angry, saying, “The Cramann Gautama causes fathers to be- 
get no sons, wives to become widows, and families to be extinct. Now 
he has ordained one thousand Jafiia Sannyasi (ascetics), and he has 
ordained these two hundred and fifty Parivrüjaka (wandering ascetics) 
who were the followers of Samjaya." And, moreover, when they saw 
the Bhikkhus, they reviled them. 

The reason was evident. The Bhikkhus went on their rounds for 
alms, wearing their under and upper garments improperly. While people 
were eating, they held ont their alms-bowl in which were held leavings 
of food. "They asked for soup and boiled rice themselves and ate it; 
in the dining hall they made a great and loud noise. The Buddha now 
perceived that the order of Bhikkhus had already grown too large, and 
that discipline was necessary for its regulation. He addressed the Bhik- 
khus, saying :—" I prescribe, O Bhikkhus, that young Bhikkhus choose a 
preceptor (Upadhyaya). The Upadhyaya ought to consider the pupil as 
a son, and the pupil ought to consider the Upadhyiya as a father. 
Thus these two, with united confidence and communion of life, will pro- 
gress, advance, and reach a high stage in this doctrine and discipline." 


The origin of the Kamma-vàcàs.! 


At that time a certain Brihmana came to the Bhikkhus and asked 
them for the pravrajya ordination. The Bhikkhus were not willing to 
ordain him. He became lean and emaciated from disappointment aud 
the Blessed One saw him, aud said —“ Now, O Bhikkhus, who remembers 
auything about this Brahmana?" The Venerable Cariputra said to 
the Blessed One: “ This Brihmana, Lord, one day, when I went through 
Rájagrha for alms, ordered a spoonful of food to be given to me ; ‘this 
is what I remember of him, Lord." "The Buddha said, “ Good, good, 
Cariputtra; therefore confer you the pravrajyà and wpasarpada ordina- 
tions on that Brahmana.” 

“Lord, how shall I confer the pravrajyé and wpasampada ordina- 
tions on this Bráhmana ?" The Blessed One said, “I abolish from 
this day the upasampada ordination by the threefold declaration of 
taking refuge, which I had formerly prescribed. I now prescribe that 
you confer the upasampada ordination by a formal act of the Order in 
which the announcement is followed by three questions*:—Let a 

| Mahivagga, I, 28, Ed. . 

3 The forms for bringing & formal motion before the Order is the following: The 
mover first announces to the assembled Bhikkhus what resolution he is going to pro- 
pose; this announcement is called Jiapti. After the Jiiapti follows tho question 
put to the Bhikkhus present, if they approve the resolution. This question is put 

three times, 
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learned, competent Bhikkhu proclaim the following jñapti (announcement) 
before the Samgha (Chapter). 

' Let the Sasha, Reverend Sirs, hear me. This person N. N., de- 
sires to receive the upasashpadá ordination from the Venerable N. N., 
as his Upadhyaya, (preceptor). If the Samgha is ready, let the Samgha 
confer on N. N., the upasampadd ordination. Let any one of the vener- 
able brethren who is in favour of the ordination of N. N., be silent, and 
any one who is not in favour of it, speak.’ This announcement should 
be recited thrice. Then let him say :— 

‘N. N., has received the Upasampada ordination from the Samgha 
with N. N. as Upadhyaya. The Sarmgha is in favour of it, therefore it is 
silent. Thus I understand.’ " 


KAMMA-VACA. 
PATHAMAPARICCHEDG. 
UPASAMPADA-KAMMAVACA. 
NAMO TASSA BHAGAVATO ARAHATO SAMMASAMBUDDHASSA.' 

Pathamarh upajjbam gühápeétabbo. Upajjham gáhápétvà pattaci- 
varam acikkhitabbam. à 

‘Ayam te patto?' ‘Ama bhanté.’ 

‘Ayam samghati?' ‘Ama bhanté,’ 

‘Ayam uttarüsamgo?"' ' Ama bhantà.' 

‘Ayam antaravásako?' ‘ Ama bhanté.’ 

' Gaccha amumhi, okisé titthihs.’ z 

‘Sunatu më bhanté samghd. Näāgö äyasmatö Tissassa upasampadā- 
pélskhoó. Yadi samghassa pattakallam, aham Nagam anusaseyyam. 

*Supüsi Naga, ayam té saccakalé bhütakàlo. Yam játam, tam 
samghamajjhé puccham te. Santam atthiti vattabbam. Asantam nat- 
thiti vattabbam. Ma khó vitthàsi. Ma khó akusalosi. 

‘Evam tam pucchissanti. 

‘Santi të évamrapa abadha? ' . 

‘Kuttham?’ ‘ Natthi bhanté.’ 

* Gando?' ‘ Natthi bhanté.’ 

*Kiliso?* ‘ Natthi bhante." 

‘Sosa?’ 'Natthi bhanté.' 

' Apamüro?' ‘Natthi bhanté.’ 

*‘Manussdsi?’ ‘Ama bhanté.’ 

‘Porisdsi?’ ' Ama bhanté.’ 

* Bhuojissosi f’ ‘Ama bhanté.’ 

i Cf. Mahavagga, L 76,1. Ed. 
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‘Ananosi?* * Ama bhanté.’ 

‘Nasi rijabhato?” * Ama bhante.' 

' Anuünátosi matüpitühi ?' * Ama bhantoé.' 

' Paripunga-visati-vassosi P' * Ama bhante.' 

' Paripunnam té patta-civaram *' * Ama bhanté.’ 

t Kimnümosi?' ‘Aham bhanté Ndago nàma.' 

‘Ko nima té upajjhàyo?'  'Upajjháyoó me bhanté ayasma Tis- 
satthérd nama.’ 

‘Sunatu ms bhanté samghó, Nage hyasmato Tissassa upasam padá- 
pekkhé. Anusitthd sõ maya. 

' Yadi samghassa pattakallam, Nago agacchéyya.’ 


Kamma-vaci (Formal acts of Buddhist ritual). 
CHAPTER I. 
Ritual for the Ordination of Monks. 


Reverence to the Blessed One, the Holy One, the Fully Enlightened 


One. 
First (the candidate ) should be made to have an Upadhydya 


(Spiritual tutor). 
Having been made to accept an Upddhydya,' he should be asked, 
if he has got his alms-bowl and (religious) robes *. 


L At that time the Bhikkhus conferred tho Upasampadd ordination on a person 
that had no Upddhyaya. They told this thing to the Blessed One who said: ' Let no 
one, O Bhikkhua, who has no Upadhyaya receive the Upasampada ordination, (Maha- 
vagga, I, 69). 

2 The Buddha prescribed the stuff of which the religions robes of the Buddhist 
monks should consist, while speaking of the four Resources of a Bhikkhu: ‘The 
religions order has the robe made of rags taken from a dust-heap or from a cemetery 
forits resource, Linen, cotton, silk, woollen garments, coarse cloth, hempen cloth, 
are extra allowances As to the manner of sewing in patches, the instruction 
contained in the following discourse will be interesting. 

' Now, on one occasion the Buddha set forth on his journey towards Dakkhinagiri 
(the Southern hills of Bihar). Onthe way he beheld how the Magadha rice-fields 
were divided into short pieces, and in rows, and by outside boundaries or ridges, and 
by cross boundaries. On seeing this Buddha thus spoke to the Venerable Ananda, 
‘Dost thou perceive, how the rice-fields are divided into short pieces, und in rows ? ’ 

‘ Even eo, Lord.’ $ 

‘Could you, Ananda, provide robes of a like kind for the Bhikkhus?’ 

‘T could, Lord.’ wre 







the Buddha said, ‘ May the B 
provided,’ Buddha was pleased w 
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‘Is this your alms-bowl'? ‘Yes, Venerable S ir.' 

‘Is this your Samghati (wrapper for the body)? ‘Yes, Venerable 
Sir.’ ? 

‘Is this your Uttarasanga (upper robe)'? “Yes, Venerable Sir.’ 

‘Is this your Antaravdsaka (under robe)’ ? ‘ Yes, Venerable Sir.’ 

' Go to that place and wait (standing ).' 

‘Let the Samgha (Chapter), Reverend Sira, hear me. This person, 
Niga, desires to receive the Upasampadd ordination with the Venerable 
Tisya as his Upadhyaya. If the Samgha is ready, let me instruct Niga 
accordingly. Do you hear, Niga? This is the time for yon to speak 
the truth, and to say that which has been. When I ask you before the 
Assembly about that which is, you ought, if itis so, toanswer: “ It is;” 
if it is not so, you ought to answer: “It is not." . Be not disconcerted, 
he not perplexed. I shallask you thus (in the presence of the Samgha) : 
‘Are you afflicted with the following diseases —! leprosy, boils, dry leprosy, 
consumption, and fits?’ ‘No, Venerable Sir.’ 

‘Are youn man’? * Yes, Venerable Sir.’ 


‘O Bhikkhus, Ananda is an able man, he can make the cross seams, and the inter- 
mediate cross seams, and the greater circles, and the lesser circles, and the turning 
in, and the lining of the turning in, and the collar-piece, and the knee piece, and 
the elbow-piece. And it shall be of torn pieces, roughly sewn together suitable 
for a Cramana (monk), a thing which his enemies cannot court, I enjoin upon you 
O Bhikkhus, the use of an under robe of torn pieces, and of an upper robe of torn 
pieces, and of a waist cloth of torn pieces." " 

| At that time the five diseases—Leprosy, boils, dry leprosy, consumption and 
fita prevailed among the people of Magadha. The people who were affected with 
them went to the physicians Jivaka and said, ‘Pray, doctor, cure us,’ ‘T have too many 
duties, Sir, and am too occupied. I have to treat the Magadha King Bimbisára, and 
the royal seraglio, and the fraternity of Bhikkhus, with the Buddha at their head. I 
cannot cure you. Now these people thought, ‘Indeed, the precepts which these 
monks keep and tho life they live are commodions; they have good meals and lie 
down on beds protected from the wind. What if we were to embrace the religious 
life among them, then the Bhikkhus will nurse us and Jivaka will cure us.’ "Thus 
these persons went to the Bhikkhus who conferred on them the Pravrajy@ (Buddhist) 
ordination. Some of them becoming free from the sickness returned to the 
world leaving off their monkish life. Now Jivaka saw them and said ‘Had you not 
embraced the religious, life, Sirs; among the Bhikkhus ?' ' Yes, doctor, 'And why 
have you adopted such a course, Sirs?" Then they told him the whole matter. And 
Jivaka went to the place where the Blessed One was, and representing to him all 
about the sick men, said. "Pray, Lord, let their Reverences not confer the Pravrajys 
ordination on persons afflicted with the five diseases In consequence of that the 
Blessed One addressed the Bhikkhus: “Let no one, O Bhikkhus, who is affected with 
the five diseases, receive the Pravrajyd ordination.’ bs 

3 At that time there was a serpent who was ashamed of and conceived aversion 
for his having been born as a serpent, Now this serpent thought, ‘ What am I to 
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‘Are you a male!?' * Yes, Venerable Sir.’ 
‘Are yon a free man*?* ‘ Yes, Venerable Sir.’ 
' Have yon no debts®?' ‘I have no debts, Venerable Sir,’ 


do in order to become released from being a serpent, and quickly to obtain 
human nature?’ Then this serpent gavo himself the following answer: ‘These 
monks of Qikya lead indeed a virtuous, tranquil, holy life; they speak the truth ; 
they keep the precepts of morality, and are endowed with all virtues. If I could 
obtain the Pravrajyd ordination with them, I should be released from being n serpent 
and quickly obtain human nature. Then that serpent, in the shape of a youth, 
went to the Bhikkhus, and asked them for the Pravrajy? ordination; the 
Bhikkhus conferred on him the ordination. At that time that serpent dwelt 
together with a certain Bhikkhu in the Jétavann Vihara near its boundary wall. 
When his companion had gone out of the Fira for a walk at dawn, the serpent, 
who thonght himself safe from discovery, fell asleep in his natura! shape. "The 
whole Vihüra was filled with the snake's body; his winding jutted ont of the 
window. When the Bhikkhu returned to the Vihira he saw the snake's body 
and became terrified, and cried out. The Bhikkhus ran up to him and made 
a noise when they saw the snake's body. The serpent awoke from that noise and 
sat down on his seat. The Bhikkhus said to him ' Who are you.’ ‘I am aserpent, 
Reverend Sirs.” * And why have you done such a thing’? Then the serpent told the 
whole matter ta the Bhikkhus. The Bhikkhus told it to the Blesacd One. 

In consequence of that, and on this occasion, the Blessed One, having ordered 
the fraternity of Bhikkhus to assemble, said to that serpent: *' You serpents are not 
capable of spiritual growth in this doctrine and discipline. However, serpent, go 
and observe fasts on the fourteenth, fifteenth, and eighth day of each half-month in 
the name of the Trinity. Thus will you be released from being a serpent and 
quickly obtain human nature. Then the Blessed One said to the Bhikkhus. ‘ There 
are two occasions on which a serpent who has resumed human shape manifests his 
true nature: When he has sexual intercourse with a female of his species; and when 
he thinks himself safe from discovery and falls sleep.’ 

l At that time a certain hermaphrodite had received Pravrajyd with the Bhik- 
khus. The hermaphrodite being possessed of the nature of both the sexes 
committed sexual intercourse with the Bhikkhus and the Bhikkhuni's. 

They told this thing to the Blessed One. * Let not a hermaphrodite, O Bhikkhus, 
receive the ordination.’ 

8 At that time a slave ran away, and was ordained with the Bhikkhus. When 
his masters saw him, they said: ‘There is our slave; come let us lead him away, 
back to our house.’ They told this thing to the Blessed one. ‘Let no slave, O 
Bhikkhus, receive the Pravrajyd ordination.” 

8 At that time a certain person who was in debt, ran nway, and was ordained 
with the Bhikkhus, When his creditors saw him, they said, ‘There is our debtor; 
come let us lead him to prison?" Hut some people replied: ‘Do not say so, Sirs. 
A decree has been issued by the Magadha King. No one is to do harm to those who 
are ordained as the monks of Gakya.' ' How can they ordain a debtor?’ They told : 
this to the Blessed One. ‘Let no debtor, O Bhikkhus, receive tho Pravrajys i 


ordi nation.” Á x 
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‘Are you not in the royal service! ’? ‘I nm not, Venerable Sir.’ 
‘Have your father and mothe: given their consent to your entering 
the Pravrajya' ? * Yes, Venerable Sir.’ 


| At that time the border provinces of the kingdom of Magadha were 
agitated, Then the Magadha king, Bimbisira, gavé order to tho officers who were 
nt tho head of the army: ‘ Well now, go and search through the border provinces." 
The officers bore his command saying ‘Yea, your Majesty." 

Many warriors among them thought, ‘Wo who go to war and find our delight 
in fighting, do evil and produce great domerit. What shall we do that we may 
desist from evil doing and may do good P* 

Then they thought, ‘Tho monks of Qikya lead indeed a virtuous, tranquil, 
holy life; they speak the truth; they keep the precepts of morality, and are en- 
dowed with all virtues, Thus these warriora went to the Bhikkhus and asked 
thom for tho Pravrajyd ordination, and were admitted into the Order. 

The officers nt the head of the army asked tho royal soldiers, * Why, how 
is it that the warrior N. N. and N. N. are nowhere to be sceon?’ *'Tho warrior's 
N. N. and N. N., Lords, have embraced religious life among Bhikkhus.” Tho officers 
told this thing to the King, who asked the Officers of Justice; ‘Tell me, my good 
Sirs, what punishment does he deserve who ordains a parson in the royal service ?* 

‘The Upsdhgáya, Your Majesty, shonld be beheaded ; to him who recites tho 
Kamma-vécae, the tongue should be torn out; to those who form tho Chapter, half 
of their ribs should be broken’ Then the Magadha King went to the palace whero 
the Blessed One was, and addressing him said: ‘ Lord, there are unbelieving Kinga 
who are disinclined to the faith; these might harass the Bhikkhus even on trifling 
. occasions. Pray, Lord, let their Reverences not confer the Pravrajyd ordination on 
persons in royal service.’ 

Then tho Blossed Ono thus addressed the Bhikkhua: ' Let no one, O Bhikkhus, 
who is in tho royal servico, receive the Pravrajys ordination. Ho who confers it on 
such a person is guilty of Duskrta, offence.’ 

a Thon the Blossed One, went forth to Kapilevista and dwelt in the Gikya 
country, in the Banyan grove, And in the fore-noon having put on his under- 
robes, took his alms-bowl, and with his robes on went to the residence of his father. 
Having gone there, he sat down on o seat laid out for him. Then tho Princess, 
(Buddha's former wife) said to young Rihula, hor son, ‘ This is your father, Rahula ; 
go and ask him for your inheritance.” Then young Háhula went to the place where 
the Blessed One was; having approached him ho &aid—* Father, your shadow is a 
place of bliss; "Then tho Blessed One rose from his scat and went away, and young 
Ráhula followed the Blessed One from behind and said. ‘Give me my inheritance, 
father; give me my inheritance father.’ 

Then the Blessed One said to tho Venerable Cáripntra : * Well Qariputra, con- 
fer the Pravrajyé ordination on young Ráhula. Tho Vonerable Cáriputra conferred 
the Pravrajy@ ordination on young Rahula. Thon tho Gakya Quddhodana (Buddha's 
father) went to the place where the Blessed One was; having approached him and 
having respectfully saluted him, said, ‘Lord I ask one boon of thee.” The Buddha 
roplied, the perfect ones are above granting boons before they know what thoy are. 

Quddhódana said; ‘Lord, it is à proper and unobjectionable demand.” ‘ Speak." 

‘When tho Blessed One gave up the world, it was a great pain to me, so it was 

J.n 5 
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‘Are you fall twenty years! old'? ' Yes, Venerable Sir.’ 

‘Are your alms-bowl and your robes? in due state ?' ‘ Yes, Vener- 
able Sir.’ 

‘What is your name’? ‘My name is Niga, Venerable Sir.’ 

‘What is your (spiritual) teacher's name?’ ‘The name of my 
tutor is Tisya, Venerable Sir.’ 

“Let the Sangha (Chapter), Reverend Sirs, hear me. This person, 
Niga, desires to receive the Upasampadaé (ordination) from the Venerable 
Tisya (as his Upadhyaya). 

‘If the Samgha is ready, let Niga come here (in the presence of the 
Samgha ).' 


when Nanda did the same: my pain was excessive when my grandson Rihula too, 
did so. The love for n son cuts the heart. Pray, let their reverences not confer the 
Pravrajyà ordination on a son without his father's and mother's permission.’ The 
Blessed One then said to the Chapter. ‘Let no son, O Bhikkhus, receive tho 
Pravrajyá ordination without his father's and mother's permission.’ 

l There was at Rajagrha a company of seventeen boya, friends of each other, 
Thinking that they could live a life of ense and without pain, they went to the Bhik- 
khus and asked them for the Pravrajys ordination. The Bhikkhus admitted them 
into the holy order, 

In the night, at dawn, these boys rose and began to cry, ‘Give us rice, and milk, 
Givo us soft food, give us hard food!’ The Bhikkhus said, ‘Wait, friends, till day 
time. If there is rice and milk you will drink; if there ia food, soft and hard, you 
shalleat When they were thua spoken to the young Bhikkhus threw their bedding 
about and made it wet, calling out, ‘Give us rice, milk, and food, &c." 

Then the Blessed One, having arisen in the night, heard the noise which those 
boys made, and said to Ananda. ' Now, what noise of boys is that?” The Venerable 
Ananda told the thing to the Blessed Ono. ‘It is true, that tho Bhikkhus knowingly 
confer the Upasampadá ordination on persons under twenty years of ago.’ 

Then the Blessed One rebuked those Bhikkhus, and said, ‘Let no one, O 
Bhikkhus, knowingly confer the Upasampadi ordination on a person under twenty 
years of age" 

& At that time the Bhikkhus conferrred Üpasampada ordination on persons 
that had no alma-bowl, or they went out for robes and alms naked, and received alma 
with their bands, People were annoyed, murmured, and became angry, saying 
that they behaved shamolessly like the Tirthika Sannyssis The Bhikkhus told this 
thing to the Blessed One. “Let no one, O Bhikkhus, receive the Upasampada ordi- 

nation without having zn alms-bow! or the proper robes,’ 
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On a Stone Image of the Buddha found at Rajagrha.—By G. A. 
Garenson, C. L E., I. C. S. 
(With Plate II.) 
[Read, April, 1894.] 

The image, of which a photograph accompanies this paper, was dug 
up by me some five years ago on the summit of Gaila-giri, à mountain 
about five miles to the S.-E. of the modern town of Raj'gir, The 
mountain is one of those which surround the old valley of Rájagrha, 
and is undoubtedly the same as the Grdhra-kita of the Chinese 
pilgrims, It has been visited by Mr. Broadley and by Mr. Beglar 
(vide Rep. Arch. Surv, Ind., Vol. VIII), but has never been thoroughly 
investigated. The site would well repay judicious excavation. Owing 
to the thorny jungle with which the hill is covered,and the steepness 
of the ascent, a visit to the spot is no easy climb. 

Fa Hax thus describes it :—“ Entering the valley and striking the 
mountains to the south-east, ascending 15 li, we arrive at the hill called 
Grdhra-küta, Three li from the top is a stone cavern facing the south. 
Buddha used in this place to sit in meditation. Thirty paces to the 
north-west is another stone cell in which Ananda practised meditation. 
The Déva Mira Picuna, having assumed the form of a vultare, took 
his place before the cavern and terrified Ánanda. Buddha by his 
spiritual power pierced the rock, and with his outstretched hand patted 
Ananda’s shoulder. On this his fear was allayed, the traces of the 
bird aud of the hand-hole are still quite plain. On this account the 
bill is called ‘The Hill of the Vulture-Cave' * * * >? Here, also, 
when Buddha was walking to and fro from east to west, in front of his 
cell, Dévadatta, from between the northern eminences of the mountain, 
rolled down athwart his path a stone which wounded Buddha's toe; 

"the stone is still there. The hall in which Buddha preached has been 
destroyed, but the foundations of the brick walls still exist." 

i Boal'a translation, xxix. 

2 Both thease cavas still exist, and can be readily identified by a cleft in the rock 
which unitos them. 
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Hivew Tstane! gives further particulars :—'* When Tathigata had 
guided the world for some fifty years, he dwelt much on this mountain, 
and delivered the excellent law in its developed form, King Bimbisara, 
for the purpose of hearing the law, raised a numbor of men to accom- 
pany him from the foot of the mountain to its summit, They levelled 
the valleys and spanned precipices, and with stones made a staircase 
about ten paces wide and five or six li long. In the middle of the road 
nre two small stapes, one called the * Dismounting from the Chariot,’ 
because the king, when he got here, went forward on foot; the other is 
called ‘Sending back tho crowd,’ because the King, separating the 
common folk, would not allow them to proceed with him. The summit 
of the mountain is long from east to west, and narrow from north to 
sonth," Tho pilgrim then describes the caves mentioned by Fa Hian, 
and from his account, the ruined brick Vihüra must have been re-built 
after Fa Hian’s departure. 

There are other details given which I need not quote. Suffice 
it to say that the spot was one of considerable sanctity, and it was 
here that the Buddha dwelt during much of the later portion of his 
life, and is said to have delivered many of his most developed 
sitras. Though there has never been any serious doubt as to the 
identity of the spot, and though it had been twice visited by en- 
thusiastic archwologists, it is curious that till I visited it, no attempt 
seems to have been made to exploit its treasures. I had only 
a few hours available, but a very little examination showed the 
remains of important buildings, and gave me the beautiful image of 
the Buddha, shown in Plate If. Itis of a black stone, which stone- 
carvers of the neighbourhood told me came from Monghyr, and is in a 
state of excellent preservation, though there is no doubt as to its having 
lain for centuries safoly buried in the ground, 

The descriptions of the Chinese pilgrims are, as usual, accurate, 
There nre, as I have said, two large caves, joined together by a 
cleft in the rock, besides a number of smaller ones. The massive 
staircase of king Bimbisira, with the ruins of its two stüpas, is still in 
existence, and I used it myself in clambering up to the site of the 
cave, The top of the mountain is simply a mass of buried ruins, and 
may contain unnumbered treasures. 

As regards the sculptured image itself, —for an excellent heliograph of 
which I have to thank Col. Waterhouse,—Babu Carat Candra Das, O. L. E., 
has been good enough to give me the following note, which he has drawn — 
up with the assistance of Lama Cerab Gya-tsho :—" The image belongs 
io the Mahayana school of Buddhism. The Buddha is represented in 


i Beal's translation, ii, 158, 
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the dhyani asana, or attitude of meditation, seated on a lotus. The lotus, 

which grows in mad, is symbolical of purity born of a vile origin, and 

intimates that the Buddha was not tainted by the mire of worldly” 
existence, of suffering, and of sin, though he was spiritually evolved ont 

of the world. This Padmüsana is placed on a Vajra,—the essence of 

the thunderbolt,—the diamond, which is symbolical of unchange- 

ableness. Hence the whole throne is called a Vajrüsana. This Vajra- 

sana is again placed on the back of two lions, to denote that the Buddha 

is supremely fearless.! Beside each lion there is an upüsaka, or Buddhist 

devotee, and the whole is surmounted by the Kalpavrkga, or Wishing-tree 
of Heaven. i 

“The image belonging to the Mahāyāna school, the Buddha is not 
accompanied by the Arhats, Cáriputra and Maudgalyáyana, but by the 
Bódhisattvas Avalékitégvara, and Vajrapági. Avalókitécvara stands 
on the right in the mahamudràü posture of meditation. The particular 
mudrá is determined by the position of the fingers of his right hand. 
He wears a tapering crown, such as those used by kings of early India 
during the Greek period. The crown indicates that he is in this world 
looking both to the temporal as well as to the spiritual interests of all 
living creatures. A lotus flower touches his left arm on which be is 
slightly reclining. This lotus is symbolical of his pure birth, like 
Padmayüni, i.e., Brahma. He wears ornaments to show his royal birth. 

“On the left of the Buddha stands Vajrapini, the Bodhisattva of 
mystical theology, and therefore called Guhyapati, the Lord of Mysticism. 
In appearance he is exactly like Avalokitégvara. These two Bodhi- 
sattvas are called the Upaputras of the Buddha: to them he delivered, 
respectively, the Mahiyana Sütras, and the Tantras. 

u A little above their heads are two Caityas, called the Stüpas of 
accumulated flowers. The representation of & Caitya, or monument 
containing relics of the Buddha, was considered as equally effective ns 
making an image of his person, Images were difficult to make without 
unintentional irreverence in the result, and hence it was ordained that 
Caityas might be used to serve their purpose. 

“ Above the Caityas are the images of two holy goddesses, Tara the 
Fair and Táràá the Green? 

“The White Tara (Liberatriz) represents pure transcendental wis- 
dom, which secures nirvdaa to its possessor. She is the mother of all 
Buddhas and Bódhisattvas, because, without Prajia Páramitàá no one can 
become Buddha. She (Tari) liberates all sattvas from the worldly 


| Perhaps also with a reference to his race, He was Gikya Simha—G. A. G. 
8$ See Dr. Waddoll's account of Tara in J, R. A. S. for 1894, pp. 51 & ff. G. A. G. 
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bondage. She is white, a colour which is symbolical of perfect purity. 
She is gained by the practice of the Sätra, the Vinaya and the Abhi- 
dharma, 

“Tarai the Green, represents the Cakti, or Prakrti, the green nature 
symbolising the divine energy, or Diva Natura. Figuratively, she is mar- 
ried to Vajrapini Bodhisattva, the symbolical purusa. Itis therefore held 
in the Mantrayaua (Tantrik) section of Mahiyina Buddhism, that when 
a man has studied or perceived the true secrets of nature, i.e., the all- 
pervading law of procreation, being duly initiated into the mystical 
doctrine taught by Vajrapini, under miraculous inspiration of the 
Buddha, while in the sambhdgakaya, he will become one with a holy 
woman or goddess, and in that union vanish for ever from worldly 
existence, and enter into Nirvāna,” 

The inscription at the foot of the image is the ordinary Buddhist 


creed. 
e. 
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On a new Copper-plate Grant of Dharmapala.—By Umes CHANDRA 
BaravvAL, I. C. S.* 


(With Plate III.) 
[ Read, April, 1894. ] 


The copper-plate inscription, recording a grant of four villages 
by king Dharma Pala to Bhatta Náráyana, of which a transcript and 
an English translation are annexed, was discovered by me in the month 
of November, 1893, at Khálimpur, near Gaur, in the District of Malda. 
An illiterate Muhammadan cultivator found it in a paddy field, at the 
northern extremity of the village, while employed in ploughing it, about 
two years ago, He is since dead. The Plate was with his widow, Mori 
Béwa. I have purchased it from her. 

The importance of this copper-plate to all students of Indian History, 
and particularly to Brihmans and Káyasthas in Bengal, who trace their 
descent from the five Brahmans and the five Káyasthas of Kannauj invit- 
ed to this country by king Adicgüra, cannot be over-estimated ; while to 
those among the Bengal Bráhmans, who claim their descent from 
Bhatta Náriyana himself, the interest attaching to the record is that of 
a piece of family history. 

It is, so far as I know, the oldest copper-plate grant of the Pala 
dynasty yet discovered. Unfortunately it only gives the date of the 
grant, “In the year of the king's reign," and leaves the date of the 
reign itself in uncertainty. The latter is yet more or less conjectural. 

General Cunningham assigned to Gapila, father of Dharma Pala, 
the latter part of the 8th century of the Christian Era; while Dr. 
Rájéndra Lala Mitra placed him nearly a century later. I think the 
former estimate to be the more correct. The Lahiris, among the Bàrén- 
dra Brihmans, who claim their descent from Bhatta Nārāyaņn, have pre- 
served a genealogical record which shows that Pitümbar Lahiri, the 
contemporary of Ballila Sēna, was 14th in descent from Bhatta Nàrá- 
yana. Taking Pitambar as alive in 1150 A. D., and giving 25 years to 

* (Owing to the importance of the copper-plate grant it has been thought 
advianble to publish Mr. Batavyal’s paper ns it stands, withont delay. Ed) 
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each generation, we obtain 800 A. D., as the date of Bhatta Niriyana, 
This closely agrees with Cunningham's conclusions deduced from other 
sources of information. 

The date of the copper-plate record, may, therefore, be roughly put 
down, in the present state of our knowledge, as 800 A.D. It is thus 
nearly 1100 years old. 

In external appearance it closely resembles the Plate of Niriyana 
Pala, described on page 217, Volume IL, of Hájendra Lila Mitra's “ Indo- 
Aryans,” though it is older than the latter! 

The Plate is about 1th of an inch thick, and is oblong in shape, and 
has 33 lines of inscription in front, and 29 lines on the reverse. The 
whole has been deciphered by myself. In one or two places the reading 
is n tentative one—subject to revision: but upon the whole it may bo 
taken as a correct re-production. The letters mark the stage of the tran- 
sition of the Dévanügari into the Bangali. Some of the strokes are 
obsolete at the present day. 

The current traditions about Bhatta Narayana were a puzzle to 
the historical student in more respects than one. According to some 
writers, Bhatta Niriyana was invited to Bengal by king Adigüra : 
but according to the older genealogists—as for instance the famous 
Dévivara, the contemporary of Caitanya,—the name of tho Brahman 
of the Cindilya gófra, who came at the invitation of Adicgüra, was 
Ksiticn. Then, again; while some writers state that Bhatta Niriyana 
was a contemporary of Adicüra, and place Adicira in the end of the 
10th century of the Cika Era, another tradition makes Adigàt Ojha, 
son of Bhatta Narayana, a contemporary of king Dharma Pila, who, 
as we have seen, lived at the end of the 8th century of the Christian 
Era. This last tradition? says that king Dharma Pala made the grant 


| Tt measures 1^ 42" x 111" inches, and has a scalloped top of brass 7 inches 
hich, nnd 4 inches longat the base, bearing what seems tobe an impression of the royal 
soul. The centre of the top is enclosed in a ring of 4 circles, the innermost of 
which is 24 inches, and the outermost 4 inches in dinmoter. Around these circles 
are six projections representing, probably, lotus petals, the two uppermost of which 
enclose what seems to be the effigy of a human head. The emblem in the centro 
is a wheel mounted on a stand, and supported by a deer rampant on each side, 


Below this is written between two parallel lines Crimba Dharmapila Dévah, 


and below this writing is a sprig formed of a flower and two loaves, 
8$ It has been preserved in the genealogical record of the Lāhiris, to which 
allusion hus been made above, It runs ns follows ;— E 


kawa vi aa afa kai = -— 


ar weuqifu: aaa EA ater | 
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-of the village Dhiimasira on the bank of the Ganges to Adigal Ojhi, son 

of Bhatta Narayana, and this specific statement has an appearance of 
authenticity about it. Its authenticity, however, is now confirmed by 
the copper-plate, at least incidentally; for we now know beyond doubt 
that Bhatta Narayana was a contemporary of Dharma Pala, and his 
son Adigaf Ojha, too, appears to have been patronized by that king. 

Up to date no authentic account of Adigira has been obtained. 
The oldest writers on bráhmanical genealogy, whose writings have 
come down to us—1 refer particularly to Hari Migra and Êru Migra— 
place Adicira shortly before the Palas; and they state that shortly 
after the arrival of the five Brahmagas from Kannauj, the kingdom 
of Gaur became subject to the Palas. These writers expressly men- 
tion Dàva Pala, the successor of Dharma Pala, as the most famous king 
of the Pala dynasty, which succeeded the dynasty of Adigüra.! 

Now this account seems to be borne out by the evidence of the 
copper-plate, 


wa Ies aaa Sere WU 
asrergrcrawat: u fers uos ee germen oj ii 
us Auha: gug MARA far 
mafa fas. kaa HETTE | 
am a ferae sag tA ARa y 
urs aw fafai ggah MELNUS: N 
miga aR fanat | 
qrad erquifawzrSrE g TER: i 


Boo p. 117 of “ Gaure Bráhmana," by Baba Mahima Chandra Mazumdar, 
Edition 1886. . 
1 Thus Hari Migra writes:— 


amwona qfecwxm ate ow <p aa: 


TST xau wer Aaga: | 
Swine Mond : gama: pet 
wat wur afa: sea à g Ag ! 


Seo “Vigva Köpa" by Nigéndra Nátha Ghosh, article Kulina, page 398. In 
this verse we have evidence that the religion of the Palas was a mixture of 
the Vedio and the Buddhistic doctrines, In fact, & fusion of the two religions 
was taking place nt this period, the result of which was the total absorption of the 
Buddhists in the ranks of the “ Hindüs," by which name the followers of the mixed 
religion came to be designated by their Musalman conquerors. 

J. 1. 6 












— 
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According to this evidence, certain pious Brühmanas of the Lata 
country were already established in the territory of Paugdravardhann, 
as the guardians of a temple, and Bhatta Narayana came to them as 
n friend. 

To students of classical Sanserit, Lafa is known as a sent of learn- 
ing, which gave its name to a peculiar style of alliterative composition, 
known as Lüf-ünupraása. I think it was a district of Kannanj, the same 
as the country of Kölāñca, of our tradition, whence the five Brah- 
manas came to Bengal (then Pundra) at Adicüra's invitation,! 

Thus the five Brailmanas preceded Bhatta Nariyana into this 
country by some time. They came at the invitation of the traditional 
Adigira (that probably was his title) whose dynasty shortly after- 
wards was overthrown by the Pilas. 

The Palas are known in history as kings of Ganda. We nro all fami- 
liar with the name of the great city of Gaur, the capital of Bengal down 
to the time of Akbar, of which tke ruins 4 can still be seen in the disg- 
trict of Malda. But we are-not equally familiar with the fact that in 
the earlier centuries of the Christian Era, there were, on tho north 
of the Ganges, as many as five kingdoms, or principalities, of the name 
of Gauda, or Gaur, extending from Oudh (Ayódhyà) on the west, to 
Pundra, or Paundravardhana on theeast. These were collectively known 
as Paca Gauda. The kings of these five Gandas had political rela- 
tions with the great king of Kannauj on the west, sometimes even 
with the kings of Kagmir still further west, and with the king of 
Paugdravardhana on the east, Hargavardhana, or Cilüdityn, of Kan- 
nauj, the contemporary of Hiuen Tsiang, is said to have invaded Gauda, 
and some of the kings of Kigmir also are recorded to have done 
the samo thing and to have carried off a number of their people into 
Kāçmīr as captives. Then in the history of Kiacmir we read of 
an interesting event. In the middle of the 8th century, a king of 
Kágmir, Jayiditya or Jayapida, visited Paundravardhana incognito. J 
The king of Paundravardhana, Jayanta, however, came to know who 
he was, and secured his friendship by giving him his daughter in 
marriage. With the assistance of his powerful son-in-law, king Jayanta, 
it is said, conquered the kings of the five Gaudas. 

It is conjectured by some writers that this Jayanta was no other 
than the Adigüra of our traditions. If there be any truth in the ac- 


1 [It hns hitherto been considered na corresponding to central and southern 
Gujarat, sec Indian Antiquary, Vol, XXII (1893), p. 183. Ep.) ys 
3 To the east of the ramparts of the old city is an extensive swamp locally — 

known fs Bhntior Bil, Tho village of Khalimpnr, where the copper- y A 
notice was discovered, is on the eastern edge of this swamp. "ud" Teu 
"ay Row 
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counts of the early genealogical writers, who place the reign of Adicüra 
shortly before the rise of the Pila dynasty, the conjocture would seem 
to be well founded. j 

We learn from the copper-plate that a time of great commotion and 
political turmoil preceded the rise of the Pala dynasty. The country was 
torn with internecine war, and the people every where longed for a strong 
ruler who would restore peace and order. The sceptre of Cilàditya had 
fallen into weaker hands, and in the midst of these disorders Gopála 
rose to supreme power in Gauda, in the latter part of the 8th century, 
and was everywhere welcomed by the subject people as a great deliver- 
er. By Gauda here we must understand the five Gaudas, comprising 
North Bibür and Oudh. Gopüla was succeeded by his son Dharma Pala, 
who threw a bridge of boats across the Ganges, and with a host of 
cavalry, “Supplied by the many vassal kings of the North," overran 
the country on the south bank of the great river, and established him- 
self at Pütaliputra. Towards the west his victories extended over 
Kannauj, which, it would seem, was at that time, reduced to a state 
of subjection to foreign princes, viz., the Bhdjas, the Madras, &c., and 
which he liberated from them, restoring its king to his paternal throne. 

The kingdom of Paundravardbana had, we find, become absorbed 
into the dominions of Dharma Pala: for the villages to which the grant 
relates were all situated within that kingdom which now became part 
and parcel of Gauda. 

Bhatta Niriyana, the grantee, is well-known to the learned as the 
author of the drama Veni Sam/dra, the last great work of the imaginative 
art in classical Sanskrit, in point of time. The drama is largely quoted 
in the Avaléka of Dhanika—the commentator of the Daca-rüpaka— 
who according to Dr. Hall was living about the middle of the 10th 
century. At the end of this drama there is a verse, in which the poet 
deplores the decay of poetry in his age. "The royal patrons of poetry 
he writes, “have flown away like swans."! Is this an allusion to 
Harsa Vardhana, the royal patron of Bhatta Vana? The Veni Samhara, 
itself, may be nothing more or less than a patriotic though covert 
appeal to the poet's countrymen, the Páàücálas, to remember their 
disgrace, as the daughter of the old king of Pāñcāla, the heroine of the 


1 Tho entire verse runs as follows :— 
marangu Riaan aa xr9reuradt- 

| Wea: wya aa A ae: wae | 
Kanoni ata far 

ann mq way YAA sary sua) RTTA I 





| Mee au ind À bi —— lium v maal. M fron bus. iu 
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Mahābhārata, remembered|her own disgrace at the hands of Duhcüsann. 
Bhatta Narayana was a learned man nnd a genius, But there was no 
reward for his learning, nnd no recognition of his genius in the land of 
his own birth. Some of his country men had gone to Paundravardhana 
nt the invitation of its king: and in search of fortune, he too, seems 
to have followed in their wake. Such, it seems to me, was the real 
history of this great Brahman, the list of whose descendants in modern 
times includes sneh names as the Inte Raji Rim Mohan Ray, tho lato 
Pandit levara Chandra Vidyasagar, the Mahārāja Sir J6téndra Móhan 
Tagore, Kt, Babi Hom Chandra Banerjee, the poet, the Honorable 
W. C. Bonnerjea, the Advocate, the Honorable Dr. Guru Das Banerjee, 
the judge, the Honorable Suréndra N&th Banerji, the orator, and last, 
though mot least, Mahámnahópádhyáàya Mahésa Chandra Nyāyaratna, 
C.I.E., one of the most eminent of our living Pandits. 

Having come into Paundravardliana, Bhattu Niriyana found a 
patron, not in Ádicüra, as has been hitherto believed, but in one Narayana 
Varman, who in the copper-plate grant is described as the MaAhasamantà- 
dhipati, of Dharma Püla. Samanta means a vassal prince or chief. 
Nürüyana Varman would therefore seem to have been the head of the 
Imperial Department in which the Emperor's business relations with 
Sümnntas was transacted. 

It was at the recommendation of Narfiyana Varman that Dharma 
Pala, while encamped at Pataliputra, in the 32nd year of his reign, 
issued this copper-plate grant in favour of Bhatta Narayana. It was 
a princely gift which, valued in the currency of our day, would be worth 
more than a lakh of rupees, and shows in what great este&m the Bhatta 
was held in the land of his adoption. It is remarkable that the grant 
was made by a Buddbist king to a Brahman, on the recommendation 
of a high officer of State whose name shows that he was a Ksatriya. 

For administrative purposes the territory of Paundravardhana was 
divided into a number of Maadalas, or circles: and these again were 
sub-divided into a number of Visayas. The copper-plate mentions the 
Mandalas and the Visayas in which the four villages, the subject matter 
of the grant, were situnted, There was a Record Office in each Visaya, 
the President of which was the Visaya-pati, Now it is most impor- 
tant to note that this officer had nothing to do with the collection of 
the revenues, The “Collector” appears in the copper-plate grant as 
the Sasthüdhikréa: and the “Magistrate” as the Danda-gakti. The 
Visayapati was the keeper of the Revenue Records of his charge: he 
was in fact the officer who under the Muhammadans became the Qanungo. 
The head ministerial officer of the Vigaya office, was the Jyéstha- 
káyastha; and the Vigayapati, it would seem, took cognizance of all 


— 
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judicial questions relating to land and land revenue. Under him was 
an officer, named Dügagrümika, or the superintendent of ten villages: 
which shows that there was a further administrative sub-division of 
ten-village groups, the village, or gráma, being then, as now, the lowest 
unit in the chain of administrative division, 

The office of the Jy2stha-kayastha. shows that there were inferior 
Kayasthas, or writers (or Patwiris, aa we now call them), in the villages 
within the jurisdiction of the Viísaya. In other words, Küyasthas 
must have been numerous in Bengal when Bhatta Niriyana came. 
Thus the tradition about the Káyasthas of Bengal being the de- 
scendants of the five Kayastha servants of the five Kannaujia Bráh- 
mans now seems to bea pure myth. It may be true that Adicüra 
invited five Brahmans as well as five Kayasthas from the civilized and 
advanced province of Kannanj, to introduce spiritual and secular 
reforms in Bengal; but it does not follow that at that time there were 
no Brihmans or no Kiyasthas in Bengal at all. 

As regards the territory of Paundravardhana, or Pundra, there 
can be no doubt that originally it meant North Bengal, and may have 
included Banga proper, or Eastern and Deltaic Bengal also. The capital 
was atthe place now occupied by the extensive ruins of Pandui, pro- 
perly Parud, in the district of Maldah, on the east of the Mahünanda. 
A great branch of the Ganges (now known aa the Kilindi) originally 
joined the Mahananda river, close to the ancient city of Pundra, which 
being thus at the confluence of two great rivers rapidly rose in wealth 
and power. It existed as the capital of an independent kingdom down 
to the latter- part of the 8th century, when, as the copper-plate showa 
it became absorbed in the dominion of the Pálas. A new and a rival 
capital on the west bank of the Mahàánanda, near its junction with the 
Kilindi, appears to have arisen under the Palas, or shortly before the 
rise of that dynasty, and this ultimately became the Gaur of Muhamma- 
dan history. 

In the district of Malda we still have an important caste called 
Pandari, or Pürá, the members of which were returned at the last 
census nt 9,000 in round numbers. They seem to be the descendants 
of the ancient Pundras—at one time the ruling caste in the country. 
They are a pushing race, numbering in their ranks pleaders, Government 
clerks, money-lenders, and traders. Many of them work as rearers 
of silk-worms and weavers of silken fabrics. They form a rich and 
influential caste; but even to this day thoy have not succeeded in 
securing the services of pure Bráhmans as priests. They have a quarter 
of their own in the town of English-bazür, known as Paratuii, 


| These inferior officers are the Karanane of the copper-plate. 
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Dharma Pála's successors after a time seem to have been driven 
more and more towards the Enst, as Kannauj, we find, gradually re- 
covered much of its lost ground. The last king of the Pala dynasty— 
according to a Sanskrit Manuscript which I have unearthed from the 
Muhammadan Mosque at Pandui,—was Hama Pala, and the manuscript 
gives the date of his death, as the year 922 of the Çaka Era, I think 
this is n mistake for 977 Çaka Era, which would correspond to 1055 
A. D. The wording of the chronogram is Wh ata qaynà (written 
in Bangali character )—where tu I think, ia a clerical mistake for qu. t 

This slight clerical mistake being corrected, the result is 977 Çaka, 
Thus the Pilas reigned for nearly three centuries: at first over a wide 
empire spreading from the borders of Kannauj to East Bengal, but 
latterly over Northern and Eastern Bengal mainly, with their capital 
very near to the present town of English-bazir, where the remains of the 
palace of Ballila Séna are still pointed out. The Muhammadan city 
of Gaur sprung up a little to the south of the old Hindu capital. 


TRANSLATION. 


PhosPERITY— 

May the Ten Forces of Vajrásana,? who has steadfastly accepted 
omniscience as the greatest good, protected by the Great Queen, Bene- 
volence, and victorious over the ten quarters of the globe, where nume- 
rous hosts of Maras are seen,—protect you ! 


1 The Clóka containing this date (as corrected above) runs thus :— 
mi kia pat AT rest 
wu qafat wefa€] ux wr | 
enar srermupeerrsrenzran we wf 
st qarama a: Sage vr: 
Chapter XI of the MS. qu is a flute, expressing the 7 notes of the 


gamut. It thus stands for 7. tu -du yields 77. vay refers to the 9 openings of 


the human body, and thus stands for 9. Following the principle yg yrat afar 
the whole thing means 977. Tho exact date, as above given, is year 977 Çaka : month 
Kérttika (when the sun enters the sign of Virgo): the 14th duy of the waning moon. 


Thursday: noon. 
$ Vajrasana isa name of the Buddha. The Ten Forces are thus enumerat- 


ed:* Charity, good character, mercy, bravery, meditation, prudence, strength, 
means of performance, attention, and knowledge. The Mares are the ovil passions 
personified. 


* aae- Urapwrer wer ai Y 
sue: afafasrat ww ui 3 ii 
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Dayitavisnu, adorned with all kinds of learning, was the progenitor 
of the excellent race of Avanipdlas, just as the ocean is the progenitor 
of the beautiful Goddess Cri, and as the moon is the progenitor of that 
light which delights the whole earth. 

From him sprang (ri Vapyata, the highly honoured, the success- 
ful, who overthrew his enemies, and adorned the earth as far as the 
sea with great deeds. 

His son was Cri Gopila, the crown jewel on the head of all rulers 
of the earth. The subjects made him take the hand of Laksmi,! 
to put an end to the practice of fishes. Even the whiteness of the full- 
moon night but faintly imitates, in the several quarters of the globe, the 
splendour of his great and lasting reputation. 

Even as Rohini is of the moon, and Svàühàá is of the resplendent God 
of Fire, as Carvini is of Civa, and Bhadra is of Kuvéra, as Caci is of 
Indra, and as Laksmi is of Visnu—so was Cri Dedda Dēvī, the daughter 
of the king of the Bhadras, the Queen of that Lord of Earth, in whose 
company he sought for the relaxation of his mind. 

From these two sprang Cri Dharmapala, honoured by hosts of good 
men. The Lord of all Rulers of Earth, alone he ruled over the circle of 
the whole earth. The four oceans—the ditches of the earth, whose 
shores bear the foot-prints of his war elephants plunging into their 
waters, even they cannot stop his march, when he goes forth to con- 
quer the four quarters, 

When with exuberant glee his armies move to conquer the four quar- 
ters of the globe, and the earth in consequence loses her balance, as if 
with her mountains moving to and fro, the Snake-god Cósa, under- 
neath the Earth with his circle of heads, smarting under the great pres- 
sure, which makes the jewels sink in their sockets, has to follow his 
march with uplifted hands. 

When his armies depart, and with their movements fill all the re- 
gions of the sky with heaps of dust, the Earth grows extremely light, 
and the hoods of the Snake-god, with their jewels emerging again, feel 
a great relief. 

When he invades a hostile territory, his anger burns like the ocean ' 
fire, unquenchable, knowing no other limit than the four seas. 

There were great rulers of the earth in ancient times, such as Prthu, 
Rüma, the descendant of Raghu, Nala, aud so forth. The Creator wish- 


1 To ‘take the hand of Lakgmi’ is to assume the sovereign power. ' Practice of 
«üshosa' means civil war, where men kill each other as one fish devours another. Tt 
would appear that Gópàála's father, Vapyata, was n chief of some sort, but Gópala 
himself became a great king, and put an end to the anarchy and civil war which 
thon distracted Northern India, 
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ing to see all of them put together, has in the Kali-yuga raised this 
pillar of a king, (ri Dharmapala, who has surpassed the honour and 
greatness of innumerable kings, to which the fickle Goddess of Pros- 
perity, like a she-elephant, is tied for ever. 

The God Indra, when suddenly he sees the ten quarters of the 
globe whitened by the dust raised by the vanguard of his army, and 
fancies it to be the approach of the army of Mindhata, shuts his eyes 
and ponders, But there is no occasion to-day for his all-conquering 
arms rendering the assistance of his warlike troops to Indra, ! 

Who, unto the king of Kannauj gave his own (the king's) 
golden coronation vessel, of excellent make, uplifted by the delighted 
elders of the Pificilas, the water wherefrom was all at the same 
time poured out by the kings of the Bhojas, the Matsyas, the Madras, 
the Kurus, the Yadus, the Yavanas, the Avantis, the Gindhiras and 
the Kiras, doing obeisance to him with their moving crowns while 
his own face bore the mark of beautiful quivering eyebrows.? 

He constantly hears his praises sung by cowherds moving about 
in forests, while tending their cattle in the jungles on the out-skirts of 
villages; by the children playing in every house-court; by the keepers 
of the market.places; by the parrots in cages in the house of pleasure ; 
and his face therefore is always downcast with modesty. 

From his victorious encampment established at Pataliputra, where 
a bridge constructed across the stream of the Bhügirathi, with boats 
of various kinds, is mistaken for the row of hills of the Sétubandha, 
where countless troops of war-elephants blackening the light of day, 
produce the impression of the rainy season; where the horizon is grey 
with the dust raised by the sharp hoofs of the hosts of cavalry contin- 
geuts supplied by many kings of the North ; where the earth sinks under 
the weight of the endless array of foot-soldiers of all the kings of 
Jambudvipa assembled for rendering service to the highest amongst 
kings, the devont follower of Sugata, always thinking of the feet of 
the Mabarijidhiraja Cri Gcpüla Deva, the highest among kings, the 
highest among lords, the prosperous Dharmapéla (thus sayeth) :— 


1 Mandhata nsed to assist Indra in his war with the enemies of the Goda, 
The meaning of the text is that, under tho sway of Dharmapéila, the enemies of the 
Gods had ceased to exist. 

2 Iam indebted to Mr. Grierson for pointing out to me that, according to the 
Bhagalpur Copper-plato Grant of Niriyana Pala, Dharmapila conquered the Bbōjas, 
the Matsyas, the Madras, &c., and thereby liberated the Paficila country. The 
moaning of the words sefen-efer-werwen is somewhat obsonre, I havo 


construed it thus: farm wars virement ux Ya WAO WU making it thus 
an adverb to WW ! 
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The village named Kraujica-Qvabhra, in the Visaya of Mahanta- 
praküca, in the Mandala of Vyüghratati, in the territory of Pundra 
Vardhana. 

Its boundary :—On the west, Gapginiká ; on the north, Küdambari's 
temple, and a date tree; on the north-east, the embankment constructed 
by the Rajaputra Devafa, extending to the grove of lemons; on the 
east, the embankment Vitaka, extending to the artificial water-course ; 
skirting the water-course lined with Jambu trees, the boundary line 
proceeds as far as the said water-course. Emerging thence it extends 
as far as the minor stream near the Vilva tree of the sacred grove 
emerging whence again ® * è © è ei, 

Also the village named Masha-Cammrali. 

Of this also the boundary on the north is Ganginika ; thence on the 
east, passing along the minor stream, is the water-course lined with 
mango trees, extending to the * * $ © water-course.* Emerging 
thence again on the south, is the village Kalika GQeabhra. Emerging 
thence it goes so far as Cri-phalabhi-suka on the west, whence agaiu, 
along the minor stream near the Vilva tree, it enters Ganginikd, 

In the village Palituka, the boundary on the south is the Kana 
island ; on the east, the stream of the Kaunviyd; on the north, Gay inikàá ; 
on the west, tlie Jainanyüyika : the said island (Kana) is the barning- 
ground of this village. 

The boundaries of village Gapippalli, in the Visaya of Sthal:kkafa, 
in the Mandala of Amrasandika: On the east, the western boundary of 
the lands of Udragrüma; on the south, a marsh; on the west, an old 
river-bed named Vaiçānikā; on the north, a cattle-path marking the 
boundary between it and Udragrama. 

To all (in authority) assembled in these fom villages, Rajas,” 
Rajanyas,*  HRájaputras,* Rajamityas,* Sénipatis,7  Visaynpatis, * 
Bhogapatis, ? Sasthüdhikrtas, ? Dandagaktis, ! Dandapácikas, ? Cau- 


! The translation of the boundaries of this village is to be taken as tentative, 
3 The text is here somewhat illegible. 
5 Réja-subordinate chiefs, who nnder tho Muhammada 18 became Zemindars. 
^ Rajanya =the followers and dependants of Rajas. 
5 Rajaputra = persons of royal lineage. 
$ Rajdmétya= ministers of tho king. 
7 Séndpati > commanders of troops. 
| Visayapati > presidenta of the Vigaya offico, 
. 9 Bhógapati = purveyors. 
10 Sastha-"dhikrta = collectors of revenue. 
it Danda-cakti = magistrates. 
i3 Danda-pécika = executioners of sentences on Criminals. 
Vedic’ 
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réddharnikas,! — Dóssádhasüdhanikns,? — Dütas,5 — Kholas,*  Gamá- 
gamikabhitvaramünas, ^  Hastyaevagümahisyajavikadhyaksas, © Naka- 
dhyaksas,7 Valadhyaksas, 5 Tarikas,” Caulkikas, !° Gaulmikas, ! all 
persons holding either temporary or permanent commissions, and 
other servants of the king not named herein of the Cátfa!? and Bhata 
tribes: (in particular) to the Jyéstha Küyastha,!5 Maliámahattara,!* 
Dicagrimika,'® and other incumbents of the Visaya office, np- 
pointed from time to time, with all their subordinate writers and 
accountants, ^ and to all resident cultivators: (to all persons above 


t Caur-'óddharanska = discoverers of thieves, or police officers. 
Dos-sddha-ssdhanika s= executors of all works to bo done by manual labour, 
newering to Pablic Works officers of our day. 

3 Dita = political agents. 

4 Kidla=? spies. (Tho word means a lame man; in vulgar langnagó it also 
means a jackal.) 

b Gamnigamika- bhituaramina =tho oxpediter of messongers: the head of the 
staff of peona. 

6 Hasty-agva, Fe. = superintendent of elephants, horses, kine, buffaloes, gonts 
and sheep, 

7 Nükd.'dhyakgaz chiefa of police stations. (This is conjectural; tho word 
Niki is locally used to denote a police ont-poat.) 

5 Fali-dhyaksa =Commander-in-Chief of land forces, 

9 Tarika > commander of naval forces. 

10 Coulkika = enstoms officers. 

Il Gaulmika=commanders of garrisons or military stations. 

15 Céfa and Bhaja seem to have been menial officers of the Intelligonco 
Department, who moved abont the country for collecting secret information and 
became in course of time the pesta of society. The word Cüfa became the synonym 
for a deceiver. | 

1$ Jyéstha Kéyostha =the head-writer, or head ministerial officer of the V:sayo 
office, 

15 The word Mahattara seems to be twice engraved by mistake. The Mahattara 
was the officer whose namo still survives in tho grants known as Maluittran. 

I5 Dága-grámika ⸗ superintendents of ten villages. "The ten-village adminis- 
trative divisions were included in the jurisdiction of the Vipayes, which I think 
answered the same purpose as parganas under the Mahammadana. 

16 The original for this is sa-karamán, Karana, was but another name of 
Kiyastha, the great enste of Writers and Acconntants ander the Hindi kings, and of 
Patwaria of our own times, from whose oppressive dealings and sharp practices 
the kings were particularly enjoined to proteot their subjects. Thus wo have an 


ancient text : 
SACS SMA ST ST eam fa fu: | l 
Siwara ser CS waga fraa: i AITEN I 


About the identity of the Kgrana with the Käyosthas it may be ni 


social gatherings of Adyusthas now-a-days, it is customary firat ot all tosa 
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enumerated) the king, after paying his respects to the Brahmanas, ! 
conveys his greetings, sends his message, or issues his commands (as 
may be appropriate in each case) :— 

Be it known unto you :— 

Our Mahisimantidhipati Cri Narayana Varman, by the mouth 
of the Yavarüja Cri Tribhuvana Pala, the messenger, addresses us as 
follows :— 

“We, for increasing the merit of our father and mother, as well as 
of self have caused a House of God to be erected at Cubhasthali, 
There have we established the God-guided Bhatta Narayana, who came 
to visit the Brahmanas of the Ldfa country, whom we appointed as the 
guardians and worshippers of the said House of God, 

“For the performance of the offices of religion in the said House, 
may your Majesty be pleased to grant to the said Bhatta Nariyana 
four villages, together with their markets, roads, and everything on the 
surface," 

Then we, in pursuance of his recommendation, have in the terms 
of his address, established and granted these above-written four vil- 
lages, with markets, roads, and everything on the surface, as far a8 
their respective boundaries, as also with everything above them, 
together with the ten apacdras, free of all tribute, and free from all 
coercive measures. May this grant last, like the pores of the earth, as 
long as the sun and the moon! 

Wherefore, all of you, out of respect for the merit attaching to 
grants of lands, and out of fear of falling into the great hell that 
awaits those who deprive people of their lands, should respect this 
grant, after giving your assent to the same.” And all resident culti- 
vators are hereby commanded to submit to these orders, and to pay 
their appropriate rents, food supplies, and all other tributes (to the 
grantees). 

Many kings, like Sagara and others, made grants of lands; who- 
ever rules the earth, at any one time, to him, for that time, belongs the 
merit of these grants. 


Bráhmanas with the words mga WW!, and afterwards to salute Kiyasthas with 
at acta TR: | 


1 The Brüáhmapas, it must be remembered were the repositories of the law 
in those days: whence their mention here. 

a The SZmantas wore the subordinate chiefs ander the Hindi kings. A royal 
officer, superintended the king's business relations with his Sémantas: and it was 
this officer, whose title was the Mahd-e@manta-'dhipats. 

8 The words “after giving your assent to the-samo" would indicate that the 
grant had to be registered in the Visaya office. 
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The grantor of land enjoys happiness in heaven for sixty-thonsand 
years: the robber of land, and he who assents to the robbery, go to hell 
for the same period, 

Whoever robs lands granted by himself or by another rots as a 
worm in hell with his ancestors. Wherefore, let no man who under- 
stands all this destroy the reputation of others who grant lands, after 
pondering that life and prosperity are unstable like the drop of water 
ou a lotus leaf. 

Prosperity is like the flash of lightning; this body of onrs is like 
the flame of a lamp. Life is hedged in by sorrow. Those who destroy 
the good deeds of others, reap nothing bnt bad repute; while the 
fame of those who maintain them is lasting as the sun and the moon. 
But what use of quoting texts? In this matter kings will do what 
appears to them best after reflection. 

In the prosperous and victorious reign, year 32; days of Marga, 12. 

This plate has been engraved by the skilful Tátata, son of Subhata, 
grandson of Bhogata.! 


| In translating the text, where it refers to the grantees, I have nssnmed 
Bhatta and Bhattiraka to be tho same.—As regards tho country of Lata, it is 
interesting to note—that it is referred to in the Mandasór Inscription of Kumara 
Gnpta and Bandhuvarman (Indian Antiquary, Vol, XX, p. 196). There we aro 
told that the famons gnild of silk-weavers who built the temple of the Sun at 
Dacapura originally came from the province of Lata, which is described in these 
words :— 








amfa stem i 

8 werfen RU THT 
aafaa arcem requis | 
AU UJIRA WI: 
kaa: SGA Kasai: OUR M 


This description seems to be applicable to Kannanj. Hinon Tsiang saw a large 
temple of the Sun, built of bino stone, in Kannanj, on the bank of the Ganges, and it 
was probably in imitation of the same that the Láfa weavers built the temple of tho 
Sun at Dagapnra. 
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XTHTATSIUTSUR E: d 
OBVERSE. 
L. | ete 
asa aafaa Tae 
L. 2 TA TSAI | 
en urna: ufrur 
L. 3 Erana 
caq at aama fest vata n [1] 
faza BANI 
L. 4 a: sarat atfeatfar 
MU WDIEIÜUPHHISTRUT | 
gefexafauri AUNTI 





ot 
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L. 14 matanga 7] 
ues wafeeasrenreeraurmta 
siste: fate 

L. 15 AAA THT i 





L. 18 
emm nmfanfeaseprewrmew afaa I [10] 
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7 atat 
L. 19 qawana E aa a 
ut aaia urne: | 
L. 20 aama aafaa E Ana 


L. 21 awT [11] 
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L. 30 wren: Geauga KUU aa Sarasa: yet | 
Sumang- 

L. 31 AEAN a ARREA AR À PNTE N- 
ata a mar ufa- 

L. 32 ra ngam Sato mea aga Geese | ATI 
suq gemaa: | dt 

L. 33 menyan fag yao aaa wren nfine sq 

Reverse. 

L. 34 aar; adt fem mamaaa süfeemr aat fu free a- 

L. 35 mamata meri ASA <fada «refaemrfas 

L. 36 *-- mra uwana ii Safafersret A- 
fanfa: furstefafe miem St- 

L. 37 matza amna: amaaa cd fga: ef i 
fafe| yat USA UASILI 

L. 38 sure: qa Stata ua aa: qaan SHIM- 
amaataeattranga: T- 

L. 39 mfa faia mfa suec a ea Aafaa ag 
ua aatta wania stia- 

L. 40 war afefant Aaa aaa A <faaa AUA | 
qaa afuera: TATU 

L. 41 aeter 1 fra Refer AAAH wein 
arine farac· | 

L. 42 wrxrerafagmrerazeie ifs MALE SRI Tala ua. 
agafa xfer- 

L. 49 Ra wem: ufada SIA ATII HABA 
maafa mre wu T- , 
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L. 44 —— ov c 
fawaufa aiaia waifu 
L. 45 wem camtuedtiudi Qe MERE 
afamifacncHrm uuepaz wi umu- 
L. 46 fimus mang emupep afen Ufa Maa aca 
aramam aae usifaert senisarartfei- 
L. 47 ama wrewewrdtarg ppenremumfeer sen GTETHUETYG 
agar aaam: fara epit 
L. 48 encom wfaarfert: Garcia IA CUTE 
| drwafa aaaf a | WU 
L. 49 waaterwreremifuufa TIA fae "arr effe 
|o wrenqisequeafserefust: TASA- 
L. 50 ataua pofaseagueea tage aua u- 
kanali Aaa wa 
L. 51 aua wresperesiera Warren aq 
tama aaa fw AE 
L. 52 aam zara Za xf | aaisanfeweta fauna kifafa, 
SEUSEETETZTHTSTS iliua E- 
L. 53 Mal Mm: seman fafa: qirga- 
dieu afafa AAN S RRT 
L. 54 ata wfewrfust za Ae anA 3 
aenema eng ARRIAN- 
L. 55 qfaia ufearfefu: vreema remp fau Ya aafaa- 
mefe uaan Aaa: T 
L. 56 x tt 
. asfeaqer een aaf: amfa: i 
-qg we wer afar e eer ww p [1] 
afeauaretfa qa AT 
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L. 57 afa fu: | 
AGA Waa Barada "ud; a p [2] 
STATA At WS SET | 
L. 58 fr aw vera i (3] 
Hamama ea akaanza ui 
emefaeqergeuwsw ww us 
L 59 T aN faan: p [4] g 
afs In t ag ow area 
water: naaf KITAA | 
ay 


L. 60 resem Waja WU 
mfrurm qur wefwafus famasi: | [5] 
afar sena fanart 

L.61 eq 33 anfani xm! 


(At bottom of reverse.) 
L. 62 aaa uta sanae ud | 
Paaaazae westanpasnfeen yp (1) 


ADDITIONAL NOTE, 


The preceding note was written on the assumption that the 
grantee, whose name appears in the copper-plate as Nariyana Bhattá- 
raka, was the same person ns Bhatta Naviyona the author of the Veni : 
Samháürna. As doubts have been expressed about the correctness of this 
` identification, I proceed briefly to state the reasons on which it is based. 

The proper name of the author of the Véni Sumhára was Narayana 
and Bhatta was his title. Thus, in a genealogical work, called Birén- 
dra Kula Paiiji, we find him described as follows :— 


amuyu wert 
nif yw ca ou 
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In another genealogical work called Kula Rama, heis called mfa 
Daa "WI wa: sfà: | 

The title Bhatta could be added either at the beginning or at the 
end of the name proper, and it would be correct to speak of him 
cither as Bhatta Narayana or Niriyana Bhatta. Indeed in some MSS. 
of the Véni Sambara the author is called mawa we, while in others he 
is called we amra. Numerous instances can be cited where the title 
Bhatta comes after the name proper, Thus, aaia Wg, "I" HE, yas 
WE, &c. &c. The third in descent from Bhatta Nürayaga was a person- 
age who bore the name of sraafa WF. 

Kullüka Bhatta, the famous commentator of the Institutes of Mann, 
in describing his own genealogy, writes as follows :— 


wre aaaf wife quad stant we 
Taq we farce aves: WOW EIOUTR | 


Thus, while the father was called Bhatta Divakara, the son was 
called Kullüka Bhatta. 

The next point is the connection between Bliatta and Bhattéraka. 
Here I may quote the authority of Dr. Rijendra Lila Mitra, that 
Bhatta and Blhattáraka are really interchangeable terms. That learned 
scholar in translating the copper-plate graut of Nārāyaņa Pala, ren- 
dered the fra wgrcwm of that plate as Civa Bhatta, See Indo-Aryans, 
Vol. II, p. 274. I however, do not follow him blindly, wg. WEIX, WETCS 
and ufgst form a group of words with a common root. Grammarians 
by no means agree about the correct root. About the signification of 
the words, however, there is no difference of opinion. Bhatta means a 
Pandit learned in the Véda: it also means a lord. The late Professor 
Tàrànütha Tarkavacaspati defined the meaning thus: afaa acted 
ufaza wi The same authority derives wert thus: wý wifaew uwa 
which means one who obtains lordship, and he gives the meaning as 
T. The word wgruw is the same as HAT with a wie w, i. ¢,, with a «w 
which does not change its meaning at all. According to the Amara 
Kosa (rat WETCWI WW: are synonymous words, Professor Tarkavacasputs 
adds that this use of the word is mostly confined to dramatic speech, 
and we find that in this sense, it has been applied to the grantor 
Dharma Pala in our copper-plate. According to the Médini (ns 
quoted by the same learned Professor) WEICW also means a AINA or à 
pious Bráhmaga; and therefore, in the copper-plate we find it equally 
applied to the grantee Narayana. The real connection between the 


- words we and wgrew however is disclosed by the feminine form ufeat 


which is thus described by Professor Tarkavicaspati: wfgs Wte we 
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aifeanaifa tf ety) feu yd. CWrIEjUWO wafaa crew ferot | 


Thus the feminine form is applied indifferently to a king's wife or to a 
Bráliman's wife, 

I am inclined to think that the words wg and WEIT are really the 
Prikrit forms of the Sanskrit word Ww (vocative WH) or WR, They 
seem to be radically connected with the Bangali word ratt husband. 
That they were really Prakmt words is indicated by the fact that they 
were mostly used in dramatic speech. Being in common use, the words 
forced recognition even from Pandits and were sanskritized. The 
derivation points to an individual who * supported " others, A learned 
Brahmana, who supported a host of pupils or dependants was n wẹ or 
WETX or wzIcW; and a Raji who supported many people wasa wzrcw 
or lord: and the wife of both was a wfg9st i 

It will thus appear that philologically there is no difference 
between Bhatta Niriyana, and Narayana Bhattiraka, 

The question still remains whether the author of the Véni Samhāra 
is identical with our Nárüyana Bhattaraka. If we looked to the copper- 
plate alone the point. might remain doubtful : but as pointed out in the 
preceding note, fortunately we possess independent evidence, from 
which we know that the author of the Véni Samhàára was really a 
contemporary of Dharma Pala. The value of the copper-plate lies in 
confirming this evidence. 

The copper-plate shows that very intimate relations subsisted 
between Dharma Pala, and the king of Kannauj, the former having 
restored the latter to his throne. That a poet of the Pañcāla country 
as Bhatta Nariyana was, should be patronized by Dharma Pala need 
not therefore surprise us. There are one or two points in the Véni 
Samhára itself, that deserve mention in this connection. We have 
already alluded to the Cloka in which the poet deplores the decay of 
the poetic art through want of royal patronage in his own native 
country. 1 think the Véni Samhara was composed in the native land of 
the poet. Inthe concluding verse he pointedly solicited the patronage 
of his king in the following lines — 


Mwai faci ia | 
WWW ww aie ws: Aa 
He hoped that his own king, the king of Kannauj, would bea 


fagra and befriend a learned man like himself; that he would be a 


aw fanufaa and appreciate the special merit of his own work, which was 
evidently composed to rouse the martial spirit of his countrymen. 
Kannauj we know was then laid low at the feet of enemies; and the 
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patriotic Bhatta wished that the Pancalas should rise against their 
enemies, and make an effort to regain their freedom. He was, however, 
disappointed in his hopes: and when he came to a foreign country 
to seek that royal patronage which was denied to him in his own, he 
pathetically exclaimed kawida agfa tree aa &c! 

Many MSS. of the drama end with the verse ELLE LI yung WW 
uwifumeuw:g I think the drama as originally composed, ended here: 
but in the MSS. current in Bengal we have the following additional 
verse : 


af 4, 
eufanafaqrer qim fu fawwi 
amfa sayo wa würe vfa: | 
afa gora aada 
Hag HREAN KHAA RA: I 


It is a remarkable fact that in the MSS. current in Western India 
this verse is wanting. 

Now the words at the beginning of this verse seem distinctly to refer 
to the Palas. We know that the Palas were frequently called Ware, 
aqra, or wafeqre. The dynasty being called vyrai the founder of it 
dura even came tobe called yqra by many authors, In the copper- 
plate itself Dayita Visnu, the progenitor of the family, is called qafa- 
<afaqrat. The words wafraafaqrat: qm therefore, seem to mean “ May 
the Pala princes continue to rule over this earth ;" otherwise if we 
understand by the words “ May kings rule over the earth” the meaning 
would be most trivial. Iam of opinion that this very interesting verse, 
the fall meaning of which now dawns upon us for the firat time, was 
composed after the poet settled in Bengal. It was, in fact, his benedic- 
tion to the Pala king who bestowed on him the four villages. 

And as to the grant of the four villages there is à very significant 
passage in the drama. "Thus, in the first act, in the message of peace 
of which Krsna was the bearer, Yudhistirm thus addresses the Kaurnva 
monnarch— 


zaa aes") puer FICE | 
efe à pa una qus afees ga 
Now, when the drama was acted in Bengal, it was this charncteristic 
passage which, it seems to me, suggested the grant of four villages to tho 


poet. a à ag uwa was interpreted by the patrons of the poet as 
the expression of his own desire. And, what is also very striking,— 
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we find that among the villages granted to the poet the very first village 


is called Wig which sounds much like "TWuWI, mie and 98 meaning 
the same thing. 

Narayana Bhoattaraka in tho copper-plate cannot from the adjec- 
tives attached to it mean the God Narayana, It plainly refers to some 
person whose name was Narayana, who was deemed a holy man, 
nnd who had come asa guest to the Lita Bráhmanns. Everything 
therefore points to the identity of Narayana Bhattéraka with Bhatta 
Narayana, the author of the Véni Sambiara, 

I am aware that some think Lita to have been in Gujarat, In Dr. 
Bihler’s article on Inscriptions from Kávi, soe Indian Antiquary, V, p. 145, 
we read that the Ristrakita prince Govinda II made over the Latéevara 
Mandala to his brother Indra, Govinda II seems to have been n con- 
queror, and he seems to have led a Rastrakuta invasion of Gujarit, That 
need not make us think that Lita was in Gujarat. The Litéevara 
Mandala above referred to, was probably the kingdom of Kannan] itself : 
and Inditi who received the Latécovara Mandala from Govinda IT, was 
probably the very Indra Raja whom Dharma Pila conquered, according 
to the copper-plate of Narayana Pila.—Govinda II was alive in Cáka 
730-2808 A. D., and was thus a contemporary of Dharma Pala. I am 
strongly inclined to think that the Lita Bráhmanns to whom Bhatta 
Nārāyaņa came were really Kannauj Brahmanns, 
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VOWELS, 
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CONSONANTS. 
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Under orders of the Conncil the following of | 
teration will be adopted for the fature in all publications of the Society. 
Authors of papers for the Journal, Pt. I, are particularly requested t to 





adhere to it in their contributions. 


A. FOR THE DEVANAGARI ALPHABET, AND FOR ALUS 
ALPHABETS RELATED TO IT. 
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Plate VI | will be issued in a future number. 


agníh, efaur janitd, a kvd, zan kanyá, The anudátta accent may | 
represented by . Thus, 8 "uuu té dvardhanta. 

B. FOR PERSIAN (INCLUDING ARABIC WORDS IN 
PERSIAN) AND HINDÜSTANI. * 
(The system is not applicable to Arabic when pronounced as in Arabic- 
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Under orders of the Council the following system of _transli yA 

terntion will be adopted for the future in all publications of the Society. 


Authors of papers for the Journal, Pt. I, are particularly requested 1 do 
adhere to it in their contributions. - 


c e E d 


A. FOR THE DEVANAGARI ALPHABET, AND FOR ALL 
ALPHABETS RELATED TO IT. 
wa, Wai, Tt, ti, wu, Gi, Er, WS, w |, Be, 
So, wWI2, Bai, Wlau ^ ^ :h 
m Ic, w kh, N 3, € gh, v7 
"4 c, w ch, Jj we jh, Sit 
zt, wh, wd, wd ane 
" t, uth Xd. wdh Wn 
| Np, % ph, w b, w bh, Wm 
T "I y, X 7, wl, W v, (a D 
"t 6, qs, V 4, wh. x 

In the above the virāma has been omitted for the sake of clearness. 

In Modern Vernaculars only; 3. may be represented by r, and = 
by rh. 

Avagraha is to be represented by an apostrophe, thus Ur sfq s0 ‘pi. 
Visarga is represented by 4, Jihvámüliya by h, and Upadhmdniya by A. 
Anusvdra is represented by rh, thus Gea samtarga, and anunüsika by the 
sign ^ over the letter nasalized, thus Wd, 9414, and soon, The wliitia 
accent is represented by the sign ‘aud the svarita by ^. Thus, ufu 


zm 


agníh, efamr janitá, qi krá, zan kanya, The anuddtta accent may be ye 
represented by . Thus, 8 Yaya zé dvardhanta. 
B. FOR PERSIAN (INCLUDING ARABIC WORDS IN . 
PERSIAN) AND HINDUSTANI. 


(The system is not applicable to Arabic when pronounced as in Arabic- | | 
speaking countries) :— ; 
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Vowels, Consonants, Sounds only found in 
Hindüstüni. 
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Ta 9 P 43 ph 
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i Vowels, Consonants Sounds only found in 
j Hindastani. 
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Jo when representing anundsika in Déva 
Nagari, by ^ on the preceding yowsl: 
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Hamzah f — necessary) ' | 


The J of the article JI in bie words should be assimilated yA 
before the solar letters ; and the vowel u which often precedes the V 
and absorbs its vowel — remain attached to the word to — 
belongs. Thus—&,o) JUS; Iqbülu-d-daulah. 

Tanwin may be rendered by n-e. Bo —— Alif-i meget 
be rendered by à. 

Final s need not — Persian and Hindast 
but should be written in Arabic: 5 | 
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"Pimp! Pimp!" Now, ns Islàm Khan was following his prisoner on 
another elephant, Rustam Dil Kban retorted unabashed, “ Which do 
you mean? The pimp in front or the one behind?" His office of 
Mir Tézak was given to another man, and *'Ináüynatullah Khan, the 
Khinsiman, or Lord Steward, was directed to confiscate his property. 
The amount reported was 500 gold coins (asharfi) 1,236,000 rupees, 
11 elephants, 70 horses, 18 camels, some jewels, and forty cart-loads of 
tents. After a few months the culprit was released, and received the 
name of Ghazanfar Khin in place of his old titles (ZOth Shawwal, 1123 
=d0th November, 1711).! 

On the 14th Zü,l Hajj, 1123 (22nd January, 1712), barely a month 
before Bahadur Shah's death, Muhammad Amin Khan reported a severe 
fight with the Sikhs, and with his letter he sent in five hundred heads, 
But, on the Emperor’s death, Muhammad Amin Khan left that part of 
the country and returned to the imperial camp with the object of tak- 
ing part in the fight for the succession. The Guru saw his opportunity 
and once more took possession of the town of Sáüdhaurà, and re- 
stored the fort of Loéhgarb. Here he remained undisturbed for about 
two months. When Jahaindir Shah's accession had taken place, 
Muhammad Amin Kbhán was sent back to continue the campaign, and 
Zainu-d-din Ahmad Khan, faujdir of Chakla Sirhind, was ordered 
to put himself under that general’s orders. For several months the 
investment of Sidhauri was maintained without result. Then, to- 
wards the end of the year 1124 (December, 1712), when Jahindir Shah 
left Dihli for Agri to oppose the advance of Farrukh Siyar, he re- 
called Muhammad Amin Kban to head-quarters. Subsequent events 
will fall within the reign of Farrukh Siyar.* 

[Nore,—Another extract relating the capture and execution of Bandah, and 
giving an account of the Sikh spiritual succession up to 1173 HL, has already 
appeared in the Asiatic Quarterly Review for April, 1894, pp. 420-431.) 


| Kamwar Khan, 95, 98, and Dastür-nl-* Aml, B. M., Oriental MSS, 1690, for 


155 v. 
2 Kimwar Khan, 100; Mirza Mubummnd, 215-237. 
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On the Hypothesis of the Babylonian Origin of the so-called Lunar Zodiac— 
By G. Trthavr, 

That the lunar zodiac, or system of lunar mansions, which we find in coil 
use since an early time among several Asiatic nations, notably the | 
Arabs, Hindus and Chinese, had originally been established in. Babylon, 
was a conjecture, first thrown out by Professor A. Weber.! Direct 
proofs of such a zodiac having been recognised by the Chaldean astrono- 
mers were, indeed, not given by that scholar. A few facts were quoted 





which seemed to lend some countenance to the hypothesis in question ; - 
bnt that these facts had by themselves little proving force was admitted t 
by the author of the hypothesis himself. That, under these circum- JN 
stances, the hypothesis was put forth at all, was due to the conviction pni: 
that the striking similarities displayed by the lunar zodiaes of the three P 


nations mentioned, could be satisfactorily accounted for, only on the 
assumption of there having been a true historical connexion between 
them, while, at the same time, difficulties of various kinds seemed to 
preclude the assumption of the zodiae having been first devised by one | | 
of the three nations, and later on, borrowed by the other two. It thus E! 
presented itself as a not unlikely way out of the difficulty, to assign the 
invention of the lunar zodiac to the centrally situated Babylon, which, 
moreover, was known to have been one of the earliest seats of astro- 
nomical observation and speculation, and to suppose that from thence 
were derived at a very early period the different lunar zodiacs posi- 
tively known to us. a 
Viewed in this way, the hypothesis was indeed by no means des- - 

titute of plausibility. It did not enter into conflict with any known |. 
facts, and seemed to offer openings for the removal of certain difficulties 
which attached themselves to other theories. Hence it was, if not 
ndopted, at least referred to as not improbable by several co weteng 
enquirers. That others again, less cautious, and perhap: 
acquainted with the intricate character of the evidence 

1 See Weber's History of Indian Literaturo (first German Edition, 1852, p. 
and the first of bis Essays on tbe Nakshatras, 1860, passim, 
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state as an undoubted fact, what certainly was only a fairly plausible 
conjecture, was what generally happens in such cases, and can in no 
way be laid to the fault of the distinguished author of the hypothesis. 

At the time when Professor Weber first formulated his views on 
the probable origin of the Nakshatras (to use the term by which the 
Hindus designate the constituent asterisms of their lunar zodiac), 
hardly anything was known about the astronomical doctrinea of the 
Babylonians, but what we learn from Greek and Roman authors. These 
writers do not indeed say anything about a lunar zodiac; but as their 
accounts cannot be considered as in any way exhaustive, no great stress 
could be laid upon this absence of testimony on a particular point, 
During the last forty years, however, rapid progress has been made in 
the decipherment of the original records of Babylonian and Assyrian 
literature, če. the very numerous inscriptions in cuneiform characters 
engraved on stone and clay tablets, which bave been excavated from 
the heaps of ruins covering ancient Chaldean soil, and are at present 
preserved in the great Museums of Europe, principally the British 
Museum. Among these records of the past, numerous texts of astrono- 
mical and astrological character came to light, some of which have been 
published — chiefly in the * Inscriptions of Western Asin,'edited by the 
authorities of the British Muaseum,—and several scholars, soon after, 
attempted to elucidate the meaniug of those difficult documents. Of 
the scope and value of these earlier attempts to re-constract the system 
of Chaldean astronomy we cannot speak here in detail. To the general 
difficulties besetting all interpretation of cuneiform documents, there are 
added, in the case of astronomical texts, special difficulties of a truly 
formidable nature, and we, therefore, need not be astonished, when find- 
ing, that, for some time, no results were reached that could be accepted 
with any confidence. As far as the question of the lunar zodiac is con- 
cerned, nothing was discovered that fayoured the hypothesis of its 
Chaldean origin, But owing to the fragmentary natare of the texts 
interpreted, and the doubts attaching to the interpretations, there was, 
after all, no reason for giving up the hope that evidence confirming 
that hypothesis might be traced at some future time. 

A few years ngo, however, an enormous advance in our knowledge 
of Babylonian Astronomy was effected by the publication of the results 
of the researches which two distinguished scholars, Fathers Epping and 
Strasamaier, had carried on in co-operation.' F. Strassmaier had suc- 
ceeded in discovering, among the treasures of the British Museum, 
some astronomical tablets which were distinguished from the mass of 


| F. Epping 8. J., Astronomisches aus Babylon, Freiburg, 1889. 
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similar documents by being clearly dated in a known ern, so that astro- 
nomical calculation could be resorted to for the interpretation of their 
contents. I cannot, interesting as it would be, give in this place an 
acconnt of the steps by which I^. Epping, throughout assisted by the vast 
philological and palwograplic learning of F. Strassmater, arrived at 
a convincing and almost complete interpretation of the contents of those 
tablets ; how, by calculations and reflections continued through many 
years, he succeeded in eliminating one unknown quantity after the other ; 
and thus in the end establishing a firm basis for all future research in 
this field. Nor can I bere undertake to give a full necount of the nature 
of the reznlts worked out. Of these so much only will be concisely 
stated as may be considered to bear on the question treated of in 
this paper. 

It appears from the astronomical tablets interpreted, that the Baby- 
lonian astronomers were in the habit of referring the positions of the 
five planets ton certuin number of fixed stars situated near the Ecliptic. 
The tablets explained, in the book above referred to, are supposed by 
Professor Epping to contain what he calls planetary ephemerids, i.e., 
methodical statements of the places of the planets, as calculated before 
hand for a certain period of time. Other tablets of a generally similar 
natare, which Professor Epping has since published and translated in 
the ‘Zeitschrift für Assyriologie,’ are supposed by him to embody the. 
results not of previous calculation but actual observation. It may in 
some cases be difficult of decision whether a certain tablet contains a 
statement of calculations or of observations; for, so far, we do not kuow 
with what degree of accuracy the Babylonians either were able to pre- 
dict the positions of the planets, or cared to observe and record their 
actual positions. Professor Epping naturally supposes that, wherever 
the statements are very nearly accurate, fe, very nearly agree with the 
positions of the planets, as determined for that time by the methods of 
modern astronomy, we have to do with records not of calculation but 
actual observation. The decision of this important question does not, 
however, concern us here. 


to August) of the same year, Mars appeared (or was to appear) in 
the eastern sky, aud above it the western 
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Twins, at the distance of eight inches. A. S.O. The observations — 
h or calculations— recorded, comprise positions of all the five planeta. 
We cannot in this place dwell at length on the elaborate and 
ingenious processes by which F, Epping succeeded in identifying the 
planets and the fixed stars—normal stars, as F. Epping calls them—to 
which the places of the planets are referred, nor can we discuss the 
methods employed by the Babylonian astronomers in determining and ex- 
pressing these places. We are concerned only with the results arrived 
at by F. Epping, and these seem so well assured, that we need not hesi- 
tate to accept his identifications Zn toto, so that we have trustworthy 
4 information about a number of stars—none of them far from the 
~~ Ecliptic— which the Babylonian Astronomers used as their fundamental 
stars. The planetary tables analysed in Epping’s book mention twenty- 
eight such stars (or rather twenty-nine, if we take into account y 
Caneri, mentioned in the Note to Epping's Constellation xiii, p. 126). 
But since the publication of that book, Epping and Strassmaier have 
coutinued their researches and succeeded in explaining some further 
planetary tablets— constructed on much the same lines—which supply 
a few more normal stars, so that a list published in the December part 
of the Assyriological Review for 1892, contains altogther thirty-three 
normal stars. Whether just so many normal stars were recognised by 
. the Babylonian Astronomers, or whether the future decipherment of 
further tablets will add to that number, we are not at present able to 
say. Taking into account that the Babylonians manifestly aimed at a 
considerable degree of accuracy in their observations, and possibly pre- 
dictions, the former alternative would not, a priori, appear improbable. 
But the fact, on the other hand, that so far, in all the Tablets explained, 
only thirty-three stars have been met with, while, most probably, there 
would have been more than once an opportunity of mentioning other 
stars also, seems to indicate that for some reason or other a limited 
number of stars had been singled out once forall, and that to them 
- only the positions of the planets were referred, The number of these 
stars may, of course, have exceeded thirty-three to some extent. <A 
conjecture made by Professor Hommel with reference to this point does 
not lack plausibility. According to a well-known passage in Diodorus, 
. ihe Chaldeans taught that thirty stars, called the *Counsellor Gods,' 
were ranged under the planets, —fifteen above and fifteen below the 
enrth—one of which went every ten days from the upper to the lower 
regions. From the last mentioned item of doctrine, Professor Hommel 
concludes that we have to read, in the*text of Diodorus, ‘ thirty-six’ 

instead of * thirty,’ 36 x 10 being equal to 360, the approximate number ~ 
4 of the days of the year; and seems incliued —if I rightly apprehend 
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his meaning— to identify those thirty-six Counsellor Stars with the 
normal stars selected by the astronomers. This is a not unlikely conjec- 
ture, and we, therefore, may expect to mect, by and bye, in Babylonian 
texts, with three further stars employed as normal stars. 

We now come to the special topic of the present paper, vis, a criti- 
cal examination of the views set forth not long ago by the distinguished 
Assyriologist, Professor F. Hommel, of Munich, on the connexion of 
the series of normal stars employed by the Chaldenn Astronomers, 
with the lunar zodiacs acknowledged by the Arabs, Hindus, and 
Chinese. ! 

Professor Hommel is of opinion that the results of the researches 
carried on by Epping and Strassmater suffice to raise beyond doubt, the 
trath of the conjecture first hazarded by Professor Weber, as to Baby- 
lon having been the place where n series of lunar stations was first 
established, aud from which that series, more or less moditied, was hor- 
rowed by the other nations. But as the Babylonian series on the one 
hand, and the series acknowledged by the Arabs, Hindus and Chinese, 
on the other hand, are by no means altogether identical —as indeed 
sufficiently appears from what has been said, so far, about the Babylo- 
nian pormal stars,— there arises the necessity of accounting for the 
various discrepancies, and showing that they have to, or may, be 
viewed as later variations. We will follow Professor Hommel through 
the different steps of the argumentation by which he attempts to 
effect this. 

The point in which the series of Babylonian normal stars most 
obviously differs from the well-known lunar zodiacs is, of course, that 
the latter comprise twenty-seven or twenty-eight stars, or groups of 
stars, while the Babylonian series numbers thirty or more stars. This 
discrepancy — Professor Hommel attempts to remove by undertaking to 
show —1hat the Babylonian serigs, as well as the lunar zodiac of the 
Arabs and other nations, originally comprised, all of them, twenty-four 
members only. First, as to the Babylonian series, Professor Hommel 
has compiled from Epping's book, a series of thirty-one stars, * (of which 
one, however, viz, No. 26, is notactually met with in the Tablets, but 
due to an hypothesis of Professor Hommel's) ; while, ns remarked 
above, the list published by Epping and Strassmaier in the Z. F. Ass. 


| ‘Weber den Ursprung and das Alter der Arabischen Sternnamen und insbeson- 
dere der Mondstationen’ von Fritz Hommel; Zeitachrift der Deutschen Morgenlin- 
dishcen Gesellschaft, Vol. 45, pp. 592-619. | 

8 Pp. 610-12; of Profesor Hommel's paper.—Tho list numbers thirty stars 
only, bnt thik is due to the mistake of one star (Pulukku=a Cancri) having re- 
ceived no ranning number. i 
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contains thirty-three stars, Strictly speaking, Professor Hommel, or 
uny one espousing his views, would, therefore, have to show that not only 
the series of thirty-one stars, but also that which comprises two 
further stars, admits of being reduced to a series of twenty-four mem- 
bers. The difference of the two series is, however, of no great im- 
portance as far as the matter in question is concerned: for on the point 
of view adopted by Professor Hommel, the larger as well as the smaller 
list doubtless admits of reduction. This plan is to combine into one 
asterism (or stetion, to use the term employed by Professor Hommel) 
all those stars which are shewn by their names to have been viewed by 
the Babylonians as closely connected. The Babylonian list no doubt 
comprises a number of stars which were considered to constitute pairs: 
the two stars which Professor Epping by bis calculations bas identified 
as, B and % Tauri, are designated on the tablets as the northern and 
southern ser narkabti (translated by Professor Hommel ns *ox of the 
wain'); y and p, Geminorum, are called the western nud the eastern 
star of the month of the Twins; a and 8, Geminorum, appear as the eastern 
and western T'wins ; y and 6, Cancri, are called the southern and the north- 
ern one of pulukku (translated ‘Spindle’ by Professor Hommel); a and 
B, Librae, are called the southern and the northern one of the Balance ; 
y and d, Capricorni, appear as the western and the eastern one of —ac- 
cording to Professor Hommel's translation—the goat-fish; a and £, 
Arietis, are called the eastern and western one of the head of the 
Ram, Fourteen single stars thus being combined into seven pairs of 
stars, the list of thirty-one stars is reduced to one of twenty-four mem- 
bers, part of them pairs of stars, aud part single stars. Epping’s list 
of thirty-three stars appears to comprise eight pairs of stars, the 
counting of which as single stars would bring the number down to 
twenty-five. But it would probably not be dillieult, by some further 
combination, to reduce this latter total by another unit, and thus 
again to arrive at what might be called a zodiac of 24 asterisms or 
stars. 

Next, as to the lunar zodines of the Arabs, Hindus and Chinese, 
Here also Professor Hommel labours to show that these zodincs, in 
their original form consisted of no more than twenty-four members. 
This argumentation concerns itself with the Arabic Zodiac chiefly, and 
the means by which he undertakes to reduce the twenty-eight stations 
of that zodiac to an earlier series of twenty-four is as follows :— 

He in the first place, assumes the two stations al-Fargh al-awwal 
(a and B, Pegasi) and al-Fargh as-süni (y, Pegasi, and a, Andromedm) to 
have originally constituted one station only, on the ground that in all 
the older passages which mention those stations, they are spoken of as 
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one only, called ad-dalwu.! He further maintains the twelfth station— as. - 
Sarfah — (B Leonis) — to have been n later insertion, chiefly for the rea- 

son that also the corresponding Indian Station, viz, Uttara Phalguni 
appears, to judge from its name, to have originally formed one station 

with the preceding one, viz, Parva Phalguni. He nest suggests that 

No. 17——al-iklil (B d = Scorpionis) was not originally separated from tho 
preceding station —az-Zubünay —, for the reason that the name of the 
corresponding Indian Station, viz. Anurdédhd, indicates that station to 

have once been one with the preceding station, which, in addition to ita 
ordinary name, vigdkha is sometimes called yadha, And he finally throws 

a doubt on the originality of the 2lst station al-Baldah, with reference 

to the fact that the corresponding Indian Station may, on account of i.s -— 
name, Utlarüshádhds, be suspected to have originally constituted one 

station with the one immediately preceding (aPürvaáshadhas). 

The lunar zodine of the Arabs is thus reduced to a series comprising 
twenty-four stations. And as the four rejected stations are rejected 
for reasons derived from the nomenclature of the corresponding Hindu 
Nakshatras, it. of course, follows that those four Nakshatras also must 
be viewed as later additions to an original Hindu series of twenty-four 
members only. Professor Hommel makes some remarks tending to 
show that also some of the Chinese Siew are later insertions in an 
original less extended series, he does not, however, attempt to prove t hat 
just four members of the Chinese zodine were not original, This, how- 
ever, is a point of no great importance. 

Professor Hommel, thus, has established two series of asterisms — a 
Babylonian one and an Arab one—each of which comprises twenty- 
four members, and next proceeds to enquire how far the constituent 
members of the two series are identical. In the comparative statement 
of the two lists, however, given by him on page 613, he exhibits, not 
the reduced Arabic list, but the ordinary list of twenty-eight stations. 
We may follow him therein (since, in a comparison of the individual 
stars of the two lists, it does not make much difference whether we 
arrange them in twenty-eight or twenty-four stations), and, therefore, 
here re-produce the list as drawn up by Professor Hommel in eztenso. á 


Babylonian Series, Arabian Series 


1. timinnu, y Tanri ... elo at-turaiya, y Tauri. p 
2. pidnu, a Tauri ... ... al-debarān, a Tauri. ; | 
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| To this we must add — following a line of reasoning adopted by Professor Ho | 
imel in three other casea—that also the names of tho —— | 
(Párva-Bhadrapad4s and Uttara-Bhadrapadás) point to the fact of t d F 
originally beon one station, which, later on, was divided into two. — FX 2 
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Babylonian Series. 
3. Sur narkabti, 8 a. £ Tauri 
4. pi tu'ürmni, 9, « Geminorum ? 
5. tu’imi, Sa re*i, y Geminorum 


6. tu'ümi, a, 8 Geminorum ove 
7. pulukknu, y, 6 Cancri os 
8. ris ari, e Leonis ... — 
9. šarro, a Leonia... - 


10. māroša ribu arkat, šnrri p Leonis 
il. zibbat ari, B Leonis sw. 
]2  &ipu arkü ša ari, 8 iie en 

13. Sar ardati, y Virginis | 

14. nübü ardati, a Virginis | 
15. zibanitu; a, 8 Libre ** 
16, ris akrabi; 6, B Scorpionis 

17. babrud; a Scorpionis 

18. matu Sa kasil, 9 Ophiuchi 
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Arabian Series. 
al-haq'a, A, $,! P? Orionis, 
al-han'a, m, 4, *, y, € Gemino- 

rum. 
nd-dirà, a, 8 Geminorum, 
an-natra, y, 8 Cancri. 
nt-tarf, A Leonis. 
al-gabha, a Leonis. 
az-zubra, 8, 9 Leonis. 
ns-sarfa, B Leonis. 


al-‘awwi, 8 y, y Virginis. 


as-simak, a Virginis, 
al-ghafr, « x, A Virginis. 
az-zubanay a, 8 Libre. 
al-iklil; 8, m, 8 Scorpionis. 
al-qalb, a Scorpionis. 
as-saula, A, v Scorpionis. 


nn-nn 'áyim.  Sagitt. 
n]-balda. Sagitt. 
ad-dábih ; a, 8 Capricorni, 
bula; <, p, » Aquarii. 


19. karan sug'ur; a, 8 Cnpricornt... 


20. sug'ur; y 6 Capricorni ., As-su'üd; jg. 6 Aqnarii. 

E. al-ahbiya; e, y, 6, 9 Aquarii. 

22. ad-dalwu; a, 8, y Pegasi, a An- 
dromedm, 

23. rikis nani; y (Piscium) 2. o abhüt; 8 Andromeda. 


an-nath ; f, y Arietis. 
al-butnin: a, b, c Mascm. 
Observing that in the above two lists the stars constituting sixteen 
stations nre absolutely identical, while there is an approximate agreement 
ju six further cases, Professor Hommel considers himself justified in 
concluding that ‘there cannot be any doubt that the planetary stations 
made use of by the Babylonians at the time of the Arsacide Kings, and 
thé Arabic (as well as the Indian and Chinese), lunar stations are based 
on one and the same more nncient original. | 
Now this conclusion I feel altogether unable to accept.—In the 
first place there arises the difficulty of accounting for the acceptation of 
a zodiac of twenty-four asterisms, and its later transformation into one 
of twenty-cight members, by the Hindus, Arabs and Chinese alike. 
That the Babylonians who manifestly possessed from old times a real 


24, ris kusarikki ; a, 8 Arietis ... 


solar zodiac of twelve signs should at some later time have subdivided 
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ench station of that zodinc into two parts, is intelligible; for divisions 
comprising thirty degrees each naturally would, for many purposes, 
be found inconveniently large. For the same reasons we can under- 
stand the establishment of a series of thirty-six stars, three for each 
sign of the zodiac. I do not see any proof of a series of twenty-four 
stations having ever actually been employed by the Babylonians; buat 
as said just now, a motive for its formation is at any rate imaginable, in 
the case of those who, as a matter of fact, started with a zodiac consist- 
ing of twelve parts. But for what purposes should we imagine that 
hypothetical zodiac of twenty-four members to have been borrowed by 
the other nations? What we positively know is that the Hindus, 
Arabs and Chinese possessed zodiacs comprising twenty-eight or twenty- 
seven members, 1e, zodines having a special reference to the moon's 
motion, Professor Hommel would have us ‘believe that the Chinese, 
Arabs and Hindus independently borrowed from the Babylonians a 
zodiac of twenty-four asterisms ; that this zodiac was afterwards ex- 
panded by the Chinese into one of twenty-eight members; that the 
Hindus independently did the same; and that the Arabs finally added 
four members to their zodiac at the time when they became acquainted 
with Hindn astronomy. Now the zodiac of the Hindus is from the 
earliest time at which it appears a decidedly lunar one; the nakshatras 
are primarily those asterisms with which the moon in her periodic revo- 
lution successively enters into conjunction, and that the Hindu Series 
of twenty-eight or twenty-seven nsterisms should have been preceded 
by one of twenty-four members, is therefore, à priori, quite improbable. 
The same mny be said of the Arab manzils; aud also of the Chinese 
sieu. The lunar character of the sieu is not so clearly apparent as that 
of the nakshatra and manzil. But just for that reason an amplifica- 
tion of an earlier list of 24 asterisms—which would have fully satisfied 
all practical requirements—into one of twenty-eight members is all 
the less probable, | 

Professor Hommel speaks in several places of the twenty-four 
‘lunar’ stations. But a series of twenty-four stations can in no 
way be called ‘lunar’ A ‘lunar’ zodiac— whether we understand 
thereby a zodiac of lunar origin or one of prevailingly lunar npplica- 
tion—can be constituted only by a series of either twenty-seven or 
twenty-eight asterisms. 

There are further considerations which render improbable the 
hypothesis of the Babylonian Series of normal stars having been the 
prototype of the different lunar zodiacs. With the Arabs as well as 
the Hindus and Chinese, the twenty-cight or twenty-seven members of 
their zodiacs appear from the very outset as stations, i.e., sections of 
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the ecliptic, dividing the course of sun, moon, and planets into a num- 
ber of parts. These sub-divisions may be viewed either as abstract 
fractional parts of the ecliptic, irrespective of any stars or asteriams ; 
or else they may be conceived as marked by certain stars or groups 
of stars. In ancient Arabic literature the latter aspect prevails on the 
whole; the different seasons of the year are discerned and distinguished 
according to the successive risings of the stars or groupe of stars that 
mark the stations. Bat at the sume time there are other passages 
which refer to the moon or sun as being within a station, and in which 
therefore the character of the stations as sub-divisions of the ecliptic 
appears very clearly. In Sanskrit literatare the nakshatras came at n 
very early period to be prevailingly viewed as subdivisions of the path 
of the moon and sun, although the more sensuous character of the sta- 
tions ns asterisms was by no menns forgotten. 

Among the Chinese finally the sisu although defined by groups of 
stars are generally used only as subdivisions of the ecliptio: they in 
fact hold in Chinese astronomy a position strictly analogous to that of 
the signs of the zodiac among Western nations. It is true that in one 
point the Chinese zodiac has preserved a more unmistakable mark of 
its origin than the.zodiacs of the more Western nations, viz, in the 
inequality of extent of the twenty-eight sieu. For this inequality can 
be explained only by the fact that the twenty-eight subdivisions of the 
ecliptic were made to correspond to twenty-eight groups of stars of, 
naturally, unequal extent, | 

It thus appears that Arabs, Hindus, and Chinese alike used 
the stations of their lunar zodincs in the same way as we use 
the signs of our zodiac, £e, as subdivisions of the sphere, and there- 
by of the path of sun, moon and planets. If, therefore, the lunar 
zodiaes of those three nations were mere adaptations of an original 
Babylonian zodiac of twenty-four or more asterisms, we shonld 
expect that also the astorisms constituting that Babylonian zodiac 
should have been employed for the purpose of subdividing the 
ecliptic into as many parts, to which the motions of sun, moon and 
planets are referred. But, as an examination of the Babylonian 
planetary tablets teaches, this is by no means the case. As stated above, 
those tableta when intending to fix the position of a planet with acen- 
racy, refor it to one of the normal stars. When on the other hand the 
Babylonian astronomers could not—or elso did not care to— define the 
place of a planet very exnotly, they merely sny in which of the twelve 
zodiacal constellations it was at the time. Tbe tablets say, e.g., that 
on the evening of the 4th Airu — 122, Mercury heliacally set in te-ta 
(Taurus); and that on the Sth Tishritu — 110, Mars heliacally rose in 
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norn (Libra). The Babylonian names of the twelve constellations of 
the zodiac are given in Epping's work, p. 149, (cf. also the discussion 
of these names by Strassmaier, pp. 170-173), and a second rectified list 
is fornished in the Zeitschrift far — Assyriologie for December 1892, 
p 223. We may also compare on this point Professor Hommel's paper 
under discussion, pp. 610-12; nnd Professor Jensen's * Kosmologie der 
Babylonier, pp. 57-95 and 495-50]. 

According to the results arrived at by these scholars, the Babylonian 
names of the zodinen! constellations agree, on the whole, with the Greek 
ones; the most striking exception being that, in the place of Cancer, the 
Babylonians have a term Pulukku which is said to mean a ‘spindle.’ 
And there seems no longer to prevail any doubt that the solar zodine, 
with its twelve signs, was first mvented by the Babylonians, and em- 
ployed by them from a very early period. The need, therefore, which, 
in the case of other nations, supplied the chief renson for the estab- 
lishment of a lunar zodiac, viz.,, the need of some subdivision of the 
zodiac into parts to which the motions of the heavenly bodies could be 
referred, did, ns far as we can see back, not exist for the Babylonians, 
who nlrendy possessed a subdivision of the zodine into twelve parts. 

A comparison of the designations of the Babylonian normal stars 
with the nsmes of the lunar stations among the Arabs, Hindus, and 
Chinese, suggests similar conclusions. The names of these latter point 
throughout to an independent series of nsterisms, i.e., the name of each 
station indicates a star or group of stars, considered to constitute an 
independent whole by itself, not forming part of a larger group or 
constellation, We must modify this general statement with reference 
to those Arab and Hindu stations which, by their designations, as ‘first ° 
and ‘second,’ or * earlier’ and * later,’ are shewn to have been viewed as 
parts of one more exteusive constellation. But this qualification does not 
nffect the contrast which the lunar mansions of the three nations form, 
in this respect, to the series of Babylonian normal stars. For it is clear ! 
that by far the greater number of the names of those stars point 
to the fact that the stars were viewed as belonging to one or other 
of the twelve zodiacal constellations. We have the head of the Ram, 
the mouth of the Twins, the head of the Lion, the tail of the 
Lion, the hind-foot of the Lion, the anterior bull of the Virgin, the 
‘messenger’ (7) of the Virgin, the Balance, the hend of the Scorpion, 
the horn of the Goat-fish, the head of the Pourer (of water; Aquarius), 
the foot of the Pourer; the head of the Fish. A few stars only have 
special names not directly pointing to any connexion of theirs with the 


l 1 here have to accept tho interpretations of the Babylonian names given by 
Professor Hommel. | 
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zodiacal constellations; so, e.g., pidnu (Aldebaran) and sarru (Regulus). 
The Babylonian nomenclature of the stara near the Ecliptic thus 
seems, on the whole, to have been faithfully reproduced by the Greek 
Astronomers, who have special names for some few of the most conspi- 
cuons stars, while the great majority are simply referred to their places 
in the zodiacal constellations. 

In spite of the preceding reflections, which tend to shew that the 
Babylonian series of normal stara, and the innar zodiacs of the three 
nations, differ in general character, it might be maintained that the 
Babylonians had for some reason or other singled out a certain number 
of — let us say, twenty-four — ecliptical stars or asterisms, which series 
was later on borrowed by the other nations and variously adapted to 
their own purposes. This, in fact, is, as explained above, the thesis nd- 
vocated by Professor Hommel. We, therefore, must now examine in 
delail the steps of his argumentation. 

That the normal stars of the Babylonians— whether 31 or 33 or 
36; or in fact any approximate number— may without much difficulty 
be arranged, as is done by Professor Hommel, in a series of twenty- 
four members has been admitted before. But it appears very much 
more doubtful whether we can follow Professor Homme! in the second 
step of his argumentation, viz., the attempt to show that, also, the differ- 
ent lunar zodincs in their primitive form comprised twenty-four sta- 


tions only. We will no longer dwell on the circumstance of a zodiac of 


twenty-four stations not being a lunar one at all ; for the originally lunar 
charaeter of the zodiaes under discussion might be called into question. 
But what positive evidence is there for any of the three zodines con- 
cerned ever having comprised less than twenty-eight or twenty-seven 
members P—Professor Hommel does not attempt to show that the 
Chinese originally acknowledged twenty-four stations only; following 
G. Schlegel, he merely remarks (Note 5, p. 606), that a and 8 Pegasi, 
and y Pegasi and d Andromedw, which constitute the two siew Tschi 
and Pi originally formed one station only. ! 

Concerning the Arab and Hindu Stations, Professor Hommel thinks, 
as shown above, that there are reasons for singling out four of them as 
later additions, and further conjectures that the addition was independ- 


| We need not, of course, with reference to the point under discussion, pay 
attention to J. B. Biot'a opinion that the Chinese Stations were originnlly twenty- 
four only, to which four more were added, at about 1100 B. C, For that opinion 
has long been. shown to have no historical foundation whatever; and would, even 
if found to be true, hardly help to confirm Professor Hommol's viows, since the 
four stations which Biot declares to bo Inter additions (viz., Nu, Osy, Lieou and 71), 
are all included in Professor Hommoel's hypothetical origicnl series. 
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ently made by the Hindus only, and merely borrowed by the Arabs " 
when they first became acquainted with Indian astronomy. We also 
have seen that Professor Hommel drawe his reason for suspecting four 
Indian Nakshatras from their names, But the very indefinite indica- 
tion supplied by the nomenclature certainly does not suffice to make 
up for the total absence of positive evidence as well as general probabi- 
lity. The Hindu Series, at any rate, appears from its very beginning as 
intimately and specially connected with the moon,! and we, therefore, 
neither expect to find, nor do we actually find, any trace of there having 
ever been less than twenty-seven or twenty-eight makshafras, That in 
three eases two consecutive nakshatras are specially connected by having 
the same name—only differentiated by the addition of ‘ earlier" and r 
‘later ' — certainly does not suffice to prove that there originally existed 
a list of twenty-fonr stations, bnt can very well be accounted for by the 
supposition that when a series of twenty-seven or twenty-eight stations 
was established, there either already existed such names as pirva- and 
uttara-phalgunit; or that existing names such as phalguni were, for 
the purposes of the lunar zodiae, to be established, differentiated by 
the addition of pürra and wffara; or else, the asterisms then being 
named for the first time, that two stations were united by a common 
name because they struck the eye as constituting one whole as it were, 
The fact is, that in each case the stars of which the three pairs of 
pirva and uttara consist, form an obvious and conspicuous square, 
so that nothing was more natural than to comprise them under one 
name, even on the part of those who distinctly viewed them as two 
stations. But even if there should have originally been an asterism 
called simply phalguni, this would not prove that such an asterism 
ever formed a member in a series of twenty-four nakshatras. 

The name anurddhé finally, meaning * that which follows on radha,' 5 
has no force whatever, to prove that the two stations were originally con- 
sidered ns one only, not any more than the name of the Arab Manzil 
al-Debarán, i.e, ‘the following one, proves that station to have been 
at first one with the preceding station, vis., Thurayya, the Pleiades. 
Had rüdhà and anurüdhá, i.e., a, B, 8, « Librm and f), 8, r, Scorpionis, 
ever constituted one primitive station, we might, moreover, reasonably 
expect to meet with the same stars combined in one group in the - 
primitive Babylonian series assumed by Professor Hommel. But this —— T 
is distinctly not the case,for we there find a and B Libre as Zibánitu - J 
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( Balance), and 8 and 8 Scorpionis as Rii-akrabi. (Head of the Scorpion), 
It would be of interest, could we apply this latter test also to the three 
pürva and uttara paira of the Hindu series. The Babylonian list, how- 
ever, exhibits not any stars either of Sagittarias—in which the two 
Ashádhüs of the Hindus are situated— nor of Pegasus, and Andro- 
meda, to which the two Bhadrapadas belong. Of the three stars, 
on the other haud, which constitute parva and uttara-phalguni (viz., 0 
and 8 Leonis; B Leonis) one only, indeed, vis., B, occurs in Pro- 
fessor Hommel's list; but another (vis. 6) is added in Epping's list 
(Z. f. A., December 1892), and as the names of tho two are zibbat-arü 
(tail of the Lion) and zíbbat-kalab (?) ari, it seems that here the Baby- 
lonians also viewed the-stars of two stations, as forming one group only. 

There is, of course, no better positive historical evidence for the 
Menázil of the Arabs ever having been less than twenty-eight, thau there 
is in the case of the nakshatras, In one case (viz, that of the two 
Fargh) we have a designation which, in a manner analogous to that of 
the Hindus, points to two stations being viewed as parts of one large 
constellation; but the case is the most striking one of the three men- 
tioned above, in which this mental combination is almost inevitably pro- 
voked by the configuration of the group. In the case of the tbree 
other mendzil (as-Sarfa; al-IkUl ; al-Balda), which Professor Hommel 
is inclined to view as having sprung from the later subdivision of large 
groups of stars into two stations, there is no other reason than the 
hypothetical later bi-partition of the corresponding asterisms of the 
Hindu Series. Professor Hommel wishes to connect the amplification 
of the assumed original series of twenty-four menüdzil into the known 
one of twenty-eight, with the introduction of Hindu astronomical doc- 
triues into Islamitic countries. But this hypothesis has absolutely no- 
thing to rest on. 

We now advance to the last step in Professor Hommel's argumenta- 
tion, viz, the attempt to show that the series of asterisms composing 
the different lunar zodiacs is fundamentally identical with the stars and 
groups of stars which the Chaldean Astronomers employed as their 
normal stars. This is clearly the most important link in the chain of 
attempted proof. What we have considered so far might indeed be 
termed merely preliminary, or even comparatively irrelevant. It does 
not, after all, greatly matter—an advocate of the Babylonian origiu 
of the lunar zodiacs might say— whether the stations of the Hindus, 
Arabs, and Chinese were originally twenty-four or not; nor whether 
the Babyloniau normal stars can be shown, or not, to fall iuto twenty- 
four groups; nor what the exact historical relation of the stations of 
the Arabs aud Hindus may have been; nor how far the star groups of 
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the Babylonians on the one side and those of the three nations on the 
other side, agreed or differed, as far ns practical use is concerned. Au 
long as it can be shown that the two series of asterisms comprise, on the 
whole, the very same stars or groups of stars; it remains the most pro- 
bable hypothesis that the selection of the asterisms was originally 
made in one place, and that the zodiac thus established was later on 
borrowed by the other nations. Various differences,— which need nut be 
minor ones only—may have sprang up later on; one or more nations 
may for purposes of their own have subdivided some of the primitive 
astevisms into parts, so as to increase the total number; one nation may 
have regarded the stations chiefly in so far as announcing, by their suc. 
cessive risings, the seasons of the year; another nation may have used 
them, prevailingly, as marking certain subdivisions of the Evliptic which 
were required for facility of astronomical computation; the asterisms 
may have come to be viewed as mansions of the moon in one place and 
as mansions of the sun in another place; and in n third place they may 
have come to be practically used only as affording fixed points of refer- 
ence for the ever-moving planets. All this does not suffice to refute — 
or even appreciably to diminish the probability of — the view that four 
zodines which are identical, as far as the mijority of their constituent 
groups is concerned, are nothing bat modifications of one and the same 
prototype. Nor can we in the present case look for that original zodiac 
anywhere else than in Babylon, which we now view with even much 
better reason than twenty years ago as the cradle of all astronomical 
science. 

The reply to this is that, as a closer examination of the facts will 
show, the agreement of the Babylonian Series of stars with the lunar 
zodiaes of the other nations is by no means so close as to compel or 
even to render probable the derivation of the latter from the former. 
In attempting to decide the question whether the partial identity of the 
two series of asterisms entitles us to infer a historical connexion be- 
tween them, we must take care clearly to represent to ourselves the 
conditions of the problem, so as to distinguish what has true proving 
force from what has not. In doing so, we may, as Professor Hommel 
does in that part of his enquiry which here immediately concerns 
ns, confine our attention to the Babylonian normal stars ou the one 
hand, and the Arabian mendzil on the other hand; as the latter approx- 
imate most closely to the Babylonian Series, the whole argument may, 
indeed, with nlvantaze be confined to them Now, what we positively 
and certainly know about the two series to be compared is, that the 
Arabs had a kind of zodiac comprising twenty-eight stars or groups of 


stars, to which they referred the motions of the moon and sun, and whose 
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risings indicated to them the different seasons; while the Babylonians 
had a series of stars, to which they referred the motions of the planets. 
In addition, we may allow, that the normal stars of the Babylonians 
may —following certain indications given by their nomenclature—be 
combined in a number of groups, let us any, twenty-four, as Professor 
Hommel thinks. The question then is whether the similarity of the 
two series of nsterisms extends so far ns to render it more probable 
that tlie two series go back to one nnd the same original, than that they 
were formed independently. Now it is clear that people, bent on estab- 
lishing on the one hnud, a series of what we may call luni-solar Man- 
sions, and on the other hand, Astronomers wishing to select a series of 
stars to which the places of the planets can be referred, work under 
conditions from which the partial identity of the stars or star-groups 
selected follows with absolute necessity. In both cases, asterisms had 
to be selected which lay within the track of sun, moon, or planets, te., 
asterisms lying on, or not far from, the Ecliptie. It, therefore, was in each 
case inevitable that specially brilliant stars which had the required 
position should be included within the Series. To this class belong a 
Tauri (Al-Debaraán; pidnu); a Leonis (al-Gabba; Farru); a Virginis 
(as-Simák; nàábü ardati); a Scorpionis (al-Kalb ; habrud) ; all of them 
stars of the first magnitude, and either on, or quite close to, the Ecliptic, 
The presence of these stars in two series, of course, proves nothing 
whatever as to their historical inter-dependence. 

The same remark may safely be extended to certain well-defined 
and conspicuous groups of stars which lie close to the Ecliptie, 
even if they do not contain stars of the first mngnitude. To this 
class belong the Pleiades (al-turayya; liminnu); a aud B Geminoram 
(ad-dird; tu'ümi), a conspicuous pair of stars of the second magnitude; 
and perhaps also, a and /3 Librm, two stars of the third magnitude, 
one of which lies on the Ecliptic. "These groups also could not be 
omitted by any one who in selecting asterisms was bound to follow 
the track of sun, moon, and planets. In order to be convinced that 
two zodiacs are historically connected, we require to meet with coin- 
cidences of au altogether different kind, viz, with coincidences in cases 
where the absence of coincidence would not be surprising or possibly 


even à priori probable. This point may be well illustrated by reference 


to the lunar zodiacs of the Arabs, Hindüs and Chinese. What has, one 
may ask, driven the majority of scholars who have given that subject 
their attention, to the conclusion that those three zodiacs have not been 
formed independently of one other? In the first place, no doubt, the 
mere fact that they comprise each twenty-eight or twenty-seven mem- 
bers, and are thus marked out as lunar zodiacs. This circumstance 
J. t. 21 
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however, would by itself be hardly sufficient to establish the conclusion 
in question ; for the idea of laying ont a zodine in specinl connection 
with the periodie revolution of the moon is, if not an obvious one, at 
any rate such as may possibly occur to different individuals or nations 
independently. The argument, therefore, really hinges on a second 
circumstance, vis., the identity or partial identity of the asterisms con- 
stituting the different zodines. But here also the distinction made 
above, has to be kept in view, and has actually been kept in view by all 
competent enquirers. That the Arabs, Hindüs and Chinese alike, 
include within their zodines, stars like Aldebaran and Spica, and groups 
of stars like the Pleindes, nnd a and 8 Geminorum, can convince, and has 
convinced, nobody of the original connection of the three series; for in 
all such cases the selection was a matter of necessity rather than choice. 
But something like convictiou begins to form itself when we meet with 
cases where the three nations althongh free to take different lines, agree 
in following one and the same track, The coincidences falling under 
this head are not numerous; bat some of them are highly striking, 
There is, in the first place, the choice of three faint stars in Orion's 
head (A, 6,! 632) to constitute the al-haka of the Arabs, the Mrigagiras 
of the Hindüs, the Tse of the Chinese. There next is the choice of 
certain stars in the tail of the Scorpion, which lie at a considernble 
distance south of the Ecliptic to mark the ai-Faula of the Arabs, the 
Mila of the Hindus, and the Wei of the Chinese, There further is the 
fact that all the three zodiacs agree in marking two of their stations 
by the stars constituting the so-called square in Pegasus, although all 
those stars have a high northern latitude (the two Bhadrapadds of the 
Hindüs, the two FargAs of the Arabs, She and Pi of the Chinese). To 
the same class of enses belongs the selection — met with, however, in 
the Hindu and Arab zodiacs only — of two stars of the third magnitude 
(5 and 6 Leonis), which both have a high northern latitude, to constitute 
the Purva Phalguni of the Hindus, and the Chang of the Chinese. We 
may also, I think, mention, under this heading, the inclusion within 
the series of the small stars 35, 39 a. 41 Artetis— which form the 
Bharani of the Hindus, the al-Bufain of the Arabe, and the Wei of 
the Chinese; and perhaps, also, the fact that certain little conspicuons 
stars in Hydra— which, moreover, do not lie very close to the 
Ecliptie— were selected to constitute the Agleshas of the Hindus and 
the Lisu of the Chinese. In this last case, however, the Arab Zodiac 
deviates from the two others, in keeping close to the Ecliptic. But, even 
if we abstract from the less striking cases, there remain a number of 
coincidences so remarkable that the hypothesis of a common origin of 
the three lunar zodiacs suggests itself almost inevitably. If, on the 
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other hand, these striking coincidences were absent, the whole theory 
of a primitive connexion of the three zodiacs would enormously lose 


in probability. Of the selection of the threé faint stars in Orion's 


head, Professor Whitney says,! that 'it is not a little strange that the 
framers of the system should have chosen for marking the third sta- 
tion, this faint group, to the neglect of the brilliant and conspicuous 
pair, 8, and Z, Tauri. There is hardly another case where we have so 
much reason to find fault with their selection.’ The choice is indeed 
an unaccountable, apparently irrational one; but it, of course, is just 
this agreement iu apparent irrationality which most strongly supports. 
the view of the three zodincs being derived from one original. 

If, therefore, the series of Babylonian normal stars was originally 
connected with the lunar zodiacs, we should expect to find that it agrees 
with them in the striking peculiarities just enumerated, or, at least, in 
some of them. Buton an examination of the actual state of things, 
our expectations are totally disappointed. From Aldebaran, the Baby- 
loninn Series advances, not to the stars in the head of Orion, but just 
to those stars which form the natural next link in an ecliptical series, 
vis, B and £ Tauri. In Leo, again, it keeps to the ecliptic, in taking in p 
before going up to 8; the brilliant star 8, Leonis, it leaves aside. It does 
not go to the south of the Ecliptic, to take in the stars in the Scorpion's 
tail, but has, in their stead, O Ophinchi, which is situated close to the 
Ecliptic. It does not go up to the north, to take in stars from Pegasus 
and Andromeda. It comprises none of the stars which constitute the 
Bharani of the Hindus, and the corresponding stations of the two other 
nations. In short, wherever the three lunar zodiacs coincide in a strik- 
ing and characteristic way, the series of Babylonian normal stars 
deviates from them and follows its own track. 

We might add to this list of characteristic deviations of the Baby- 
lonian Series if we look for one member of the comparison in an hypothe- 
tical primitive lunar zodiac, as ¢.g., construed by Professor Whitney, 
(Lunar Zodiac, p. 357). We should in that case, have to point out. that 
where the primitive zodiac—as represented by Acleshda and Liea— goes 
down to the south, so as to take in stars from Hydra, the Babylonian 
Series sticks to the Ecliptic, selecting stars from Cancer. But as in this 
case the Arab Zodiac agrees with the Babylonian Series, it is more ad- 
visable to omit all reference to the hypothetical primitive zodiac. 

There now certainly remains a small number of cases in which the 
Babylonian Series agrees with the lunar zodiac, and where, at the same 
time, the agreement cannot exactly be called an inevitable one, But I do 


l The Lunar Zodiac; Oriental and Linguistic Essays, p. 361. 
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not think that anybody who carefully examines these ngreements will 
consider them sufficiently strong, especially when remembering the ab- 
sence of agreement in all truly characteristic cases, in what, in fact, may 
be called test cases of the hypothesis of original connexion, I rather 
think it probable that any one following, in a Stellar Map, the track of 
the Babylonian normal stars and of the Arabian mendzil will be in- 
clined to include in the list of inevitable coincidences several cases not 
thus classed by me above. At the same time, there nre minor discre- 
paucies which might be urged. It was, e.g., ns good as inevitable that 
a series of stars, bound not to wander too far from the Ecliptic, should 
contain some of the more conspicuons stars of Aries. Accordingly, 8 
Arietis appears both in the Babylonian and the Arab Series; but while 2 
the Babylonians add the brilliant star a Arietis, the Arabs omit a and 
join Band y, as Sharafün. In Gemini» and p, a pair of stars of the third 
magnitude, lying quite close to the Ecliptic, could hardly be omitted. 
Nor could 8 aud y Cancri, or at least the former of these two stars, be 
absent from an Ecliptic Series. 

The same remark applies to £ y y, Virginis. Itis, on the other hand, 
surprising that neither « nor A, Virginis — which appear in the station 
al-ghafr—are included in the Babylonian Series. For Scorpio 6 and B, 
two stars lying close to the south and north of the Ecliptic could hardly 
be overlooked. In the region where a and 8 Capricorni ave situated, 
there are absolately no other stars but these two, which could be in- 
eluded in an Ecliptie Series. A choice, on the other hand, was possi- 
ble a little further on; nnd there we meet again with a noteworthy 
discrepancy, the Babylonian Series taking the stars closest to the Ecliptic, 
viz., y and 8 Capricorni, while the corresponding manzil — as-su'üd — com- 
prises B and € Aquarii, which are situated more to the north. Where 
finally the Babylonian list has y, Piscium, not very far from the Ecliptic, 
the Arab manzil goes as far north as 8 Andromede. 

With regard to some of the discrepancies here noted, Professor 
Homme! directs attention to the circumstance that the stars comprised 
in the Babylonian Series, on the one hand, and the Arab Series on the 
other hand, have, at any rate, nearly the same longitude; and seems to 
consider this as a sign of the original identity of the two series. But. - 
this circumstance really proves nothing. That the „groups of stara dad 
actually chosen occasionally have almost the same longitude, n ura ly l 

follows from the conditions of the task the Babylonians as well as * — 
Arabs had set themselves, viz., of dividing the Ecliptic by stars, or st 
groups, into 28 or, let us say, 30-36 parts, — 
The various — considerations. set forth in — ie ) : des, —— € 
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Babylonian Tablets as the original of the different lunar zodiacs. As 
said at the outset of this paper, the hypothesis of Babylon baving been 
the place where such a zodiac was first established was not an unlikely 
one, at a time when hardly any thing authentic was known about Baby- 
lonian Astronomy. But at present that hypothesis has greatly lost im 
probability. We now know, from authentic Babylonian sources, that 
the Chaldeans, from an early time, distinguished twelve zodiacal constel- 
lations, and referred. to them, or else to certain definite stars in them, the 
positions of the planets. The number of those definite stars, or Star- 
groups, amounted, in later times at any rate, to mor’ than thirty, per- 
haps thirty-six. Itis possible that an earlier series, used for the same 
purposes, consisted of twenty-four members only. But there are no 
traces of any series consisting of that number of stations which is cha- 
racteristic of a lunar zodiac, viz, twenty-seven or twenty-eight. Nor is 
there anything like a characteristic agreement between the stars and 
star-groups, constituting the lunar zodiacs of the Hindus, Arabs and 
Chinese, and the series of normal stars used by the Babylonian Astro- 
nomers. The conclusion to be drawn from all this, is that the hypo- 
thesis of the Babylonian origin of the Nakshatras, Manzils and Sien has, 
for the preseut at least, to be set resolutely aside. 
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Further Observations on the History and Coinage of the Gupta Periad.— 
By VisceNT A, Surri, Indian Civil Service. 


(With Plate VI.) 
( Read December, 1894. ) 


Coutents:—Part IL.—Gernerat OBSERVATIONS, 
4 IL—Gorra Gorp Coins. 
, III.—GvrraA CorrER Corns. 
4, 1V.—Latrer Kusan Corns. 
4,  V.—Tutr INDIAN COINAGE oF THE ÉrnTHALITES, 
or Warte Hons, AND GUPTA SILVER COINS, 


Part L—GESNERAL OBSERVATIONS. 


Although no very long period has elapsed since the publication 
of my last work on the Gupta Coinage,' sufficient material bas accu- 
mulated in the interval to warrant the preparation of another Supple- 
ment. The elaborate papers by the late Sir Alexander Canningham 
on the coinages of the Later Indo-Scythians, and of the Ephthalites, or 
White Huns, have thrown much light on the history and coinages of 
dynasties closely connected with the Guptas, and have tempted me 
to wander alittle beyond the confines of the Gupta field which I have 
hitherto cultivated. 

Since I have been stationed at Gorakhpur, I have had the oppor- 
tunity of examining the large and varied collection of coins formed by 
my friend, Dr. William Hoey, 1.0.5. The most remarkable coins of the 
Gupta Period in his cabinet are noticed in this paper. On other occa- 
sions I hope to publish some of the novelties in ofher departments 


which he possesses. Dr. Hoey's cabinet has supplied me with a large 


proportion of my material on the present occasion, though I have 
not neglected other sources of information. 


| Observations on the Gupta Coinage; rend at the International Congross of 
Orientaliste, London, 1892, and published in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic ‘Society, 
for 1898, In the following pages this work is cited us Observations. 
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My remark ( Observations, p. 80) that *the year of the Gupta Era 
appears, according to the most recent calculations, to have been A. D. 
319.20, is somewhat obscure. It means, as stated in the Synoptic 
Table, that the year Ô was 315-19, and the year 1 was 319-20. The 
statement rests on the dictum of Dr. Bühler (On the Origin of the Gupta 
Valabhi Era, p. 3), that * the weight of the evidence is in favour of the 
year 318-19, as the true beginning of the Gupta Era.'! Dr. Fleet is, 
or was, of opinion (Intian dat, Vol. XX , p. 388) that the Gupta Era, 
as used in Central India and Nepal, and all northern inscriptions, is to be 
expressed by the formula,—Year 0 = Y March, A.D. 319— 25th Feb., A.D. 
320. Year | (current)=26th Feb., A D. 320—15th March, A. D. 321. 
According to Dr. Fleet, the equations for the Valabhi variety of the era, 
are year 0— 1 lth Oct., A.D. 318—30th Sept., A.D. 319. Year l (current) 
= Ist Oct, A.D, 319—18th Oct., A.D. 320. I presume that this western, 
or Valabhi Era, is to be used in interpreting the coins and inscriptions 
from Gujarit, though this detail does not seem to be yet determined. 
I am quite incapable of understanding the elaborate calculations abont 
Hinda dates in which Dr. Fleet and some of his coadjutors delight, and 
must content myself with expressing the hope that the experts who 
do understand them will soon be able to complete their labours, and 
settle definitely the exact era to be used in the calculation of Gupta 
dates, both for Western and Northern India. 

The copper-plate inscription found at Pali, near Kósam ( Kaucámbi) 
in the Allahabad District, in 1891, is dated in the year 158, which is 
probably to be referred to the Gupta era. This plate is now in the 
Lucknow Provincial Museum, and has been described in Epigraphia 
Indica, Vol. IL, p. 363. 

Another newly-discovered inscription of the Gupta Period has been 
briefly noticed by Dr. Hoernle in the Indian Anttquary for February, 1892, 
Vol XXL, p.45. This record, which may be called the Faridpur Inscrip- 
tion, was found in the Faridpur district of Eastern Bengal. It is a cop- 
per-plate benring an inscription in early Gupta characters of the North- 
Eastern class. The purport of it is to record a gift of land to a Bráüh- 
man in the reign of Cri Maharájádhirája Dharmáditya. The seal bears 
the device of Lakgmi, standing, with an elephant on each side, besprink- 
ling her, Dr. Hqernle suggests that this device may have been the early 
seal of the Gupta kings before they adopted the Garuda device. The 
inscription begins in the style usual in the Gupta inscriptions, and 


| Kielhorn (Trans. Intern. Congress of 1892. I, 429) holda that, according to the 
prevailing custom of the Hindus, the dates are given in ezpired years, and that “a 


similar conclusion is forced on wa in regard to the Gupta era, the true epoch of 
which I believe to be A.D. 318-319, not 319-320." 
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applies to king Dharmaditya the epithet “ Apratiratha,’ * unsurpassable,’ 
which is the special epithet of Samudra Gupta, both in coins and inserip- 
tions. These circumstances naturally suggest to Dr. Hoernle the 
hypothesis that Dharmaditya may be merely a title of Samudra 
Gupta. This suggestion is plausible, though not convincing. I doubt 
if the Lakemi device can ever have been the family device of the 
Gnuptas. The use of the Garuda cognizance was well established in the 
time of Samudra Gupta, who used it on his * Javelin’ and * Archer ' coins, 
in the form of the standard, and on a seal. The seal referred to is that 
of the spurious Gaya grant (Fleet, Gupta Inscriptions, p. 255, pl. xxxvii). 
I agree with Dr. Fleet in believing that, though the grant is a forgery, 
the seal is perfectly genuine. The * Garuda-marked tokens" (i.e, proba- 
bly, gold coins) are mentioned in the Allahabad inscription, us having 
been offered to Samudra Gupta (Fleet, p. 14, note) by the subject 
nations. It is, therefore, improbable that this sovereign changed the 
family cognizance from the Laksmi to the Garuda device. The Farid- 
pur record unfortunately is not dated. Jf it was not executed on 
behalf of Samudra Gupta himself, it certninly seems to be approximately 
contemporary with him, and may very probably be a record of Kacha, 
whom I believe to have been the brother and predecessor of Samudra 
Gupta. 

| observe that Dr. Führer, in his label on the seal of Kumara 
Gupta II, iu the Lucknow Museum, definitely adopts the reading Sthira 
for the name of the predecessor of Nara Simba Gupta, and interprets 16 
as a synonym for Skanda.! I adhere to the opinion (Observations, 
p. 83, note) that it is more probable that Sthira Gupta was the brother of 
Skanda Gupta, and that Skanda Gupta was omitted from the genealogy 
of the seal inscription, owing to his having died, leaving no male issue. 
Dr. Führer reads the name of the queen of Nara Simha Gupta as 
being Maha Lakgmi Devi. 

The palwography of the Gupta Period is discussed by Dr, Hoernle 
in his paper on the Weber Manuscripts, in J. A. S., Bengal, for 1893, 
Vol. LXII., Part I., p. 4; and in the Indian Antiguary for February, 1892, 
Vol. XXI, p. 40 segg. The subject is further illustrated by the same 
scholar's publieations on the Bower Manuscript. 


| In reply to a reference, Dr. Führer writes under date 3rd December, 1894 :— 
"I have looked again at the disputed reading on the Bhitari seal of Kamira Gupta 


II, and cannot agree with Dr. Hoernle's reading of Pura Gupta, or Cunningham's. 
Purn Gupta. There ie no doubt it is Sthira Gupta, as Bühler reads, I sent Bühler 
a cast of tho seal for the Vienna Oriental Institute at the time, and feel sure you 


would agree to the reading, if yon anw the original with a magnifying glass. When 


you next pass through Lucknow, I shall be glad to show it to you.” [See a note. by 


Dr. Hoernle at the end of this paper, — Ep.) 
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An interesting hoard of Gupta gold coins, which may be referred 
to ns “the Hajipur hoard,” has been recently described by Dr. Hoernle. 
The deposit is said to have been found by a boy “among brick rubbish 
in a small walled enclosure near Kunahra Ghat, iu the bazar of Hájipur 
on the 2nd or 3rd of August, 1893," Altogether, 22 coins were found, 
though only 14 of these were recovered through the Collector of Mu. 
zaffarpur. (Proc. A. S. Bengal, March 1894, p. 5.) 

The details, are :— 


King. Type. No. of Reference, 
Specimens. 
Candra ! Gupta I, King & Queen 1 Coinage? Pi. I. 1 
Samudra Gupta II, Archer 1 — * * 10 
" ^ " Javelin M " te r$ 7 
AA es Battle-axe, var. a 1 a At a è 
Candra Gupta II, Archer, Class I, var. a 2 Not figured. 
" H " " T II 1 Coinage, PI. I, 16 
4 * Combatant Lion 3 - Wa VA 5 
A^ E n Umbrella, var. 8 2 je — 8 
» "t t) ps new var. 1 Not figured. 


My friend Mr. C. S. Delmerick has been successful in collecting 
a good many gold and copper Gupta coins in the Badáon District, which 
lies between the ancient capital cities, Ahichatra (Rimnagar) in the 
Baréli District and Kanauj in the Farrukhábád District. Mr. D. Ernst 
of Calcutta has a nice set of eleven gold Gupta coins, collected chiefly at 
or near Cawnpore. The set includes some rare, but no new coins. 





PART I1.—Grrtra Gorpb Cots. 


Kichaa or KACHA. 
Standard Type—(Coinage, p. 74; Observations, p. 95.) 

A coin obtained by Dr. Vost from the Hardoi district in Ondh, 
distinctly gives the name as Kacha, with the long vowel, in both places. 
On the margin the long vowel is indicated by a short horizontal line 
to the right, on a level with the hend of the K. Below the arm it is 
indicated by a similar short line above the head of the A. This coin 
closely resembles the B. M. Prinsep specimen, figured in Coinage, PI. I, 
3, and the vowel mark for 4, under the arm, is formed the same way in 
both coina. 


L I particularly dislike using the English e instead of ch, as the equivalent of . 
"f, bat am obliged to conform to the system recently sanctioned by the Council 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
* The reference Coinage in to my treatiao on The Coinage of the Early or Im- 
perial Gupta Dynasty, with five platos ( J, Roy. As, Soc, for 1882). 
J, 1. 22 
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SAMUDRA GUPTA. 
Tiger Type.—( Coinage, p. 64; Observations, p. 96.) 

Until recently this extremely rare type was known from a single 
coin only, the Eden specimen in the British Mnsenm. (Coinage, PI. I, 2.) 
In 1891, Mr. Rapson published a rotice of a “ poor specimen” in 
Mr. Wilmot Lane's cabinet, 

Dr. Hoey possesses a third example, in very fine condition. (See 
Pi. VI, fig. 1.) This coin agrees with my description, except that a 
standard, or sceptre, surmounted by a crescent, and adorned with 
ribbons, is inserted in the field between the bow and the tiger. This 
object resembles the standard on the obverse, but is shorter. The 
obverse legend is damaged, though the characters gry x xix Vyüghra 
[ parü |kkra[ ma] are recognizable, 


SAMUDRA Gupta. 


Battle-axe Typé.—( Coinage, p. 72; Observations, p. 102.) 
Variety B (Coinaga p. 73), characterized by the syllable @ kr 
under the king's arm, has hitherto been known from a single speci- 
men, that from the Eden cabinet in the British Museum. 
Dr. Hoey possesses a second example in good condition, which 
seems to be struck from the same die as the British Museum coin. 


CaNupEA Gurra IL 
Archer Type. 


The sub-variety of Class II, var. a (Observations, p. 105), which is 
characterized by the absence of the usual personal name Candra, under 
the king's arm, was until now known only from Mr. Rivett-Carnac’s 
example. = 

Mr. C. 8. Delmerick, who has recently been collecting Gupta cvins 
with considerable success in the Badion district, has obtained a second 
fine specimen. This piece is a broad coin, diameter “875 inch. Instead 
of the name under the arm, the king's sword is very distinctly shown. 
The figure of the king is upright, Laksmi on the reverse has her left 
hand resting on her hip. 


Caxpra Gurra II. 
Umbrella Typé.—( Coinage, p. 91; Observations, p. 113.) 


The above-cited publications describe only two varieties, namely, 
&, in which the reverse goddess stands to left on a pedestal (or, in one 


instance, on a curved line), and f, in which she stands, facing front, on 


the back of a monster. 








"& 
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A third variety, y, must now be added, in which the goddess, turned 
to left, walks or stands on the ground. "The existence of this variety was 
first indicated by Dr. Hoernle, in Proc., A. S. B., for April, 1893, p. 95, 
when describing n coin presented to the Indian Museum by Mr. Rivett- 
Carnac. (See Plate VI, fig. 2). The reality of this new variety is now 
fully established by an excellent specimen in Dr. Hoey's possession. 
(See Pl. VI, fig. 3.) The reverse of this coin is in perfect condition, and 
the marginal circle of dots is immediately below the feet of the goddess. 
The obverse legend seems to be Candra Gupta, with traces of Mahdrdja- 
dhirüja, which words do not occur on other specimens, 

A coin in the Hájipur hoard and marked No. 13,815 in the Indian 
Museum (ante, p. 167 ), described by Dr. Hoernle( Proc., A. S. B.for 1894), 
exhibiting the ** goddess walking to left, with fillet in right hand," con- 
stitutes a sub-variety. (Pl. II, fig. 4.) It will be observed that the 
attitude of the obverse figures on the several coins varies slightly. The 
legends are imperfect. 


Komara Guerra I, 
Swordsman Type. : 

This type, heretofore known from two specimens, both found in the 
bed of the Ganges, near Patna, of which one is in the British Museum, 
and the other in the Bodleian Library, is now represented by a third 
example, given to the Indian Museum by Mr. Rivett-Carnac. “Where 
this coin, now belonging to thé Indian Museum, was found is not known; 
but it is a gennine specimen, and hasa gold loop soldered to its rim, 
showing that it was used as an amulet, or ornament." (Dr Hoernle, in 
Proc., A. S. B., April, 1893, p. 95.) 


Komira GUPTA I. 
Archer Ty pe—( Observations, p. 116.) 

A poor specimen.of variety 1 of this type, in Dr. Hoey’s cabinet, is 
remarkable for having the rare trefoil monogram, No. 25, which occur- 
red on two specimens from the hoard of Bharsar, near Benares, 
(Coinage, p. 96.) The gold is poor and alloyed. (Pl. VI, fig. 5.) 


SkKANDA GUPTA. 


King and Queen Type. 

My Catalogue (Coinage, p. 111) mentions only two specimens of 
thia type, one from Kannauj in the British Museum, and the other, said 
to be in the cabinet of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. I have recently 
bonght a third specimen, which was found at Bhitari in the Ghazipur 
district, (Pl. VI, fig. 6.) 
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This coin is in good condition. In my description of the obverse of 
the type (Coinage, p. 110) the remark that the bird, or Garuda, stand- 
ard is furnished “ with pennons "is erroneous; there are no pennons 
either on the Kananj or the Bhitari coin. The Bhitari coin shows 
no trace of any obverse marginal legend, but has distinct remains 


of names over each figure. The name * Skanda is placed ver- 


tically between the king's head and the Garuda; the first letter y a 
being deficient. The queen's name is, unluckily, illegible. It is placed 
over the queen's head, and the letters faat priya may be doubtfully 
read as the coneluding element of the rame. This defect is unfortunnte, 
because the name of Skanda Gupta's queen is not recorded in any of 
the known inscriptions, The discovery of this Bhitari specimen makes 
it certain that the type is rightly named the King and Queen type. The 
queen on this coin holds behind her back a long stem, probably that 
of a lotus flower. The reverse legend 9p ww- 79: Gri Skanda Guptah 
is distinct, The monogram is indistinct. Mr. D. Ernst possesses a 
fourth specimen, not quite $0 good as mine. 


Cagayka (NanExpRA Gupta.) 


Bull Type.—( Observations, p. 147.) 


Only two specimens of this type are described in Observations, and 
the paucity of specimens at my command led me into some errors of 
description. By the kindness of Dr. Hoernle I have been enabled to 
inspect several examples in the cabinet of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
and to correct the errors and supply the omissions in the descriptions 
published by Cunningham and myself. 

The amended technical description is as follows :— 

Obr. — King, facing front, mounted on recumbent bull, which is 
to Ll; king's r. hand, or elbow, resting on bull's hump; his 1. hand 
raised. Disk (moon) over bull's head. Marginal legend on r., im- 
perfect, 9t wt Cri Ca[gpüpka]. Below bull two characters, which vary. 


Hev.— Laksmi on lotus seat, in debased style, though the legs are 
separate, and not combined into a bar, as in the debased Gupta coins. 


Her r. hand is extended, her l. arm grasps a stalked lotus bud. On 
each side, in upper field, a minute elephant, sprinkling the goddeas. 
Legend on r. margin, 8T wang Cri Cugiyka. No mon. 


The coins are of coarse, thick fabric, and very rude execution. 


Some specimens have large dots round the margins. The gold is 
extremely impure, and according to Cunningham's analysis (Coins of 


Med. India, p. 16), contains 58 p. c. of alloy. The proportion of alloy 
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seems to vary in different specimens. The highest weight noted is 
147 grains. Diameter varies considerably. The elephants are often 
so debased as to be unrecognizable. 


References and Remarks. 

B. M.—( Observations, Pl. III, 11). The first of the two characters 
below the bull is certainly 9 sa, and the second seems to be w ka, 

C.— The first of the two characters below the bull is 4 sa. From 
Gaya. 

A. C.— (Coins of Med. India, p. 19, Pl. TI, 5). The characters below 
the bull are distinct, and read by Cunningham as jaya. The first 
character is certainly @ ja, and the second seems to be w ya. From 
Gaya. 

A. S. B.— Six or seven specimens. On one the characters below 
the bull are plainly ẹṣ% saja. Three of these coins are figured in Plate 
VI (figures 8, 9, 10). 

Hoey.—' The gold in this coin seems to be less impure than that 
of the others. (Plate VI, 7). 

The name Cacganka means “marked with the hare," which is an 
epithet of the moon. The name is, therefore, in meaning equivalent to 
Candra, I presume that the disk over the bull’s head on the coins is 
intended for the moon, rather than for the sun. 

The references to passages in Cunningham's Archaeological Survey 
Reports concerning Cacayka, given in Observations, are not quite correct. 
They should be as follows :—I, 5, 10; III, 80, 138; VIII, 71, 72, 191- 
193 ; IX, 157; XV, 102. 

The reference to Vol. VII, Plate VI, given both in Observations and 
in my General Index to the Reports for Cacárka's seal-matrix at Rohtis, 
is a blunder for which I am quite unable to account. The only reference 
to the seal-matrix, which I can find in the Reports, is a passing allusion 
to its existence in Vol. IX, p. 157. 

The inscription of this seal-matrix has been published by Dr. Fleet 
(Gupta Inscriptions, p. 283, Pl. xliii, B). It consists merely of the 
words Cri Mahdsdmanta Gagapkadévasya, surmounted by the figure of 
the bull. There can be no donbt, that this record, and the gold coina, 
must be assigned to the king of Karna Suvarna, in Central Bengal, who 
reigned at the beginning of the seventh century, A.D. Dr. Fleet is of 
opinion, that the term “ Mahdsdmanta, lít., * a great chief of a district,’ 
is a technical official title, which seems to denote the same rank as 
Mahdrdja.” 

The position of Cacanka's kingdom of Karpa-Suvarnpa has recently 
been discussed by several writers. 
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Mr. Hewitt believes that the portion of that kingdom visited by 
Hinen Tsiang is now the district of Manbhim, which is held by the 
Rajas of Pachete, whose crest is a bull, and that the capital of the 
kingdom was Campi, the modern Bhágalpur.! 

Dr. Waddell seeks to identify the capital with Kancannagar, 
a suburb of Bardwan? 

Both these identifications are certainly wrong, and based on false 
etymologies or other insufficient grounds. 

Mr. Beveridge gives excellent and substantial reasons for placing 
the capital of Karna-Suvarna at Rangamiiti, in the Murshidabad dis- 
triet5 He is mistaken in supposing bis identification to be a novelty.* 
It had been made many years ago, and forgotten. A note in the Indian 
Antiquary for 1578, explains that in Hinen-Tsiang's text the word 
Kin-eul, * golden-eared,’ or * having gold in the ears,’ corresponding to 
the Sanskrit Karna-Suvarna, refers to “the town of Rangimatti, 
12 miles south of Murshidábad [which]]stands on the site of an old 
city called Awurusona-ka-gadh, supposed to be a Bengali corruption of 
the name in the text: Jour., ds. Soc. Beng., Vol XXII. (1853), pp. 281, 
282; Jour. JR. As. Soc. (N.S.), Vol. VL, p. 248"5 The discovery of the 
site of Karna-Suvarna is due to Captain L. P. Layard, whose paper 
entitled The ancient city of Kansonapuri, now called Rungamulty, was 
published in the Journal of this Society for 1853, 

It would seem to be true that Caginka was also known hy the 
name of Naréndra Gupta, though the evidence for the alleged fact is 
not conclusive. In 1879, Cunningham obseryed that “ Professor Hall 
has suggested that his ful] name may have been Sasüngka Gupta; but 
I learn from Dr. Bühler, that in the Jain books Sasangka is called 
Narendra Gupta." * Dr. Bühler informs me that Cunningham's re- 
ference to the Jain books®is due toa misreading of a communication 
from Dr. Bühler, who really wrote that Cacainka is called Narendra 
Gupta by Bina, The word Bina seems to have been misread as Jaina. 


A year earlier, in 1878, the anonymous writer in the Indian Anti. . 


quary, who has already been quoted, boldly made the assertion that 
Cacárka is called Naréndra Gupta iu the Harsacarita of Bina, His words 


1 J., R. As. Boc., for 1893, pp. 294, 300. 
8 Proc, A. S. B., Dec. 1892, p. 184; Appendix to Discovery of the Exact Site of 


Acóka's Capital of Páfaliputra, (Calcutta, published by Government of Bengal, 1892). 


* Proc., A. 8. B, Dec, 1893, p. 172; J. A. 8. B., Vol. LXII., Part I (1893), 
pp. 316-325. The Site of Karna-Suvarna. — 

* Ut supra, Ja, A. 8. B., p 326. 

5 Ind. Ant., Vol. VII., p. 197, note 6, 

è Reports, Vol. IX, p. 157. 


> 
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are "In Chinese Yu, ‘moon.’ This is Saéinka Narendra Gupta of 
Bàna's Harshacharita ; " and again, “ Rájyavardhana .....himself was de- 
feated and killed by Sagarika Narendra Gupta, king of Ganda or Bengal 
and succeeded by his younger brother Harsha, whom his officers urged to 
avenge his brother's death. But the Hindu epic breaks off on the re- 
covery of Rajyasri among the Vindhya mountains—See Hall's Vasava- 
dattà, pp. 51, 52; Jour., Bo. Br. R. As. Soc., Vol. X., pp. 38-45." ! 

The English authorities quoted do not support the assertion that 
Cacinka is called Naréndra Gupta by Bina, and none of the writers 
referred to cites any passage from Bána's text. The manuscript used by 
Hall apparently gave Cacágka the cognomen of Gupta, because Hall 
states (p. 52) that Gupta, king of Gauda, slew Rajyavardhana, Hiuen 
Tsiang relates that Rajyavardhana was treacherously slain by Cacinka, 
king of Karnasuvarna in Eastern India? Assuming both writers to be 
stating the truth, it follows that Cacinka, king of Kargasuvarna, is 
identical with Gupta, king of Gauda. The fact of the treacherous mur- 
der of Rájyavardhana is confirmed by the Madhuban copper-plate of 
Harsavardhana.5 Dr. Bühler states that one manuscript of the Harsa- 
carita does give the fall name of Narendra Gupta to Caganka. 

The translation of the Harsa-carifa, which Professor Cowell and 
Mr. Thomas have undertaken for the Oriental Translation Fund, will 
probably do much to clear up the history of Northern India at the 
beginning of the seventh century A.D. 


PART 111.—Gurra Correr Corss. 
CAXDRA Gurra IL. 


Maharaja Type. (New). 


Obv.— Bust of king, bareheaded, to l, with flower held between 
finger and thumb of r. hand, as in the Vikramáditya Bust type 


| Hiwan Thaang'a account of Harshavardhana, Ind. Ant, Vol. VIL, (August 
1878), p. 197, notes 4,6. The paper in the Bombay Asiatie Society's Journal referred 
tois one by the late Dr. Bháu Diji, entitled The Harsha-charita of Bena, which 
was rend on 10th August, 1871. 

2 Real, Buddhist Records of the Western World, Vol. I., p 210. 

5 ‘This inscription states that the prince " gave up his life in the mansion of his 
foe, owing to his adherence to a promise" (Bühler on The Madhuban Copper-Plate 
of Harga, dated Samvat 25, in Epigraphia Indica, Vol. L, p 70.) Two other inscrip. 
tions of Harsavardhana are now known, namely, the Sónt seal (Fleet, Gupta 
Inscriptions, p. 231, Pl xxxi, B.), and the Banskhéra copperplate, dated 33 
(= A.D. 638), recently discovered twenty-five miles from Sháihjahánpur (Pioneer, 
Beptember 21st, 1894) 
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(Coinage, p. 140.) The bust occupies the entire field, so that there is 
neither exergue nor legend. 

Rev.—Garuda standing on horizontal line, which does not extend 
to either margin. In lower half of field is the legend aarm wg q 
Maharaja Candra Ga; the vowel mark over the X being deficient. 
The character @ Ca is distinct, but the following characters are not, 
(Plate VI, fig. 11.) Diameter 673. Wt. 105. 

This coin was obtained by Mr. J. P. Rawlins, District Superin- 
tendent of Police, ata remote village in the Jhelam District of the 
Pañjāb, and was communicated to me through Mr. C. J. Rodgers. The 
kindness of the owner has enabled me to examine the coin, and have 
it photographed. 

The obverse bust of this type and of the Vikramaditya Bust type 
seems to be a rude imitation of the device of the gold coins of 
Huvishka on which the king is represented holding an ear of corn. 
(Gardner, Coins of Greek and Scythic Kings, Pl. xxvii, 9, etc.) 

The weight (105 grains) of this piece, which is in fairly good 
condition, is, perhaps an indication that the coin was struck to the 
standard of the contemporary gold dindrs, that is to say, toa standard 
of about 125 grains. It can hardly be intended for af pana of 108 
graius. I take the rati as equivalent to 1:8 grains. 


Kumara Gurra I, (or ? II). 


Garuda Type (New). 

Obv.—' The letters tg, Cri Ku, in large, bold characters of the 
period, oceupy the greater part of the field. Above, Garuda standing 
on horizontal line. Dotted circle. 

Rev.—Laksmi seated, executed in a very rough and degraded way, 
so that details are indistinct. A peculiar symbol in l. field. Dotted 
circle. Diameter about '7 inch. wt. 52 grains. Condition good. 

This coin, which was bought by Mr. C.J. Rodgers at Sahüranpur, is 
now in the cabinet of Mr. W. Theobald at Budleigh-Salterton, Devon. 
I sent a drawing of the coin last year to Mr. Kapson for publication, 
but, as the coin has not yet been published, I insert this notice of it, 


Kumara Gupta I AND SkANDA Gupta, 
Fantail Peacock Type. 
I venture to think that the arguments in Observations, (pp. 137- 
144) have sufficiently established the fact that both Kumira Gupta zi: 


and Skanda Gupta struck copper coins similar in device and size to 
the silver hemidrachms. The northern specimens of this copper coin- 


^ 
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age, like the contemporary silver hemidrachms, bear the reverse device 
of a peacock with expanded tail. 

In addition to the few examples of this northern copper coinage, 
noted in Observations, p. 138, I may now add the following. 

Lucknow Museum.—Two specimens of Kumara Gupta from 
Saücünkot in the Unaé district. Two specimens of Skanda Gupta from 
Kósam (Kaucimbi), near Allahabad. One specimen of Skanda Gupta 
from Ajóodhyà. 

Hoey.—One worn specimen, probably of Kumàára Gupta, from 
Oudh. 

None of these coins show any signs of plating. 


Addendum to París I, IT, and III 


Sir Alexander Cunniugham's valuable posthumous work on tho 
Coins of. Mediwval India came to hand too late for me to make use of 
it in the preceding text. But it contains a considerable amount of novel 
matter concerning the Guptas, which must be noticed in an essay pro- 
fessing to bring Gupta numismatics up to date. 

Cunningham, without giving any reasons, has adopted the reading 
Purn Gupta, as that of the name of the son of Kumüra Gupta I, in the 
Bhitari Seal record. He never saw the original, and his reading can- 
not be accepted for reasons already stated (ante, p. 166). 

Cunningham fixes Skanda Gupta’s accession to undisputed power 
in the Gupta year 134, or A.D. 452 (misprinted 152 in text, p. 11). 
This date, which I also had adopted (Observations, p. 83), is too early. 
Dr. Vost has lately acquired a hemidrachm of Kumára Gupta I, with 
a well preserved date, which is 136. 

Cunningham figures (Plate II, 1) à coin of Nara Bālāditya to 
show that the character between the king's feet must be read Gu, not 
gré, and he interprets the character read Gu, as a contraction of 
Gupta. But he overlooks the very distinct vowel mark for e, shown 
in his plate, and in mine (Coinage, Pl. ni, 11). This mark is equally 
plain on a coin from Bhitari in my possession, With all respect, there- 
fore, for Cunningham's opinion, I adhere to my reading gré. On 
Gupta coins the word Gupta is never abbreviated, and never placed 
between the king's feet. The form of the character which Cunningham 
renda as Gu, and I read as gr, is identical with one of the forms of 
the numeral 7 in some of the Gupta inscriptious.! 


| See Bhagwan Lal Indrajís paper on Ancient Indian Numerals (Ind. Ant, 
Yol. VI, p- 42.) 
J. 1. 23 
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The coin of Kamara Gupta IH, Kramaditya (PI, ii., 2), figured ns 
"n novelty," bas been alrendy published by me twice. (Coinage, PI. 
in, 12; Observations, p. 129. ) 

The Archer coin (PL ii., 3), with the name Jaya under the king's 
arm, nnd sun standard to his proper right, has not, | think, been before. 
published. The reverse device is that of the lotus-seated Lakemi, and 
tho levend, which is quite illegible on the plate, is read doubtfully 
as Cri Prakálága, which cannot be right. I am unable to define Jaya 
[Gupta's] dynastic place, but he is certainly one of the later local 
kings subsequent to Skanda Gupta, The coin belongs to the class 
of heavy (suvarne) coins, its weight being 140 grains, 

The coin of Visnu Gupta Candriditya (Pl. i, 4) was long ago cs 
figured in Ariana Antiqua (Pl. xvii, 24), and was again described by 
Thoms in his paper, entitled Indo-Scythian Coins with Hindi Legends 
(Indian Antiquary for 1883). Cunningham places the accession of Visnu 
Gupta in A.D. 680, which date cannot be far wrong. In figure 5 of 
the same plate a coin of Gaginka is depieted. "The letters under the 
bul! are clearly Wa jaya. 

Figure 8 represents the obverse only of a Gupta copper coin, thus 
described :— 

“Weight 87 grains. Diameter *85 inch. Author; from Ahichhatra. | 
The largest copper coin of the Guptas yet found. 

" Female bnst to left, with flower in right hand. 

" Garuda symbol or standard of the Guptas; legend lost." 

This coin nppears to be an inferior specimen of the new type, | 
whieh I have described from Mr. Rawlins’ coin, and named the — LI 
Mahirija type. The bust is that of the king, not of a female. It is . 
to be observed that the king’s face is turned to the left in all Ss 
copper coins, nnd to the right in the silver coins. 

Figure 9 represents a silver hemidrachm of Candra Gupta IE 
which Cunningham believes to be dated in the year 80 odd. For the | 
reasons given in Coinage, pp. 122, 123, I do not believe that this coin 
is dated. The character which looks like a numeral symbol is probably — 

n remnant of a corrupt Greek legend, DD 

The coin now figured by Cunningham is from Ajodhya. — 

My treatment of the Gupta coinnge has always been defective in -a 
one important respect. I bad no opportunities for procuring assays 
analyses of the metal, and consequently could not give any definite facta 
concerning the degree of its purity. Cunningham has caused t the 1 1e- 
cessary experiments to be made, and has compiled (p. 16) an inte Te * 
ing table showing the weight and boned GE PA Gap * Id coinage 
— — the aureu get d gustus and the Kusin and 
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Little Kusim (Indo-Seythian) coins. The general result may be given 
in the author's words:— The coins of all the earlier kings give an 
average weight of 123 grains, of which 107 grains are pure; | while 64 
coins of the Kusin kings Wema Kndphises, Kanigka, Huviska, 
and the earlier specimens of Vasu Déva, give exactly the same average. 
The later coins of Vasu Dava show a falling off in the pure contents 
of nearly 10 grains. But towards the end of Skanda Gupta'a reign? the 
Gnpta gold coins became much heavier, reaching an average of from 144 
to 146 grains, while the pure contents were decreased to leas than 70 
grains, The coins of Nara Sinha Gupta of this standard are thus only 
one-half gold, and are, therefore, worth only two-thirds of the earlier 
Gupta dinárs. A singular exception is the money of Prakagiditya, of a 
bright yellow colour, which contains 121-7 grains of pure metal ont of 
14645 At present [ cannot even guess the reason of this strange freak. 
'The single coin of Jaya Gupta is still more debased, the pure contents 
being only one-fifth of its weight. I take it to belong to a much 
later date.” 

The purity of the coinage of Prakagiditya shows that the revival 
of the ancient Hindü surarna standard of 144 to 146 grains was a reali- 
ty, and that the extra weight of the heavy coinage initiated by Skanda 
Gupta was not merely a compensation for excess of alloy. 


PART IV.—Tue CoiwaoE or tae Later Kogins (Ixpo-ScyTHIANS). 


Section I. Great KUSANS. 
Section II. Lirrtg KvsáNs. 


Essays, replete with learning, prepared by the late Sir Alexander 
Cunningham towards the elose of his life, and published in the Numis- 
matic Chronicle for 1893, and the Transactions of the International 
Congress of Orientalists (London, 1892), have done mach to elucidate 
the very obscure and perplexing history and coinage of the so-called 
Later Indo-Scythians, 

The term Later Indo-Seythians is vague and inconvenient, and 
has come into use merely as a cloak for ignorance, It will, I hope, 


| The coins of Kacha nre the worst among the issues of the earlier kings. The 
figures for him nre —Full weight about 123 ; highest weight 1185; pure gold 1025; 
alloy 20:5, equivalent to 16 66 per cent. (V. A. 8.) 

3 Skanda Gupta's King and Queen coins are dindrs; his Kramiáditya coins are 
auvarmas, [V.A 8] 

8 Eqnivalent to 16°64 por cent. of alloy, a retorn to the standard of Kacha, 
The personal name nnd date of Prakágaditya are not known, [V. A. S.) 
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be superseded in time, as knowledge advances, by more definito and 
suitable terms. The adjective Later is intended to distinguish tho 
minor Indian dynasties of Central Asian origin during the period 
A. D. 200 to 600! from the Early Indo-Scythians—the great imperial 
liue of Kaniska, Huviskn, and Vasudéva, and their forernuners. 

The Later Great Kusin chiefs, who are included among the Later 
Indo-Seythians, seem to extend from about A.D. 200 to A.D. 425 
or 430. 

The Little Kusins occupied the throne of Gündhára from about 
A. D. 430 to 500, nnd seem then to have been driven by the White 
Huns back into Chitral and the neighbouring territories. 

The Ephthalites, or White Huns, are first heard of in India during 
the reign of Skanda Gupta, about A.D. 470, and seem to have been 
the dominnnt power in Northern India during the first half of the sixth 
century. ! 

Cunningham's essays are extremely difficult reading, and are not 
universally accessible. I have, therefore, thought it worth while to 
try and present some of his principal results in a convenient and in- 
telligible form. My special subject, the Gupta Dynasty from Candra 
Gupta I to Skanda Gupta, can no longer remain isolated. It must 
be considered in connection with its contemporaries and successors. 

In a restricted sense the term “Gupta Period” may be interpreted 
to mean only the period extending from the accession of Candra 
Gupta I to the death of Skanda Gupta, or about A.D. 320 to 480. 
In a more extended sense it may be taken to comprise the three 
centuries from A. D. 300 to 606, when Harsa Vardhana became the 
chief power in Northern India and founded his era, When the term 
is taken in this more extended sense, all the coinages of the Later 
Indo-Scythians, except the earlier issues of the Later Great Kusüns, 
fall within the Gupta period. 

During the whole of these three centuries coins form almost our 
sole authority for the history of the Panjab, the chief supplementary 
sources of information being the meagre notes of Fa-Hian and Sung- 
yun, The Pañjāb seems never to have been included in the Gupta 
Empire. ! 

For the history of the North-Western Provinces, Oudh, and Bihar 
the materials are considerably more ample, inasmuch as the numerous 
Gupta inscriptions on stone and metal supply a record more detailed 
than that which coins can furnish. The culminating point of the 
Gupta Empire may be placed approximately inthe year A. D. 410, 





when Candra Gupta IL had completed his conquest of Malwa and 
| Dates are given in round numbers withontany pretension to minnto accuracy. —- ; 
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Gujarat, No indications of decline, so far as I am aware, are dis- 
cernable in our records of the reign of Kumara Gupta I. The fierce 
conflicts with the Huns recorded in the Bhitari inscription of Skanda 
Gupta appear to have been the immediate cause of the break up of the 
Empire. 

These preliminary observations will, it is hoped, help to make 
more easily intelligible tho perplexing coinnges of the Later Indo- 
Scythians, 

Cunningham classes the Later Indo-Seythians in throe main 
groups :— 

I. The Later Great Kusáns. 
II. The Later Little Kwusáns. 
JIII. The Ephthalites, or White Huns.! 


Coins of all these three groups exist in considerable number and 
variety. 


Section I. Tue LATER Great Kvsaws. 


The coins of the later kings of the Great Kusin tribe (Ta-yue-ti 
of the Chinese, Tusira of the Hindu, and Téóxyapo of the Greek 
writers), “formed the money of the Kabul valley and the Pañjāb from 
the time of Vasudéva's death, or about A. D. 180 or 200, down to the 
settlement of Kiddra Shah, or Ki-to-lo, in Gandhira, about A.D. 425. 

Ki-to-lo, the king of the Great Kugins, established his son in. 
Purushawar, or Peshawar, and thus formed the kingdom of the Little 
Yue-ii, or Lesser Kusgüns,'"? 

The coins of the Later Great Kusáns are divided by Cunningham 
into two classes, characterized as follows :— à 


Class A. 


A numerons series of gold coins bearing the names of Kaniska 
or Vasudáva? in Greek letters on the margin, always accompanied by 
Indian (Nàgari) letters in the field outside the king's spear or trident, 


L Cunningham's papors on the Later Indo-Segthians inelndo one on the Scytho- 
Sassanians (Num. Chron. for 1893, p. 166), but the connection of the Scytho-Sassa- 
nian coins there described by him with India ia so remote that I pass them over. 

3 Num. Chron. for 1893, p. 115. 

$ Cunningham invariably writes Vdsu with the long vowel The coins figured 
by him, and evory coin which I have seen, give the name under the king's arm 


as g Vem. The fall name Vasudéva does not occur in Nigari characters. I 
nso the term Nigari to moan any form of the Sanskrit alphabet. Cunningham 


usoa tho inconveniontly vague term “Indian.” Tho general desoription of each 
class of coins is compiled from several passages in Canningham's essay. 
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dy 


and genorally by other Nagari letters on the left, near the king's right 
foot, and in the middle between the king's feet. 

Obverse. King standing, as in the earlier coins, with his right 
hand extended over asmall altar, and holding in his left band either 
a spear or a trident. 

Marginal legend in modified Greek characters, Saonano Sao Kanesko 
(or Bazodéo) Kosano, * The Knsān King of Kings, Kanesko (or Bazodéo, )' 

Reverse. Either the throne-seated goddess Ardokhso (Laksmi), 
with her name, or the god Okso (Civa), standing in front of the 
ball, with his name. The reverse name legend is always in modified 
Greek characters. Monogram. Nagari letters occasionally occur on the 
reverse. - 

When the reverse has the Okso device the king carries the Caiva 
trident. When the reverse device is Ardokhso, the king carries a 
spear. The Laksmi coins are those of the eastern provinces, and are 
found chiefly in North-Western India. The Giva coins are found chiefly 
in the Western Pañjāb and the Kabul valley. | 

The interpretation of the brief Nagari legends on this class of 
coins is quite uncertain, Cunningham has classified the known forms, 
but concerning their interpretation can only say that “On these gold 
coins I think it probable that we have the names in monogram of some 
of the first successors of the great Kushan princes, Kanishka, Huvishka, TW 
and Vasudéva. On some coins the names may perhaps be those of 
the satraps or governors of particular provinces. In this case I 
should expect to find the name of the province, or city of the satrap, * 
in addition to his name.""! | 

These legends include sixteen monosyllables, namely, Bha, Bhr, 
Cu, Chu, Ga, Ha, Khu, Nya, Pa, Pu, Ru, Sa, Si, ThA, Vai, and Vi; and 
three dissyllables, namely Mahi, Vasu, and Viru, in the Ardokhgo reverse 
class; and seven monosyllables, namely dum, Ga, Ghd, Ha, Hu, Phri, 
Pri, and Tha; and two dissyllables, Rada, and Raju in the Okso 
class. 

Dr. Hoey possesses a specimen in good condition similar to 
Cunningham's Plate viii, 8. The reverse device is Ardokhso, and the 
obverse legends in field are Vasu outside spear, Ga between king's legs, 
and Bha at his right foot. 

Another coin in the same cabinet (Plate VI, fig. 12), though not 
represented in Cunningham's lists, would seem to belong to Class A g^ 
the coinage of the Later Great Kugans. 

Obverse.— Over king's left shoulder a wheel or disk, which ma 
perhaps, be the top of a standard. Marginal legend in Greek charact rac 


L Num. Chron. for 1893, p. 119. 
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Nono sao kosono. Outside spear, vertically, a name in Nagari characters 
which seems to be Magra. 

Reverse. Throned goddess, and remains of illegible legend. 

I cannot find any published notice of a coin like this. 

The coins of Class A are evidently earlier than those of Class B, 
abont to be described, and probably are to be ascribed for the most part 
to the third century A.D. The mechanical execution is good and 
clear, though the style is stiff and conventional. 


Later Grear Kvsáxs— Class B. 


The coins of this elass are chiefly of gold, and some of the scarce 
copper specimens are ancient forgeries of gold coins. 

Greek letters, if present at nll on the obverse, are reduced to a 
meaningless repetition of O. They have completely disappeared from 
the reverse. Frequently, there is no trace of Greek letters. The 
obverse Nagari legends occur in three places, viz, (1) outside spear, 
(2) under king's arm, (3) near the altar, below his right-hand. There 
is no letter between the king's feet. 

The reverse device is invariably that of the throned goddess. 
Her name is not given, as it is in Class A. In some cases, one or two 
Nàgari characters nre inserted between her left arm and the margin. 

The name under the king's arm must be that of the issuing prince, 
probably, in general, a local governor or satrap. It is often à monosylla- 
ble, eg. Mi, Bha; but is sometimes a Hindü name, e g., Samudra. The 
coins with monosyllabie Tartar names may be considered earlier than 
those with Hindi names. It must have required a considerable time 
to Hinduize the invaders. Cunningham believes the names outside 
the spear to be those of provinces. Thomas preferred to interpret them 
as names of tribes. At present, it seems impossible to prove either 
interpretation.! Cunningham remarks that “all these coins are found 
in the Northern Panjab." They are also found in the North-Western 
Provinces, if we may class iu this group the numerous Kidara 
Kusana coins, of which 62 were found in the Bijnor District in 1858.4 

These coins, which are of a common type, oceur both in gold and 


copper ( ? brass), The name under the arm may be read as € Kada, f« 





Kadi, Kidu, and x Kidara, on various specimens. The word 
outside the spear is certainly $ Kasana, which Cunningham interpreta 


l Numismat(e Chronicle for 1898, p. 120; Indian Antiquary vol. xii, pp. 6-11. 
3 Described by Dr. Hoernlo in Proceedings, A. S. B., for 1883, p. 206. 
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as Kusana. The letter near the altar is often 4 sa. Occasionally there 
is a character on the reverse, which on a specimen in my possession 
(brass) may perhaps be read as La. 

The name Kidara! under the king's arm seems to require the classi- 
fication of these coins with those of the Little Kusüns, or Kidarites, 
which will presently be noticed; but the coins now under discussion 
seem to be of much earlier date. Cunningham figures one of these 
coins ( Num. Chron. for 1893, Pl. XV, 3), and deseribes it (p. 199) as 
follows —“ A’. Diam. 85. Wt. 118. 

Obv. King standing to left, ns on the earlier Kushün coins of 
Kanishka and his successors, Indian letters or mono- 
grams in three places. To right, Awushüna; under 
king's arm, Kiddra; to left, Kapan (? for Kophene). I 
conclude * The Kushin king Kidara of Kapan.’ 

Rev. The goddess Ardokhsho (Lakshmi) seated on throne with 
cornucopim in her left hand. I found a duplicate of 
this coin in the Baotipind Stüpa, to the north of Hadon 
(sic. P? Hasan) Abdal." 

Cunningham includes this coin in his Little Kusin plate. 

The other Kidarite coins, which he describes and figures, are much 
ruder in execution and have different legends. 

Cunningham also describes Later Great Kusin,.Class B, coins, 
which have the name Kirada (not Kidara) under the arm, but these 
coms have the word Gadahara, and not Kasana, ontside the spear. 
The Kidara-Kagana coins appear to me to belong to the same 
class as the Bha Saka, Samudra Gadakhara, and other picces which 
Cunningham groups together as Class B of the Later Great Kusans. 
The devices are executed in sharp, clearly-cut relief, and show little or 
none of the degradation which characterizes the other Kidarite coins in 
Cunningham's plate XV. I do not think it possible that the well-executed 
Kidara coins can be so late as A. D. 430, the approximate date of the 
occupation of Gandhara, by Ki-to-lo, the Little Kusin Chief. Cunning- 
ham always assumes that the Chinese name Ki-to-lo is identical with the 
Kidara of the coins, But the identity does not seem to be proved. 
Even if the names are identical, it is quite possible that the name or 
title Kidara may have been in use among the Kugins long before 
A. D. 430. 


lam inclined to think that the well-executed Kídara- Kasana coins 


! Cunningham writes Kiddra. I cannot find the long a, Thomas writes 
Kidara, aves 


3 Cunningham writes Séka, but I cannot find any trace of the long vowel | 


Thomas writes tho word with the vowel short. 
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are as early as A. D. 300 or 350, and that they are approximately 
contemporaneous with the Bhr-Saka, Kirada-Gadahara, Bhadra-Pakaih- 
dhi, and similar coius grouped together by Cunningham as Class B of 
the Later Great Kusins. 

The question of the date of these coins requires further investiga- 
tion. 


Section II. Urirrne Kusans ( Kidaritat). 

The Little Kusüns were a branch of the Great Kugins, and 
occupied Gindhara in or about the years A.D. 425-30,! under a leader 
called Ki-to-lo by the Chinese, who is supposed to be the Kidara of 
the coins. 

About the end of the fifth century, the Little Kusin chiefs of 
Gandhira were driven out by the White Huns or Ephthalites, under 
Lae-lih, and obliged to retreat into neighbouring regions. They 
probably ruled in the country to the west of Kagmir — in Shah-dhéri and 
Manséra, to the east of the Indus, and in Yasin and Chitril to the west 
of the river? 

The Kidarite, or Little Kusin, coins of the fifth century occur in 
gold, silver and copper.” 

The rare silver coins are broad, thin pieces, resembling the Sassa- 
nian coins of Persia. Some bear a date, read by Cunningham as 339, 
probably equivalent, aecording to the Caka reckoning, to A.D. 417, a 
little before the conquest of Gándbüra. 

The gold, and most of the copper coins, are rade imitations of 
the ordinary Kusin coinage, with the sacrificing king on the obverse, 
aud the seated goddess on the reverse. 

Greek legends have completely disappeared. 

The word Aidara, more or less complete, is always found below 
the king's left arm, aud seems to be used as a general dynastie 
name. 

In some cases, letters occar below the king's right hand, but there 
is no vertical legend outside the spear. 

The reverse margin presents varions names, Kidara, Ksatrapa 
Tarika, Cri Vigva, Cri. Krtavirya, Cri Siladitya, Cri Kusala, and Cri 
Prakāça ; as read by Cunningham. 

Dr. Hoey has a coin which seems to belong to this series, though 
not included in Cunningham's lists. 


| Von Gutachmid (quoted by Stein, Zur Geschichte der Cahis von Kabul, Stutt- 
gart, 1893) gives the dato as A.D. 430. 

3 Numismatic Chronicle (1893) p. 190, 

$ Tho detailed catalogue is given, idid., pp. 199-202, 


J. 1, 24 . 
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The name under the king's right hand is clearly ẹwẹ Kaca, with 
doubtful traces of two preceding characters. 

The symbol 3, which may be the numeral 100, is near the 
right reverse margin. It is possible to read this character, or symbol, 
as 9 sa. 

It will be useful to give the principal references for the Later 
Kusin Coins, in addition to Cunningham's paper. 

Prinsep's Essays (Thomas.) : 

Plato xxii, 4. Later Great Kusün, Class A, Okso rev. 

Do. do. 11. ditto ditto Laksmi (Ardokhgo) rev, 

Do. do, 12. ditto ditto ditto. 

Do. do. 13. Little Kusin (or? Great Kugin, Class B). 

Do. do l4. Later Great Kusin, Class B. 

Do. do. 15, Little Kusàn, rude, late. 

Do. xxix, 10. Later Great Kusin, Class A. 

Do. xxx, 16,17, 19, 20. Little Kusan, 

Do. do, 18, Later Great Kusin, Class B. (?) 

Do. xxxi, 4. ditto ditto ditto. 

Do. do. 2,3,5,6, 7, 9. Little Kugáu, rude, late. 
Proceedings As. Soc. Bengal ;— 

1885, p. 129. 5 Little Kusan coins from Gurdaspur District. Ono 
Vasu, Later Great Kugan, Class A, from Bhāgal- 
pur District, 

1888, p. 132. Pl.iv, 7,8. Later Great Kusin, Class B. 

Do. 9. Little Kusin, 
Ib. p. 180, and woodcut, p. 183. 57 very debased Little Kusün- 
type coins of Yacdvarmman, circa A.D. 532. 
Ib. p.205. 62 Later Great Kusünu coins, Class B, from Bijnor 
District (or ? Early Little Kugan.) 
1890, p. 178. 25 Little Kugin coins from Rawalpindi, (similar to 
the Bijnór coins). 
Ib. p.179. Ditto ditto from Hardói, in Oudh, (same as 
Prinsep, Pl. xxx, 19). 
1891, p. 65. Three more Little Kusin coins from Harddi, appa- 
rently, like the others, of Krtaviryn. 
One ditto of Cri Cacca (*Tww.) 
Indian Antiquary, Vol, XII. p. 6, Indo-Scythiun Coins with Hindi 


Legends,’ with wood cuts (Thomas). 
Twelve Kusan coins are described in the paper by Thomas. No, 1 


1 By the odd phrase “ Hindi legonda" Thomas meant legends in the ancient 
Banskrit (Nagari) character. 
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is a Vasu coin of the Later Great Kusüns, Class A, Ardokhso or Laksmi 
device. No. 11 a, a Mahi coin, is to some extent intermediate in charac- 
ter between Class A and Class B. Cunningham (Num. Chron. for 1893, 
p. 121) classes it in A. 

The remaining coins, Nos. 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, and 11, belong to 
Class B of the Later Great Kusáns, if the Kirada Kagana coins (No. 8) 
may be so classed.! (See ante, p. 181). 

The later Indo-Scythian coins are further discussed from an 
historical point of view by Thomas in bis short paper, entitled Eztracts 
from Chinese Authors concerning the History of the Kushans, in the Indian 
Antiquary, Vol. XV, p. 19, which is based on M. Edouard Specht's 
treatise, entitled "Etudes sur l' Asie Centrale, d'après les Historiens Chinois, 
in the Journal Asiatique for 1883. Further references to the Ariana 
Antiqua and other books will be found in the papers cited above. 

The heading Coins, Indo-Scythian (later), in my General Index to 
the Archeological Reports, is unfortunate,though not altogether erroneous. 
It is used there to distinguish the Indo-Scythian coins proper, from 
the coins described by Cunningham in pages 58-60 of Volume lI of 
the Reports, which include the coins of Azes, Vonones, Gondophares, 
and others. These princes may be called * Early Indo-Scythians,” and so 
distinguished from the Kadphises kings, and the line of Kaniska, who 
may be called * Later Indo-Seythians." This is the sense in which the 
term “ Later Indo-Scythians” is used in my Index. The references under 
this hending mostly, if not all, refer to coins of Wema Kadphises, 
Kaniska, etc., and not to the coins now under discussion. 

The term Indo-Scythian has become an encumbrance and a 
hindrance to exact knowledge. It is a pity that Sir Alexander Cun- 
ningham has given the sanction of his great name to the continued use 
of such a misleading and confusing term. 


PART V.—Tuae Inpran COINAGE OF THE ÉPHTHALITES OR W HITE 
Hons, AND THE GurrA SILVER Corys. 


Section I..Tae Warre Hoss. 


The important part played by the White Huns in the history of 
Northern India during the fifth and sixth centuries of the Christian 
era has only lately been recognized by historical students. This Central 
Asian tribo, which first appeared in the countries on the Oxus in the 
beginning of the fifth century, is known by a most inconvenient variety 


! Tho paper treats of 14 coins in all One is n coin of Nara Biliditya, and 
another is a coin of Vigna Candraditya. 
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of names. The Chinese writers call them Yuan-yuan, Yetha-i-lito, 
Yetha, or Himatala (Hiuen Tsiang). The Greek historians knew 
them as Otrvo:r, Acvxot Otvvoi, Ed0aAX rat or Ned89aMrai, The Armenians 
call them Hunk, and in Sanskrit authors they are named Huna (or 
Hina), Sita Huna (Brhat Samhita, xi, 61), Cvéta-Hiina (ibid. xvi, 
38), or Hàüra-Huüga.! 

The earliest Indian inscription which mentions the Huns is the 
Bhitari inscription of Skanda Gupta, cirea A.D, 470, which records 
(1. 15), the fact that the king “ joined in close conflict with the Hünas." 
(Gupta Inser., p. 56.) The Mandasór inscription of Yacódharman, king 
of Northern India, circa A.D. 535, alleges that his prowess was dis- 
played by invading those parts of the earth, “which the command of 
the chiefs of the Himas, that established itself on the tiaras of many 
kings, faded to penetrate." (ibid. p. 148.) The inscription of Aditya- 
sêna, king of Magadha, mentions the defeat by Damédara Gupta 
(cire: A.D. 565), of the Maukharis, who had themselves defeated the 
Hünas. (ibid., p. 206.) 

These records show that, during the first half of the sixth century and 
the latter part of the fifth, the invading and aggressive Huns were in 
coustant conflict with the Gupta and other native kings of Northern 
India. 

The Indian history of the White Huns begins with a chief called 
Lae-lih by the Chinese, who established himself on the Indus near 
the close (circa A.D. 470-480) of the fifth century. 

The son of Lae-lih appears to have been Toramana.? Two inscriptions 
of this king are known. The inscription on the boar statue at Eran 
in the Ságar District of the Central Provinces is dated in the first year 
of bis reign (Gupta Inscr. p. 159.) The second inscription, which was 
found recently at Kara in the Salt Range, calls him Mabaraja Tora- 
mina Saba Jaüvla, and has been edited by Dr. Bühler (Bpigraphia 
Indica, Vol. I, p. 238). Dr. Bühler denies the identity of this prince with 
the Toramana of the Eran record, but Cunningham has no doubt of the 
identity, and I think he is right. 

Téramina succeeded in extending his dominion over a wide area, 


l Most of the shove synonyms are given by Cunningham (Trans, Intern. 
Congress of Orientalists, 1892, Vol. I, p. 222), but he makes n slight error in assert- 
ing that " by the Indians they are always called Hina or Hira Hiya.” "The rofor-* 


ences to the Brhat Samhita of Varaha Mihira are given in Dr. Fleet's — 


paper entitled The Topographical List of the Brhat Samhita (Indian Ant., Wol. 
(1893), pp. 169-195). Hina WA isa various reading for Hina BY, 


$ The name T6ramina is not Indian. It is supposed to bo Gombo with the) | 


Turkish word turamán, meaning a ' rebel" or or 'insurgont, (Epigr, erty go 
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including the Paiijab, Kicmir, Mülwà, and 4 considerable portion of 
the North- Western Provinces. 

He was sueceeded about tho year A.D. 515, by his son Mihirakula 
(Mihirgul),! who is mentioned under that name by Hiuen-Tsiang and 
the author of the Raja Tarangini, He must be identified with Gollas 
the king of the Indian White Huns mentioned by Kosmas Indiko- 
pleustes (A.D. 522-530), and with the unnamed Ephthalite king of 
Gandhira visited by the Chinese envoy Sung-yun in A.D.520. He 
seems also to be the person called Hunimanta, king of Persia, and raler 
over Lahdr and Multan, by Taranath, the historian of Buddhism. 

The Mandasór inscription of Yacódharman, already referred to, 
asserts that Mihirakula did homage to Yagódharman, and an inscription 
at Gwiülior is dated iu the fifteenth year of Mihirakula, the son of 
Téramina (Gupta Inser., pp. 148, 150, 161.) 

The reign of Mihirakula ended about A.D. 544-550. I will not at 
present stop to examine critically the conflicting, and in great part 
mythical, accounts of the alleged events of his reign. It seems to be the 
fact that about A.D. 544 he was defeated by a coalition of Indian 
princes, driven out of India proper, aud compelled to retire to Kácmir 
and the neighbouring regions. 

*'The above sketch will suffice for its purpose on this occasion, which 
is merely to indicate approximately the dates and historical position of 
the coinage of Tóramána nnd Mihirakula. 

The coins of both these princes require much further examination 
and elucidation before they can be arranged satisfactorily. "The lead- 
ing and most recent nuthority on the subject is Cunningham's already 
cited paper in the Transactions of the Congress of 1892. Unfortunately, 
it has been published without the plates which were intended to accom- 
pany and illustrate the text? The notices of the coins in Cunningliam's 
dissertation are mixed up with much extraneous matter. I shall 
eudeavour to make the subject somewhat clearer and more intelligible 
by disentangling the numismatic facts, and adding what I can from 
other sources. But my readers will please clearly understand that the 
present attempt to describe the Indian coinage of Tóramaga and Mihira- 
kula is merely preliminary and tentative. 

The coins of both kings occur in both silver and copper, and are not 

| This date is certainly approximately correct. (Fleet, Ind. Antég., Vol. XV., 
* understand that it is likely that the plates will appear in the Numismatic 
Chronicle. (During the passage of this paper through the press, the plates have 
appeared in the Nw. Chron. for 1894). Many of the White Hun coins aro figured 
in Plates xxxiii. and xxxiv. of Thomas’ edition of Prinsep's Essays. 
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certaiuly known in gold, though it is probable that many of the rude 
imitations of the Gupta gold Archer coins are of White Hun origin, 
The main characteristic of the White Hun coinage is its want of 
originality. The White Huns were a ride and unlettered people,! and 
they were generally content to imitate as well ns they could the coins 
of the various countries which they over-ran. The result is that the 
Hun eoinage occurs in widely varying forms, Persian, Parthian, Indian 


and Indo-RKoman.® 


Section I7.—Toramasa, SILVER Cors, 


In one passage Cunningham divides the silver coins of Toramana 
into two classes as follows : — | 
I.—Broad thin pieces of Sassanian type. 
Obv. King's head, with a club in front of the face. Legend in 
Gupta characters, Sahi Jabubla or Jabula, 
Rev. Traces of fire-altar and its attendants. 
II. Small hemidrachms, exactly like those of the Fantail Peacock 
type of Kumara Gupta I, Skanda Gupta, Budha Gupta, Bhima Séna, and 
Icana Varman, except that Toramana’s head is turned to the left. 
But this division of Téramana’s silver coins is not exhaustive. In 
a later page Cunningham gives details which show that three main 
types of Tóramána's silver coinage are known. "These are— ins! 
i. Horseman. 
ii. Sassanian Bust. 
iii, Fantail Peacock hemidrachma. 
I proceed to describe each class. 


1.—Horseman Type. 


Obv. Horseman to right. Discus and shell of Vignu, or (P) vase, 
in field, Ephthalite symbol behind horseman. Marginal 
legend in Gupta characters Sahi Jabu/a on one specimen, 
and apparently Sahi Janabula on the other. | 

Rev. The usual fire-altar and supporters, rudely executed. Diam, 
‘90 and “80. Wt. 53 and 505.5 















1 Bo Cunningham: "the illiterate White Hana” (Trans, p. 234). Gibbon, J 
whom he cites, gave them the epithet of *' polite "ACh, 42) ; but. their rudenesa is — 
vonched for by Sung-yun, who visited them both in Central Asia and Gándhára. — — 
ces are. 
at — 
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3 The silver coins follow Persian and Parthian models ; the copper p 
mainly Indian; and the gold (if any gold coins are Hun issues) copy tl 
coinage, which may be concisely characterized as Indo-Roman. = 
8 Canningham’s each of which he believed to be unique, 
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The coins described by Cunningham, appear to be the only two 
specimens known, But a very similar coin is described and figured 
in Prinsep's Essays, Pl. xxxiii, 1. The description of this piece is ns 
follows : — 

Obv. Horseman to right; crescent over head; Ephthalite symbol 
behind horseman; vase over horse’s head. Marginal 
legend supposed to be Pahlavi, but probably Greek 
(Num. Chron. for 1894, p. 277). 

Rev. Indistinct, probably fire-altar and supporters. 

This coin was in Prinsep's cabinet. The find-spot is not stated, 
Weight not stated. Diam. L inch. It closely resembles Cunningham's 
fig. 9. 

Cunningham's coins are ascribed to Tóramána the White Hun, on 
account of the legend Jabula or Janabula, which seems to be identical 
with the Jaüvla (eg?) of the Kura inscription of Maharaja Tóramápa 
Saha Jaüvla. But the title Jaüvla may be “a tribal name or biruda," | 
and its occurrence on a coin does not necessitate the ascription of that 
coin to Tóramüna. The coin might possibly be his father’s, or his son's. 
But it is, most probably, assigned rightly to Tóramàápa. 


II.—Sassanian Bust Type. 
Obv. Bust of king to right; with a cap adorned with a crescent in 
front. Marginal legend in Gupta characters, wife Sq, 
Sihi Jabüvlah, or 44S Jabula. 
Rev. Indistinct; the coin in one instance being repoussé. Diam. 
land 1:10. Wt. 56 and 50:5. 

Cunningham describes four or five coins of this class (Num. Chron. 
for 1894, p. 278, Pl. ix (vii), figs. 10, 13). Similar coins are known of 
Déva Sühi Khipgila and of Raja La[khana] Udayüditya.? 

Déva Sahi Khingila is identified with Khinkhila, who is mentioned 
in the Raja Tarapgini as one of the kings who succeeded Mibirakula, 
and is said to have been nlso known by the Hindi title of Naréndraditya.* 
Copper coins of the period with the legend Jayatu Gri Narendra exist, 
and may have been issued by the same chief. 


L Bühler, Epigraph. Ind., Vol. I, p. 239. 

3 Cunningham possessed only one coin of Khiggila. (Coins of Med. India, 
p. 26). Ho dates him in A.D. 580. He had four specimens of Udayáditysa, and Mr, 
Theobald has one, 

5 Cunningham describes and figuros two rude gold coins of a king of Kigmir 
bearing tho legend (ri Naréndra, whom he identifies with the Neréndréditya of the 
Raja Tarangioi. "These coins are of the ordinary debased Kidarite type, with 
Kidara under the king’s arm. (Coina of Med. India, p. 43, Pl. iii, ig. 6). This (ri 
Narèndra seems to be distinct from Khiggila Naréndrdditya, 
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The obverses of two specimens of Udayàaditya's coinage are depicted 
in very clear woodcuts (Nos. 3 and 4, Vol. I, p. 411) in Prinsep's 
Essays. "The legend is perfectly legible and unmistakeable, except for 
the second and third character of the second word, — Priusep read the 
word as Lamata. Cunningham reads it doubtfully as Lakhana. The 
first character is certainly @ La, and, in the woodcuts; the third 
character seems to be 8 fa, not * na. The medial character is dubious, 
It is unfortunate that the second word of the legend, which must be the 
real personal name, is doubtful. Udayaditya appears to be a mere title, 
similar to the Vikramaditya, Baldditya, and other titles of like formation 
assumed by the Gupta kings. 

Cunningham suggests that the Udayaditya coins may have been 
struck by Lae-lih, the father of Toéramana.! 

A large class of anonymous coins, devoid of any kind of legend, 
should probably be arranged as a sub-division of the Sassanian Bust 
coins of Tóramaàna. 

A hoard of 175 silver Indo-Sassanian coins found somewhere in 
Marwara was examined by Dr. Hoernle. The coins were of the ordi- 
nary Indo-Sassanian pattern, the obverse device being that of the 
king's bust to right, and the reverse that of a fire-nltar with supporters. 

These coins copy so closely the issue of Firüz, king of Persia from 
A.D. 459-485, while they omit his name, that they must be regarded 
as nearly contemporary imitations of his coinage. Dr. Hoernle shows 
that the coins found in Marwara reproduce “every one" of the details 
which characterize the later period (circa A.D. 471—486) of the reign 
of Firüz, “though in somewhat crader execution." The only exception 
is that the Mārwārā coins have no legend whatsoever. These coins are 
readily divisible into two classes, one with the king's head of distinctly 
Sassanian type, and the second, much less numerous, with a king's head 
of rude, thick-lipped, barbarian type. 

Dr. Hoernle's assignment of these uninscribed Indo-Sassanian coins 
to Téramina having been ignored by Cunningham, I had better give 
Dr. Hoernle's very cogent arguments in his own words :— 

“The age of the coins may be determined by their remarkably 
close imitation of Firüz's coins. 

They cannot be genuine coins of Firüz for two reasons, (1) be- 


| Trans, p. 228. The coin of Pürváditya (woodont No. 2) and othera belong to 
the sume class ( Pringep'a Essays, l. e. ; Num, Chron. for 1894, pp. 285 segg.) 

3 Cunningham places the death of Firüz and his defeat by tho Huns in A.D. 
483. Gibbon (chap. xl), gives the date as A.D. 488, and observes in the noto that 
" the chronology has been ably ascertained by Asseman ( Biblio. Orient, iii, p. 996)." 
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cause their execution does not quite come up to the standard of Firüz's 
known genuine coins; and (2) because they do not bear any Pahlavi 
legend. At the same time they must be of Firüz's time, that is, of the 
latter part of the fifth century, A.D.; they cannot be of a later date, 
for in that case they would rather imitate Sassauian coins of Firüz'a 
successors. From the absence of any Pahlavi legend and Sassanide 
king's name, it may be concluded that the coins were not issued either 
by a Sassanide king, or by any of his vassals or governors. They must 
be the issue of some hostile king, who adopted Firüz's coinage, but 
omitted Firüz's name. 

It is known from history that during the latter part of his reign 
Firüz was engaged in calamitous campaigns against the White Huns 
in which he lost his life. The Huns annexed the eastern districts of 
the Sassanide kingdom (Khorasan and Kabul), and then passed on to 
the invasion of India. 

It was probably their leader, who about this time (A.D. 470-486) 
adopted Firüz's coinage. He naturally omitted Firüz's name, though 
he at first retained Firüz's likeness on the obverse (Class 1). Subse- 
quently he appears to have substituted his own likeness for that of 
Firüz (Class II). 

At the time of the Hunnie invasion of India, their leaders were 
Tdramana and his son Mihirakula. The latter succeeded his father 
about A.D. 515; and Tóramüga appears to have had a rather long reign, 
&0 that he may have succeeded to the leadership of the Huns about 
A.D. 470, or perhaps even earlier. (See Fleet's Introduction to Vol, IIL, 
of the Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, pp. 10-12). His Indian campaigns, 
during which he conquered Kágmir, the Paünjáb, Sindh, Rājpūtānā and 
a portion of Central India, probably fell within the period A.D, 
490—510. 

In India it is known that he imitated the contemporary Gupta 
[silver] coinage, and he appears to have observed a similar practice 
in Kaemir. It is, therefore, probable that he followed a similar course 
during the period of his conquest of portions of the Sassanide king- 
dom, and that the coins of the present find, the age of which coincides 
with that of Toramaya, are issues of the latter king. They may have 
been carried by his advancing army into India, and thus be brought to 
the place where they have now been discovered. 

It is curious that these coins should bear no legend whatsoever, 
though Toramana's Indian, as well as Kagmirian, imitated coins are in- 
scribed with his name. 

Perhaps the fact may be accounted for by the circumstance that 
his Sassanian imitations were his first attempt at coining money of his 

J, r 25 
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own. If my suggestion that these coins are issues of Téramana should 
prove to be correct, the barbarian head on the obverse of Class IT, may 
be a portrait of Toéramana himself." ! 

I think it probable that these anonymons coins were really issued 
by Toramina, as suggested by Dr. Hoernle. The king's head is so 
rudely executed in all the varieties that to call it a ** portrait” is rather 
an exaggeration. It seems to me a merely conventional delineation. 
Multitudes of rude coins of Sassanian type without legends have been 
found in Northern India, of which many may have been struck by 
leaders of the Huns. The coins of the hoard described by Dr. Hoernle 
in detail are only remarkable becanse they imitate so closely the coins of 
one Persian king issued within the limits of a period of about sixteen 
years, and can, consequently, be dated with approximate accuracy, and 
assigned with probability to a particular Hun chief, 

I have some small size anonymous Indo-Sassanian coins which were 
found at Bhitari between Ghazipur and Benares. Some obtained at 
that place by Conningham were assigned by him to the eighth or ninth 
century,® but I am inclined to think that they must be earlier. Similar 
coins have been found at Indér Khérà in the Bulandshahr District, 
associated witb ruins of the Gupta period.? A rude reminiscence of the 
Snssaninn reverse device is found as late as A.D. 900 on the coins of 
Vigraha Pala of Magadha.* 

Like most branches of Indian numismatics, the Indo-Sassanian 
series requires much more study and elucidation than it has yet 
received, 

To return to Téramina. 


IIL—Fantail Peacock Hemidrachm Type. 


His hemidrachms with Fantail Peacock reverse exactly copy the 
Gupta coins of the same type, except thnt the king's head is turned 
to the left, instead of the right. The only two specimens. hitherto 


| Proc., A. B. B., for 1889, p. 229. Figures of typical specimens of each variety 
of the hoard will be fonnd in Jour., 4.8. B, Pt i, Vol. LIX, (1890), Pl. v. Some 
specimens from the hoard are now in the British Museum. 

2 Arch. Rep., Vol. I, p. 97. 

5 Ibid., Vol. XII, pp. 44, 68. 

4 Ibid., Vol. XI, pp. 175, 181, PI. xliii, The coins with the Sassnnian device 
evidently belong to the first Vigraha Pala. His namesake lived about a century 
later. See Coins of Mediæval India, pp. 49 to 53. 
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known, which are in the British Museum, have been repeatedly des- 
cribed and figured.! 

Dr. Hoey has been fortunate enough to acquire a third specimen, 
(now, I nm sorry to say, mislaid). This coin is (or was) in good, though 
not brilliant, condition, and the legend (without vowel marks) is quite 
distinct, 4AA GAA "p ATRN, vijitávanir-avanipats Cri Téramana. 
The date is lost. 

Three interesting coins in Dr. Hoey's cabinet, which are of the 
same type as the hemidrachms of Tóramüga and the Guptas, deserve 
notice. 

No.1. (Pl. VI, fig. 13). Obv. Head to left, as in Toramána's 
coins. Date, apparently in same era as Toramipa’s, 54. 

Rev. Fantail Peacock device. Legend, with vowel marks 
fafsrarsfacafary vijitávanir-avanipa.— The rest, including 
tlie king's name, is, unfortunately, completely obliterated. 
This coin is probably one of Igina Varman, (whose date, 
according to Cunningham, is circa A.D. 560). A speci- 
men of his coinage with the same date as Dr. Hoey's coin 
is figured in Coins of Medieval India, Pl. ii, 12, Although 
the date is quite plain, Cunningham notes it as “not 
read." This date in the unknown era for Içūāna Varman 
is of importance, both for determining tbe close of Tóra- 
mana’s reign in Magadha, and for fixing the era. 

No.2. (PI. VI, fig. 14). Obv. Head to left, as in No. 1, but the 
head differs. On this No. 2 coin, the king has a hooked 
nose. Date, in same era, 58. 

Rev. Fantail Peacock device. Legend, with vowel marks, 
faferarafercaferafer at wee weg Za orate, vijitdvanir-avani- 
pati Gri Qarvva Varmma déva Jayati. 

These two coins are closely related to three coins in the Bri- 
tish Museum, concerning which nothing has been published except my 
brief remark (Coinage, p. 136) —*'' There are three similar [soi]. to Tōra- 


L The references are !:— 

Archxological Survey of W. India (Thomaa), Vol. IT, p. 36, PI. vii, 27, 28. 
This notice is reprinted in the volume entitled Mecords of the Gupta Dynasty (Trüb- 
. ner, 1876). 

Archwological Survey of India (Canningham), Vol. IX, p. 26, PI. v, 18, 19. 

Indiam Antiguary, Vol. XVIII, p. 225 (Fleet). 

J. Roy. As. Soc. for 1889 (V. A. Smith), p. 136. 

Trans. of Intern. Congress of Orientalists (Cunningham), London, 1893, Vol. I, 
pp. 228, 229. Coins of Mediæval India (Cunningham), p. 20, Pl. ii, 11, The «athor 
repeata the old error of reading déva janita for dérd jayats, 
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màüna's] coins with head to left, in B.M., presented by Miss Baring, on 
two of which the date seems to be 54, but I could not decipher the 
king's name. It did not nppear to be Tóramána," I regret that I did 
not examine these pieces more closely when I had the opportunity. 

The two British Museum coins of Tóramága are both certainly 
dated in the year 52. Dr. Hoey's coins now published add the dates 
54 and 58. The legend on the coin dated 58 is damaged, and every 
letter of tho king's name cannot be rend with certainty, But the name 
begins with @ Ca, and I have no doubt that the reading above given 
is correct. Çarvva Varman (Varmmā) Maukhari was the son and 
successor of Igina Varman, The coin now published is the first which 
has been recognized as belonging to Carvva Varman. Dr. Fleet has 
published a seal of Carvva Varman ($t WA qst wrwfc) in Gupta Inser., 
p. 220, P]. xxx. 

The era in which all three coins are dated is as yet undetermined. 

Dr. Fleet's theory as to the 52 date is that it is a regnal year. “It 
is plain, therefore," he observes, “that Toramina did exercise sov- 
ereign sway in the Pañjāb; at the beginning of his career, and before 
he commenced the campaign in the conrse of which he eventually 
reached Malwa, If, now, we interpret the year on his coins ns a reg- 
nal year, it certainly indicates a long reign. But analogous instances 
could be quoted for this; and no special exception need be taken to it. 

“ And this interpretation of the date is at any rate better than the 
assumption that it is reckoned from some period, anterior to Toramana’s 
accession, at which his own branch of the Hünas first rose to power ; 
for that would mean that, not satisfied with the Caka era, which was 
the hereditary and national era of that part of the country, nnd pro- 
bably of his own ancestors also, he sought to establish a new era, dat- 
ing from that event, 

“This, accordingly, is the interpretation that I place upon the date. 
And, reckoning back from A.D. 515, which is very closely the latest 
terminal date that ean be applied, it follows that the commencement 
of his reign, at his own capital in the Pañjāb, is to be placed approx- 
imately in A.D. 460." 

This interpretation, never satisfactory, is rendered impossible by 
the discovery of coins of other kings dated evidently in the same 
era, and must, in my opinion, for that, and for other good reasons, be 
rejected, 

A suggestion of Cunningham's that the era used is the Gaka, with 
the hundreds omitted, is, for several reasons, equally untenable. 


| Indian Antiquary, Vol, XVIII (1889), p: 229. 
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The beat solution of the problem yet offered seems to me to be 
Cunningham's alternative guess that the date is expressed in a special 
White Han Era, “The only remarkable date in the history of the 
White Huns which I can suggest is the final expulsion of the Sassanians 
from the countries to the north of the Oxus by Chu-Khàn in A.D. 456 
or 457. If the year 52 be reckoned from this point, we get A.D. 508 or 
509 for the establishment of Tóramàána's rule in Malwa.” ! 

I think it is tolerably clear that an era otherwise unknown is used 
on these coius, and it may be provisionally named the White Hun Era. 
The limiting dates for Téramina appear to be fixed with tolerable 
precision. I¢ina Varman has been provisionally dated by Dr. Hoernle 
in A. D. 564. This date must apparently be moved back. If the 
Hun Era is taken as A. D. 456, then Iciina Varman's date (456 4-54) 
is A. D. 510. If the Hun Era is taken as A. D. 448, Icina Varman's 
date will be A. D. 502. The subject requires further discussion, which 
l cannot at present undertake. 

Dr. Hoey's third coin resembles the Gupta coins in having the 
king's head turned to the right, and iu being evidently dated in the 
Gupta Era. 

No. 3. (PI. VI, fig. 15). Obv. Head to right; execution coarse, 
and in high relief. Date in three characters, of peculiar 
form which may perhaps be read as 166. The date of 
Budha Gupta's coin is 174 of the Gupta Era. 

Rev. Fantail peacock device. "The legend, which is difficult to 
read, seems to begin with fafsr viji—, and to end with 
the name * «form Cri Harikdnta, 


Section III. Correr CorNAGE or TOÓRAMANA. 


The arrangement of the copper coins of Tóramàüna presents many 
difficulties, which I am not yet in a position to solve. Some of the coins 
bearing the name of Tóramàna (or at least its first syllable, or first two 
syllables) may belong to a king of Kügmir of perbaps later date than 
the White Hun chief. The exact date of this Tl'óramána of Kagmir is 
not known. In Coins of Medimval India (p. 391), he is dated A.D. 520 
and made to be contemporary with the White Hun chief. 

Cunningham's remarks on the subject of the two Tóramánas are as 
follows :— 

4 With regard to the supposed identity of the Toramágas of Eran 
and Gwalior [scil the White Hun chief] with the Toramana of Kág- 
mir, which was originally advocated by Rajéndralal and Bhàu Daji, 


1 Trans, p- 228. See post, p. 208, M. Drouin dates the Hun Era from A. D. 448. 
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I may say that I cannot conceive it to be possible for the following 
reasons :— 

l. The Tóramága of Kagmir, according to the Raja Tarangini, 
was never a king, but died in prison, where he was pot by his brother 
for striking the coins which we now possess. The Scythian (Le, White 
Hun | Téramina was a powerful king, who ruled over the valley of the 
Indus, both Panjaáb and Sindh, aad afterwards conquered Malwa, 
where small silver coins of Gupta type were struck in his name! and a 
colossal boar set up in the first year of his reign. Eventually he loft 
his kingdom to his son Mihirkul, who held it for at least fifteen years. 

2. The son of the Kagmir Téramana was Pravaraséna, who is 
always described as a great conqueror; but if the two Toramanas were 
the same, then Pravaraséna must have been Milirakula himself. 

But there is this difference between the two that Mihirkul waa 
eventually defeated by Yagodharman, king of Malwa, whereas Pra- 
varaséna re-established on his throne Siladitya, the expelled son of the 
king of Malwa, 

3. The coins of Pravaraséna, both in gold and silver, show him 
to have belonged to the Kidára Kugins, as they present the name of 
Kidara in beautifully formed letters written perpendicularly, as on ull 
the Kidarite coins. 

Lastly, I may observe that the earlier Toramina, like all the White 
Huns, bas his hair eut short, while the Kàemir Toramana has bushy 
hair like his ancestor Kidara, as copied from the Sassanian kings. 

4. I may also note that the characters of the Kagmir coins are of 
a later date than the others. This is most clearly shown in the attached 
ü and G, which are simple prolongations of the mātrās of the £ and m, 
instead of marks placed above those letters, as in the Kyura | Kura) 
and Eran inscriptions of the other Tóramápas. 

I note also that the letter r has a turn up at the foot of the Kagmir 
coins of Tóramápa aud his son Pravaraséna, which is not found on the 
others," 3 

Some of the proposed tests are open to criticism, but I will not 
stop to examine them minutely. Cunningham, it will be observed, 
regards the TGramanpa coins which he ascribes to Kügmir as the un- 
authorized issue of a pretender. I confess that I feel sceptical as to the 
existence of two contemporary Téramapas in Northern India in A. D. 


520. 


i Idounbt if the Tóramága hemidrachms were struck in Malwa, The Gupta 


coins of the Fantail Peacock type seem to have been struck in the Gangetic valley. 3 
§ Trans., p. 232. 
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The same author has discussed the coins of the Téramina of 
Kagmir at greater length in another place. “ There are other coins," he 
observes, ** with the name of Kidára which undoubtedly belong to Kagmir. 
The earliest are the well-known copper pieces of 'Tóramàága, and the 
gold and silver coins of his son Pravaraséna,...... As the existing coins 
of Tóramána, which are found in considerable numbers in Kácmir, are 
confined to one class of copper pieces, ranging from 100 to 120 grains 
in weight, it seems not improbable that what Toramága did was to 
collect the old coins called Bala-hats, and to re-coin them as Dinārs in his 
own name.... The money thus re-coined, I take to have been the bar- 
barous pieces of the later Kusin princes, whose names are unknown. 
These pieces vary in weight from 100 to 125 grains, with the king 
standing on the obverse, and Civa and his bull on the reverse. The 
coins of Téramina and his son Pravaraséna are so superior in execution 
to these coins aud to all the contemporary coins of North-West India, 
that I look upon them as the first real issue of the Kagmir mint... I 
much doubt whether there was any previous coinage in Kagmir."’! 

Two of these Téram4na coins of Kagmir are noticed and figured in 
Thomas’ Prinsep, p. 389, Pl. xxxi, pp. 13, 14. 

Obv. Rude standing figure of king, with legend * arom a] 
Cri Tóramü[na ]. 

Rev. Rude Laksmi, with legend eq jaya. These coins are 
said to be common. The king's figure is filled out 
in considerable detail, though roughly. 

Certain Téra coins, collected by Mr. Rodgers, which are now in the 
cabinet of Mr. W. Theobald of Budleigh Salterton, exhibit a much more 
degraded form of the Standing King device, and cannot well be assigned 
to the White Hun Toramina, A.D. 500, 

The Standing King of these coins (Nos. 1 and 2) is reduced to the 
barest skeleton of a rude diagram. I annex sketches and descriptions.* 


1 Num. Chron. for 1893, pp. 190-193. 

2 One of these coins is in the lahore Museum. Weight 9068, diam. 8. Mr. 
Rodgers also says that coins of this class are common. (Catalogue ef Coina in 
Lahore Museum, p. 54). In Coins of Mediæval India Cunningham has described and 
figured two varioties of the Kagmir copper coinage of Téramina, of which one is 
very raro, and the other common.  Pravaraséna's coinage also is found in two 
forms, one in gold, and the other in silver (Coins of Medürral India, pp. 42, 43, 
Pl. iii, 1—4.) 

5 A coin very similar to No. 1 has been published by Dr. Hoornle (Proc As. 
Boc. Bengal for 1885, p. 6, Pl. I, 14.) Among 60 coins from the Paáüjáb, nearly all 
coins of Tóramápa and Mihirakula, thero was only one specimen with the skeleton 
figure. Dr. Hoernle's description is as follows :— 

"Obv. Crude standing figure of king, facing to the front with left arm 
akimbo, ita right resting on a spear or staff, somowhat resembling 
the figure on the later Indo-Scythian coins. 
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No. 1. Obv. A very degraded stand- 
No. 1. ing figure. Weight 41. 

Rev. Sun in upper field: Gri Tō. in 
lower teld. 

No.2. Obv. A very degraded stand- 
ing figure, and the letters (P) 
wx. Weight 62. 

Rev. Sun above horizontal line. 
Below, Tora in large letters. 

These two pieces must, [ think, be 
classed with Kāçmīr coins. 

Another Tora coin (No. 3), sent home 
with the above, looks to me of earlier 
date. 

Obv. King standing, holding bow in 

lefthand, asin Gupta coins, 
The only legend consists of 
two minute characters, WT T8 
above the king's left shoul- 
der, and XT rà or X ra below 
his left arm. 

Rev. Sun above horizontal line, Le. 
gend below line Ae Tora, 
in peculiar bold characters. 
Weight 56. 

I am inclined to attribute this piece 

to the father of Mihirakula.! 
Mr. Theobald's fourth piece is a larger coin than the last. 





Rev. Wheel asin No. 5 [Sasssninn Bust Tóra coins], with some large marke 
looking like letters (perhaps WIfW bédhi).” 

Another coin in this style is figured in Coins of Medieval India, Pl. vi., 1, and 
vaguely assigned to a large class of copper coins, which show Giva and his bull on 
one side, and on the reverse a very rude representation of what appears to ba 
a fire-altar with its two attendant priests. Many of them benr single letters or 
names in early medimval letters. ... A large find of these coins was made at Rohtak, 
between the Satlaj and Delhi, ten years ago. They probably formed the common 
copper corrency of the Paiijab and Rajputana between A.D 600 and 800." 

| This coin has also been described and figured by Cunningham in his posthu- 
mous paper on the Coins of the White Hunain Num. Chron. for 1594, p. 280, Pl. ix (vii), 
fig. 17. His description is inaccurate, omitting all mention of the minute churactera 
on the obverse, which are quite plain on the original coin, and giving the reverse 
legend as TO, instead of Tora. Cunningham agrees with me in ascribing this coin to 
the White Hun Téramins. The paper in the Num. Chron. appeared while these 


* 
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No. 4. Obv. Standing king to left, sacrificing at altar with right 
hand, resting on spear with left arm. Legend on left 
margin illegible. 

Kev. Lakgmi seated. The only legible letters are XW ram, on 
right margin. Weight 98. 

This coin is evidently of comparatively early date, and may belong 
to the White Hun Toramina. 

The fifth coin is similar in type to the last. Mr. Rodgers reads Tōra- 
mána on left obverse margin, but this legend was not fully legible on the 
specimen submitted to me. "The only letter visible on the reverse is y, 
probably part of jaya. The form of the y is early. 

I am doubtful to whom to ascribe this piece. 

Cunningham's notices of the copper coinage of Tōõramāpņpa, the 
White Hun, are unfortunately very brief. They are as follows : — 

“The small copper coins attributed to ''óramüga are found both in 
the Panjab and in the country between the Satlaj and Jamna, 

“ Their attribution is based on the type of the sun with the abbre- 
viated name of Tora in large letters. 

“ "The same sun-type is found on the copper coins of Mihirakula, of 
which a few specimens show the bull struck over the solar emblem." ! 

" There is also a small class of copper coins which I would assign 
to Toramáüna Jabula. 

“They bear a king's head of Sassanian aspect on the obverse and 
a chakra, or sun-wheel, on the reverse, with the Indian legend Tora in 
bold letters, 

“The same legend is found on some of the smaller silver coins, with 
the name of Zoboa, or Jabula. ...... I observe that the peculiar symbol, 
which is rarely absent from any of the broad silver coins of these 
Ephthalite kings, does not appear on any of their undoubted Indian 


coins which are found in the Eastern Paiijab and Rājputāna.” * 


These passages do not make it clear whether or not the learned 
author attributed to T5ramàána Jabula any coins other than those with 
the Sassanian head on the obverse. 

I have shown above that the sun symbol occurs on several types of 
Tora coins. 

Other variations of the Standing King obverse, combined with a 
solar reverse, and characters of rather late type, which may be read as 
Gri Tūra, will be found engraved in Plate xxxiv., 17, 18 of Thomas’ 


sheots were passing through the press. It is a reprint of the paper in the Transac- 
tions, with plates and a catalogue of coins added. 
| Trans., p. 229. 8 Ibid., p. 237. 
J. t. 26 


EL | 
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edition of Prinsep's Essays. Cunningham (Num. Chron. for 1894, p. 280) | 


reads the legend on fig. 17 as Shuta. 

These coins, other than the Sassanian-head pieces, seem to me to 
present many difficulties. 

The coins with the Sassanian-head obverse, alluded to by Cun- 
ningham in the second quotation above, must certainly be assigned to 
the White Hun Téramiana, the father of Mihirakula. 

They have been described and figured by Prinsep, whose note may 
be quoted in full.! “ Figs. 15 and 16 of this Plate [xxxiii], and 6 of tho 
ensuing one [xxxiv], are types of a distinct group of copper coins, plen- 
tiful in the Swiney and Stacy cabinets. The appendage to the shoulder 
decides the Sassanian origin, and the wheel on the reverse seems to be 
borrowed from the emblem above the fire-altar. I incline to think it 
the solar effigy, rather than the symbol of a Chakravarttin, or ruler of 
universal dominion. It is probable that the common emblem is still 
preserved in the Ujjain and Indor coins on the present day. 

There is the appearance of a letter in front of the face, but it is 
ill-defined. 

On the opposite side, however, the two large letters under the 
wheel are, most distinctly, ATC Tōra, the meaning of which remains 
a mystery. They are not in the same alphabet as that of the preced- 
ing coins, but of the more ancient laf character, which accords, so far, 
with the comparative superiority of the engraving." 

I am not fortunate enough to possess any of these coins. I annex 
a formal description of them, based on Prinsep's and Cunningham's 
plates and descriptions. 


TónaMANA (Wuirg Hon.) 


Sassanian Bust Type.—JE. 


Obv. Modified Sassanian Bust, facing right. An indistinct letter 
before face, read by Cunningham as *, Bu, Dotted 
circle. The king seems to wear a close-fitting skull-cap. 

Rev. In upper field a sun (wheel). In lower field MTO Tora, 
in bold, splayed characters. Dotted circle. — Dinm., 
abont '75 inch. Weight of Cunningham's specimen, 57 

ins. 


The collection of 60 coins from the Pañjāb already referred to. 


L Thomas’ Prinsep, Vol. I, p. 416, PL xxxiii, 15, 16, and PI, xxxiv, 6. Tho 
tail of the x rin these coins i» turned np to tho left, ko that, according to Can- | 
ningham, they should be classed as issued by the later Tóramána of Kágmir. Ido | 
not bolieve in the validity of the test. xa 
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contained six of these pieces, which are described as follows by 
Dr. Hoernle. ; 

" No. 5. Six specimens. Plate I, figs. 6, 7. 

Obv. King's head or bust, facing right, with fillet behind, as 
on No. 1, [ viz., 15 Bull coins of Mihirakula.] In front 
of face, a symbol, resembling an angular shaped 9, 
which, if it be a graphic sign, may be read as bra 
or pra. 

Rev. Circular area, divided into two halves by a straight line; 
in the upper half a wheel within a circle of dots; in the 
lower half the two letters [characters] AC (dra, in 
large bold Gupta characters of a late type."! 

Circular dotted margins on both sides. Weight not stated. Diam. 
of fig. 7 is 75 inch. Fig. 6 represents a somewhat smaller coin. 

It is, I think, impossible to doubt that these Sassanian Bust coins 
were struck by Toramina, the father of Mihirakula. The division of 
the field into two portions by a horizontal line, with a symbol above, 
and the king's name below, is copied from the Gupta copper coinage. 
The Gupta kings inserted as the symbol their family crest, the Garuda 
bird; the White Hun, a sun-worshipper, uses his special emblem or 
crest, the sun's disk. Cunningham observes (Trans., p. 229,) that 
“Téramana’s preference for solar-worship is shown by his building a 
temple to the sun in Multan, and by naming his son Mihirkul."? 

If it be admitted, as I think it must be, that the Sassanian Bust 
coins above described were struck by Téramina, the father of Mihira- 
kula, it follows that Dr. Hoernle must be mistaken in supposing that, 
in the case of certain double-struck pieces, the emblems of Téramina 
are superimposed on those of his son. Dr. Hoernle makes the admis- 
sion that “on one specimen the emblems of No. 1, [sctl. Bull type of 
Mihirakula] seem to be superimposed on those of No. 5, [scil Sassa- 
nian Bust coins of TTóramáünga ], but this, being an exceptional case, may 
be an illusion." * 


1 Proc. A. S. B., for 1885, p. 5, Pl. i. 

8 Cunningham identifies Tóramánna Jaivia with the prince called Jabüin, (272329, 
in the Chach- Nima, a history of Sindh, which states that Jabüin bailt the temple 
of the sun at Malian. Cunningham holds that this Jabüin was the first of the Shi 
dynasty, and ho obtains A.D. 505, as the date for the foundation of the sun-temple 
at Multán, by deducting 137 years, the duration of tho Said dynasty, from A.D. 642, 
the dato when Chach Bráhmanm became king of Sindh, (Trans, pp. 226, 223, 229.) 
For nn acconnt of the sun-temple at Maltin, and Sassaninn coina connected with 
it, see Arch, Rep. Vol. V, pp. 115-121, Pl. xxxvii; and Num. Chron, for 1894, p. 


268, Pl. x. 
à Proc. A. 8. B., for 1885, P. 6, 
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In 1885, when this remark was written, the relationship of the 
earlier Toramana to Mihirakula was not known, and Dr. Hoernle was 
influenced by the statements of the Radja Tarangini concerning Tóra- 
mana of Kácmir and his son Pravarnséna, 

Dr. Fleet is clearly correct in the observation : —*' Toramága was 
the father and predecessor of the great Mihirakuln himself, This will 
explain the double-struck coins published by Dr. Hoernle. The 
Toramana of these coins must be the father of Mihirakula, not as was 
thought at the discussion of them, the later Téramaya of Kigmir; and 
I feel sure that a re-examination of these coins will show that in every 
case the name and emblems of Mihirakula lie over those of Tóramána."! 

The result of this prolonged discussion is that only a single type 
of copper coins—that which I have named the Sassanian Bust, can with 
perfect certainty be ascribed to Toramana, the father of Mihirakula. 

I believe that the Archer com (Theobald, No. 3, ante, p. 197) is 
also his, The other Téra coins must for the present remain doubtful. 


Section IV.—MinigAkULA OR MriniRAGULA, (eirca A.D. 515-544.) 


SILVER COINAGE. 


The silver coins of Mibirakula are exceedingly rare; in fact, only 
three specimens seem to be kuown. 


Sassanian Bust Type. 


Obv. Bust of King to right, beardless, with crescent on front of 
head-dress. Bull, or bull-standard, in front; trident 
behind. Marginal legend either Jayatu Mihirakula, or 
Jayatu vrsadhvaja. 

Rev. Fire-altar and attendants, more or less distinct. 


Variety 1. 


Broad coin, about 1 inch in diameter; weight, according to Cun- 
ningham, 36°5 (which may be a misprint for 56°5). Standard in front 
of bust is an umbrella decorated with pennons, having a bull to left, 
recumbent on the top. Obverse legend wag fafucgu jayatu Mihirakula, 
' may Mihirakula be victorious.” 

References and Remarks:— 

This coin was included in the Abbott collection, which was 
chiefly formed in the Hazara country, and it is now in the British 
Museum. Thomas published a good woodcut of the obverse (P. E, 


1 Ind. Antiquary, Vol. XV (1886, p. 245.) Mr, Rivett-Carnac, who sent tho 
coins, also noticed that the bull was struck “above some former design." Can- 
ningham, too, had no doubt that the bull was " struck over the solar emblem.” 


La 
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p. 411, woodcut No, 5). The obverse is in good preservation, and haa 
again been figured in autotype by Cunningham in Num. Chron. for 
1894, Pl. X (VIII), fig. 3. 'The reverse shows only the remains of fire- 
altar and attendants nearly obliterated, and has, consequently, never 
been figured. This coin, which seems to be unique, is also described by 
Cunningham in Transactions, pp. 231, 236; aud in Coins of Mediæval 
India, p. 27. 
Variety 2. 

Smaller than variety 1, diam. about ‘90 inch; weight 56. Only bull in 
front of bust, the standard not being visible. Legend mug wwsqw, jayatu 
vrsadhvaja, “may the bull-staodard be victorious.’ 

References and Remarks : — 

Two specimens of this variety are known, both in Cunningham's 
cabinet. The better of the two is figured in Num. Chron. for 1894, 
Pl. VIII (X), fig. 4. The coins are also noticed in Transactions, pp. 
231, 236; and Coins of Mediæval India, p. 27. It is not known where 
they were found. 

Thomas mentions a coin in Mr. (Sir E. C.) Bayley's cabinet, with 
the legend jayatu and a trident, which was probably another specimen 
of Mihirakula's coinage. Several other closely related coins are de- 
scribed by Cunningham in the Num. Chron. for 1894, p. 281, segg. 


Section V.—MtiniBAKULA. 
Copper CorNAGE. 


The copper coins of Mihirakula, unlike his silver ones, are tolerably 
common, and are known in several sizes and types. 

Cunningham's account of them is as follows :— 

“The small copper coins which are found in the Eastern Pafijab 
and in Rijputina are also [like the silver coins] of Sassanian type. 

On the obverse is the king's head with the legend in Indian charac- 
ters Cri Mihirakula ; on the reverse a humped bull with the Indian 
legend jayatu vrga, * may the bull be victorious.’ 

The middle sized copper coins are copies of the previous Kusün 
types—the king standing with a spear in left hand, and right hand 
held downwards over a small altar; legend in Indian letters, Sahi Mihi- 
ragula, or simply Mihirakula. Reverse, the goddess Laksmi seated, with 
cornucopim. 

The large copper coins present the Rija on horseback with the 
Indian legend Mihirakula ; reverse— the goddess Lakemi." 4 


1 Trans., p. 231. 
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" Both peoples [scit. Kusins and White Huns] adhered to the old 
Kusin types for their copper money.” 

“There are two distinct types of legend even in the Indian inscrip- 
tions. Thus, some coins of Mihirkul give him the simple title of Cri 
preceding his name, while others have jayatu Mihirakula. Others 
bear the Scythian form of Sahi Mihiragula." “ The former, I conclude, 
were struck in Kagmir, the latter either in Gandhara or in Taxila." 2 

“His copper coins are not uncommon. The copper coins of the 
Western Panjüb are all of the Kusin type, with the standing king and 
sented goddess Laksmi; but the few silver coins, and all the Eastern 
Panjüb copper pieces bear a Sassanian looking bust of the king, with the 
bull ond trident of Civa. His devotion to Civa is also strongly marked 
by the legends of jayatu vrsa dhvaja and jayatn vrsa. In the Raja 
Tarangini he is described as a persecutor of Buddhists.” 3 

Faesimiles of two of the legends on Mihirakula’s copper coins are 
given in Pl. xiv, D. E., of Num. Chron. for 1893. These legends read 
(D), Sahí Mihiragula ; and (E), Cri Mihirakula, 

The above quoted extracts show that Mihirakula’s copper coinage 
eccurs in three main forms, namely :— 


I.—Horseman Type. 


Obv. King on horseback to right. Legend fafaga Mihirakula, 
“sometimes written in the wrong direction from right to left.” (Coins 
of Med. India, p. 27). 

Rev, The sented goddess Laksmi. Diam., :90; weight 110. 

The coins of tlis type seems to be very rare. Cunningham 
possessed five specimens. (Num. Chron. for 18/4, p. 282, PI, VIII (X), 


fig. 7.) 
IL—Standing King Type. 


Obv. Standing King with spear in left hand, and right hand 
held downwards over a small altar. Legend either 
uifg faf Sahi Mihiragula, or simply Hiza Mihi- 
rukula, 

Rev. Seated goddess Lakgmi, with cornucopim. 

These coins are described as ''middle-sized,'"" nnd nre said to „come 
from the Western Pañjāb. Cunningham had five specimens of the Sahi 
variety, weight 121 ( Num. Chron. for 1894, p. 281, Pl. VIL (X), fig. 5). He 


| Jbid., p. 235. The foregoing extract shows that all tho copper coins are not 
Kusin in type. 

8 Coins of Med, India, p. 27. 

8 Trans., p. 237. 
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describes and figures (ibid., fig. 6) a single specimen of the Mihirakula 
variety, the legend on which is written from right to left. There is à 
star or sun above the left shoulder of Laksmi. 


III.—Sassanian Bust Type. 


Obv. Modified Sassanian bust of king, generally to right. 
Rev. Humped bull. 

The varieties of this type being numerous, further details will be 
given in the descriptions of the several varieties. The materials at the 
moment accessible to me do not suffice for the preparation of an abso- 
lutely exhaustive list of varieties, though I can indicate the principal 
variations, Perhaps the best leading line of division is furnished by the 
presence or absence of legends. 


Class I.—With legends. 


Variety 1—Obv. Legend Yt ga Cri Mihirakula, or ®t 
Aaa Cri Mihiragula, in front of king's face. 
Rev. Legend smg ww jayatu vrsa, in exergue below bull. Trident, 
or standard, in front of bull. Crescent over bull's rump. 
Bull to left. 

References and Remarks :— 

P. E. Pl. xxxiv, 4, 5! Num. Chron. for 1894, p. 280, Pl. VIII 
(X), fig. 1. 

Proc. A. S. B. for 1885. No. 1, pp. 4, 5; Plate i, figs. 1-4. 
Fifteen specimens, of which six are double-struck, apparently on coins 
of Tóramàána. 

Lahore Museum. Several specimens; see Rodgers’ Catalogue, 
pp. 141, 142. The details given by him do not permit of minute 
classification of the minor varieties. I have one specimen of this variety, 
bought from Mr. Rodgers, and it seems to be by far the commonest 
variety of Milirakula’s coinage. Two of the fifteen specimens from 
the Panjab described by Dr. Hoernle gave the king's name as Mihira- 
gula, proving that the prefix Cri is found with both forms of the name. 

Variety 2.—Similar to variety 1, but the legend jayatu vrsa is above 

the ball, instead of below it in an exergue. 

—— and Remarks :— 

. E. PI, xxxiv, 3 (Stacy.) Num. Chron. for 1894, p. 280, PI. 
— X) fig. 2. 
Proc. A. S. B., l. c. No. 4; 1 specimen. 


1 P. E. stands for Thomas’ edition of Prinsep's Essays, |. stands for left; and 
r. for right. 
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Variety 3.—Obv. Legend * faf Cri Mihiragula. 

Rev, No trident before bull. Crescent replaced by a symbol 

resembliug the letter y. Legend below bull as in No. 1. 

References and Remarks :— 

Proc. A. S. B., l. c., No. 2, fig. 5; 2 specimens. 

“On one of them the bull is represented in the attitude of run. 
ning or jumping. The dots on both coins are much smaller [than in 
variety 1], and the letter 8 m is formed peculiarly, being hardly dis- 
tinguishable from a q p." 

Some of the coins in the Lahore Museum may belong to this var- 
iety, because in the case of No. 2 (weight 53:3; diam. 75), Mr. Rodgers 
notes that there is a “post in front” of the bull. I presume, therefore, 
that there is no “post” in front of the coin No. l. That is a small 
coin, weight 21:9, diam. “65, and on obverse only Cri Mihira is legible. 

Variety 4 :— 

Obv. Asin Variety 1. 

Rev, Wheel (sun) below bull's feet. No legend, 

References and Remarks.— 

P. E., Pl. xxxiv, 1, 2. (Stacy). Though Prinsep and Thomas failed 
to read the obverse legend correctly, there is no doubt that the coins are 
Mihirakula's. On fig. 2, the syllables Mihira are perfectly plain. 

Cunningham had two specimens of this variety. 

Variety 5 :— 

Obv. Legend, presumnbly Cri Mihirakula, below the king's head, 
instead of being in front of it. Ephthalite symbol X 
in front of face. 

Rev. Asin Variety 1. 

References and Remarks,— 

Proc. A. S. B., l. c., No. 3, not figured. 1 specimen. 

Variety 6 :— 

Obv. Legea wife fafaa Sahi Mihiragula in front of king's 

ace. 

Rev. No legend. 

References and Remarks.— 

Proc. A. S. B., l. c., No. 8, fig. 12, as corrected by Fleet in Indian 
Antiquary, Vol. XV, p. 249, note. 

I append textually Dr. Fleet’s remarks (l. c.) on the inséribed 
coins, They do not fit into my detailed classification of varieties, and 
indicate that some other varieties, or sub-varieties, exist, 

“ Mihirakula's coins ... come in large numbers, in copper, from the 
neighbourhood of Riwalpindi and Kaemir. ... 1 

I have had the advantage of examining those in General Cun- 
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ningham’s collection, and I found them to give two varieties of his name, 
Mihirakula, and Mihiragula; out of twenty-two of the best specimens, 
ten gave the termination as qula. 

What the termination kula or gula may menn, I must leave Persian 
scholars to decide.! But there can be no doubt that his name, as pre- 
served by Hiuen 'l'siang, and in the Küjatarapgini and the inscriptions, 
is simply the Sanskritised form of n foreign word mihrkul, which in the 
sense of a certain kind of cotton-cloth, actually does occur in the Ain-t- 
Akbari.? 

Further, on his coins, his name as AMihirakula is coupled with the 
Hindi title Cri; whereas the other form, Mihiragula is coupled with 
the purely foreign name or title of Sahi," * 

" His coins ... shew clearly his religious or sectarian tendencies, 
both foreign and Hindi. Nine of the coins examined by me with the 
Sanskrit legend Cri Mihirakula on the obverse, have as the principal 
symbol on the reverse, a bull the emblem of Civa and the Caiva 
worship; coupled in the seven cases with the legend Jayatu vrsa [4], 
‘victorious be the bull.’ 

Another leading symbol of his coins is an eight-rayed sun or planet, 
usually with a periphery or circle round it; this appears on the obverse 
of three of the same set of coins, and in two instances on the reverse, 
below the fore-feet of the bull. 

And a third leading symbol is the crescent. moon, which occurs in 
eight instances in the same set on the reverse, over the back of the bull, 

Also, two coins, of the same set, and one of the set that has the 
Sanskritized foreign legend Sdhi Mihiragula, have on the obverse a 
standard, the top of which is either the eight.rayed sun, ora crescent 
moon, or perhaps a tricüla, another emblem of the Caiva faith." * 


1 Turkish scholars would bo more likely to decido the question. (V. A. S.) 

3 " Bloechmann's translation, Vol. I, pp. 95, 617." 

3 “ Only the socond syllable, hi, actually falls within the edges of the epecimens 
examined by me, Bat other coins of the Kagmir series give the complete word 
Sahi, and leave no donbt that this was the title on the Mihirakula dies.—' Tho samo 
oxplanation, and not that itis a coin of Hiranya, has to be applied to No. 8 of the 
coins published by Dr. Hoornle in the Jour. Deng. As. Soc., Vol. LIV, Part i (sie, 
read Proc. for 1885], p. 4, f. f." 

* It has beon shown above that Dr. Fleet waa mistaken in supposing that the 
prefix Cri is always conplod with the kula form of the nume, and tho prefix (ahd 
with the gula form. (ri is found associated with both forms of the name on the 
copper coins. The Sanskrit verb jayatu is coupled with the namo AMihiraku/a on the 
silver coins, Probably, the variation in spelling was regarded at tho timo ns trivial, 
though the gula form may bo older than tho kula form which produces a anais 
Banakrit compound. That compound, meaning ‘the solar race,’ is, of course, not 
suitable for a personal namo. The wheel, or sun, the crescent moon, and the trident, 
are all found on Gupta coins, 

J. 1. 27 
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Class [f.—Without legends, 

Variety 1:— 

Obv. Bust to right. In front of face, the Ephthalite symbol, 
monogram, No. 163, of the Arrana Antiqua, or other 
symbol. 

Rev. Running bull, with turned-up tail, to left, 

References and Remarks :— 

Proc. A. S. B. l. c, No. 6, figs. 8, 9. Fourteen specimens, one 
being double-struck, mostly in “very poor" condition. 

These coins have the * Ephthalite symbol," (mon. 163 of Ariana 
Antiqua, and 373 of Rodgers’ Catalogue of Coins in Lahore Museum), 
Lahore Museum, No. 4. (Rolgers' Catalogue, p. 141.) 

The monogram in front of king's face is Rodgers’ No. 374, a leaf- 
shaped symbol. The average weight of 5 coins 18 31:8. Diam. *7. 

Variety 2 :— 

As Variety 1, bnt bull to right. 

References and Remarks :— 

Proc. A. S. B., l.c, No. 7, fig. 10. Dr. Hoernle groups together 
the coins figured as 10 and 11, and says that there nre 11 specimens 
of this variety. Figure 10 agrees with his description, but figure 11 
represents a coin roughly square in shape, with a sun and the syllable 
21 Tọ on obverse, It is evidently a coin of Toramápa. 

Variety 9 :— 

Obv. Bust of King to left. In front of face, the monogram No. 
375 of Rodgers ai. 

Rev. Bull to right, as in Variety 2. 

References and Remarks :— 

Lahore Museum, No. 5. Weight 26:1. Diam. ‘8. 

There can, I think, be very little doubt that these three varieties 
of anonymous coins are rightly assigned to Mihirakula, though it is 
of conrse, just possible that they were struck by some contemporaneous 
Hun chief, of whom we know nothing, 

I cannot attempt at present to pursue further the subject of the 
White Hun coinage, or to treat of the issues of chieftains more obscure 
than Tóramága and Mihirakula, My discussion, though avowedly 
incomplete, will, it is hoped, introduce a certain amount of order into a 
subject which has hitherto, when discussed at all, been treated ina 
desultory and confused fashion. Any numismatist who is fortunate 
enough to have access to well-stocked cabinets can easily fill in the 
omissions and complete my rough outline. During the passage of these 
pages throngh the press the reprint of Cunningham's paper, with plates, 
has appeared in the Numismatic Chronicle for 1894, I have worked into 
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my text the necessary references to that reprint for the Indian coinages 
of Tóramána and Mihirakula. The obscure cognate issues are described 
and figured by Cunningham. 


Addendum to Part V. 


When looking through a mass of pamphlets, I have come across a 
short paper by M. E. Drouin entitled Quelques Noms de Princes Tou- 
raniens qui ont régné dans le Nord de U Inde aux VI* et VII’ Siècles, which 
I had forgotten and overlooked,! 

M. Drouin prefers the term 'luranian to any other as a general 
term to include the Central Asian invaders of India, and gives the 
reason for his preference as follows: “ X défaut de terme précis pour 
désigner | ensemble des divers peuples tartares venus de I’ Haute-Asie 
qui ont régné en Sogdiane, A Kaboul, et dans le Pendjàb, je me sers de 
l' expression de Tonranien, qui est celle méme employée par les Perses, 
dans leurs épopées comme dans leur histoire, pour designer les peuples 
anariens, leur ennemi héréditaire. Ce mot est préférable a ceux de 
Scythe ou Tartare, qui sont, l' nu trop ancien et V autre trop moderne.” 

Some of the coins referred to by M. Dronin are those in the British 
Museum, described by Cunningham, and some are in Berlin. 

The king's name on the Udayáditya coins, which was read by 
Thomas as Lamata, and by Cunningham as Lakhana, is read by 
M. Drouin as Latona or Lanona, 

Concerning the Tēra coins he is cautious, and says, “ Tora est peut- 
étre une abréviation de Toramána (cf. Hoernle, Proceedings J. Asiatic Soc., 
Bengal, janv. 1885.) Tora est un vieux mot tartare qui signifie * prince ' 
et qui est resté dans l'onigour et le ture oriental ( h5 ). Les monnaies 
qui ont les noms de Tora et Mihirakula ont sur leur revers, en place du 
pyrée, ou le nandi on la roue solaire." 

As to the era of the Huns, M. Drouin suggests that it dates from 
about the year A.D., 448, and refers to a paper of his on the subject in 
the Journal Asiatique for 1890. 

He mentions a paper on the Gadhia coins of Gujarát and Måle by 
the late Bhagwan Lal Indraji, which appeared in the Journal of the 
Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society for 1876, 

M. Drouin finally observes that the * Turanian " princes sometimes 
made use of a peculiar alphabet composed both of Greek and Pahlavi 
letters, rend from right to left. To this alphabet he gives the name 


Irano-Seythic. 


| The extract which I possess is paged 546-550, and is, I believe taken from 
the Journal Asiatique, Mai-Juin, 1893. 
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Note on the Preceding Paper. — By Dr. A. F. Repotr HoERNLE. 


There is one point in the preceding admirable survey of the : 
coinsge of the Gupta period, on which, as it concerns myself more near- 
ly, I wish to add a remark. It is the name of the predecessor of 
Nara Simba Gupta on the Bhitari seal, 

It has been read Pura Gupta by myself (Journal, A. S. B., for 
1889, vol. lviii, p. 90) and by Dr. Fleet (Indian Antiquary, for 1890, 
vol. xix, p. 226), Sthira Gupta by Professor Bühler (Smith's Observa- 
tions, p. 83, footnote 2, and ante, p. 166, footnote), and Puru Gupta by 
General Sir A. Cunningham (Coins of Mediæval India, pp. 10, 13). 

As to Sthira Gupta, Professor Bühler, so far as I am aware, has 
nowhere published that reading himself, The footnote, ante, p. 166, E 
will be apt to convey the impression, that Professor Bühler arrived A 
at his reading after an examination of the cast which Dr, Führer 
says he sent him “at the time," (when ?). This would not be correct. 

The reading was originally based on an examination of the collotype 

of the seal published by me in the Journal for 1889. Immediately 

after the receipt of a copy of my paper and the collotype, Professor 

Büller wrote to me to suggest the reading Sthira Gupta, His reasons, 

ns explained in his letter, were: 1, that Pura Gupta was an unsuitable | 
name; 2, that the traces of the first akshara, shown iu the collotype, 1 
could be read as effi; 3, that Sthira was another name of Skanda, 
and that accordingly the reading Sthira had the advantage of eliminat- 
ing & new king. 

With regard to reason No. 2, Professor Bühler laid special stress 
on the fact, that the collotype showed a slight trace of a superscript 1. 
This, indeed, is the only reason of any cogency; for the other two 
points are mere a priori considerations, which, at best, may confirma — — 
case already proved, but cannot be evidence themselves. k E 

Now that trace of a superscript i owes its existence solely to the — 
character of the collotype. It has no existence on the original seal, 
There the space over the first nkshara is as smooth and clear, as any —— 
one can wish. The unfortunate trace on the collotype is due to a slight | 
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indentation on the seal, not to any elevation. The cast, of which Dr. 
Fübrer speaks, if well-made, should show this fact; and it is for this 
reason, that I do not believe that Prof. Biihler’s opinion (if he still holds 
it) is based on the cast. However, casts are not altogether serviceable. 
I may, therefore, mention here that there exist three electrotype fac- 
similes, made at my request in the Survey of India Offices in Calcutta. 
One of them was presented by me to the British Museum in London, 
and the two others to the Museums in Berlin and Calcutta respectively. 
These are in every respect as good as the original, and any one who 
cares may examine them to verify the reading Pura Gupta. On these 
facsimiles, as well as on the original seal, this particular name is legible 
enough to the naked eye; but as the note, ante, p. 166, appeals to the 
“magnifying glass," I may add that I did make use of a ifyi 
glass, when 1 first read the name, and so (I have no doubt) did Dr. 
Fleet. 

In the Indian Antiquary (l. c.) Dr. Fleet has explained the whole 
case so clearly, that I can do no better than quote his words :— 

“Tn line 6, the name of the son of Kumáragupta I. is undoubt- 
edly Puragupta, as read by Dr. Hoernle. The suggestion has been 
made to me that the text has Sthiragupta, as a variant of the 
name of Skandagupta, whois the known son of Kumáragupta I., 
mentioned in the other records that we have. It is unnecessary to 
point out other objections to this suggrestion, because Sthiragupta 
is most certainly not the name that we have here. The mark 
below the consonant in the first syllable is distinctly the subscript 
u, formed as in the case of mu throughout; and the smooth surface 
of the plate here shews that nothing over and above this mark 
was engraved: the subscript fh was most certainly not formed. 
The consonant itself is a little rubbed; but it is distinctly p. 
The idea of a superscript i derived from the collotype, is due, 
partly, to the fact that the up-stroke of the p runs a trifle too high, 
und partly to an indentation in the surface of the seal, above 
the first part of the p, which, in the collotype, has appeared in 
such a way as to justify the supposition of a superscript +; the 
vowel, however, was not engraved. On the analogy of the names 
of the other early Guptas, my own idea, before seeing the original 
seal, was that the name here might be Suragupta, “ protected 
by the gods.” It is, however, indisputably Puragupta; which 
must mean “ protected by a city, or by cities," and is not to be 
taken as an abbreviation of Purárigupta, Puramdaragupta, or any 
such appellation." 
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Sir A. Cunningham reads Puru Gupta. He does not explain his 
reasons, But though he says that the reading Pura Gupta is “ quito 
inadmissible " (7. c, p. 13, footnote), I note that he agrees with Dr. 
Fleet and myself in reading the first akshara as pu, which is the 
only point in dispute. His reading of the second akshara as ru is 
opposed to Professor Bühler, who agrees with Dr. Fleet and myself 
in reading ra; and indeed, this particular nkshara is on the seal as 
plain as it well cau be. 

Moreover the name Puru Gupta is not à whit more suitable than 
the name Pura Gupta. But 1 must confess my innbility to quite 
understand the force of this objection of unsuitability. Pura Gupta 
does “ give sense "; it means (as Dr. Fleet points out) “ protected by 
& city, or by cities." And why is it necessary that it should be“ the 
nume of a deity"? (For the objections, see Observations, p. 83, 
footnote 2.) "That mny seem to us, perhaps, to have been more 
symmetrical; but who is to judge those who gave or assumed the 
name? Any how, considerations of this kind, do not make evidence, 
to settle a dispnte. Lam free to confess, that I should have preferred 
reading Sura Gupta or Süra Gupta, if the case had permitted it; and 
if we are to have recourse now to emendations of the text as it stands, 
and to admit an error of the engraver, I certainly prefer Sura Gupta to 
Sthira Gupta, for which latter the seal offers no support. 
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The Tribes, Olans, and Castes of Nepal. By CarraiN Evex VANSITTART, 
5th Gurkhas.! 


[Read, February, 1894.) 3 


Population.— The population of Nepal is estimated at about 
2,000,000, which, if we calculate the area at 54,000 square miles, gives 
37 per sqnare mile. This, though a low density of population, is as much 
as we should expect, considering the mountainous nature of the country. 

I consider this estimate as to population a very low one. Nepalese 
authorities give the population as over 5,000,000, and the Resident, 
Col. Wylie, considers this about the correct figure. 

Aboriginal inhabitants.—The great aboriginal stock of Nepal is 
Turanian. The fact is inscribed in characters so plain on their faces, 
forms, and languages, that it is unnecessary to trnce their origin histori- 
cally. The different tribes, as they occur, in a tolerably regular series, 
from the Kali river on the west to the Michi river on the east, are — 


1st, —Cis-Himnalayan Bhotiyüa? 5th. —Murmi. 
or Tibetans. 6th. —Newiür. 
2nd.—Sunwnar. 7th —Kironti, 
8rd. —Gurung. Sth. —Limbà. 
4th.— Magar. 9th. —Lepchaa. ji 


The cis-Himalayan Bhotiyis are found pretty generally diffused 
throughont the whole extent of the limits of the Michi and the Kal 
rivers, but are confined to the higher Alpine regions under the snows, 

The Gurungs and Magars (A itary tribes), having participated in 
the Gurkhà conquest, spread east and west, in no scanty numbers, to 
the Michi and the Kali. The rest of the tribes have a more restricted 
fatherland or janma bhiimi, and the locale of the Gurungs and Magars was 
similarly cireumscribed before the Gurkhà conquest, for their real 
habitat is to the west of the great valley of Nepal. The valley of Nepal 


i [The transcription of most of tho Tribe-names in this article i» that given 
by the author. The Society has, as yet, no authorised system of transliteration for 
Tibeto-Burman words». Ed.) 

2 The name of tho country known to us as Tibot ia “ Bhgp." 
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and its whole vicinity is the region of the Murmis and Newüra. The 
Newürs constitute the largest section of the inhabitants of the main 
valley, bat are to be found beyond its limits. They were the owners of 
the country prior to the Gurkhá invasion, and they still form the bulk 
of the population of Patan, Bhatgié, and most of the smaller towns, 
The inhabitants exhibit a list of princes for several thousand yenrs 
back, which is given in Colonel Kirkpatrick's work, but without much 
evidence of its authenticity. They are in general a shorter and stouter 
built set of men than the Gurkhas, and their features are more of a 
Mongolian type. They perform almost all the agricultural and mechani- 
eal works of the valley, and many of them are very skilful carpen- 
ters, and workers in metal, painters, and embroiderers, 
The Newars are divided into two grand divisions — 
lst — The Civa-Margi Newars, who are worshippers of Civa, and Hindüm 
in religion. e 
2nd.—'The Baddha-Mirgi Newārs, who are worshippers of Buddha. Of 
the whole Newar population, one-third is probably purely Hind’ in 
religion, the remaining two-thirds being Buddhists. 


There are in all 68 hereditary classes— 


Civa-Margi Newaüurs een ZI T T 14 
Buddhn- Margi “7? ... cre see 16 
Heterodox Buddhists, or mixed Civa-Margi or Baddha-Mirgi .., 38 


The Sunwars are found west of the valley and north of the Gurungs, 


and the Magars near and among the Bhotiyás. To the enst of the valley, 


in the basin of the Sapta Kosi, is the abode of the Kirontis and Limbüs. 
These sub-Himalayan races inhabit all the central and temperate parts 
of these mountains, the northernmost tracts being oceupied by the 
Bhotiyis, and, towards Sikhim, by Lepchas. The southernmost region, 
as wellas the low valley of the interior and central region, is inhabited 
by the following tribes:—Kuswar, Botiya, Kumhi, Bhrami, Denwar, 
and Dari ‘These tribes inhabit, with impunity, the lowest and hottest 
valleys of Nepal, just as the Thards and Boksas do the Tarai, They 
appear to have perfect immunity from the malaria common to the re- 
gion they inhabit—an immunity unknown as an attribute of any other 
people whatever. 

Wherever malaria rages, from March to November, beyond the sål 
forest and within the hills, we find Denwars, Daris, Bhramis, and Man- 
jhis, and these only, sometimes collected in villages, but usually in 


scattered cottages of unhewn stone. They follow the avocations of agri- 


culture, potters, fishermen, and ferrymeu. These men do not all, if any, 
belong to the ordinary Tartar stock, but probably to the aboriginal or 
ordinary stock of Indian population, They are quite distinct from the 
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dominant Tartar breeds of the mountains, and possibly emigrated from 
the plains countless generations back. 

The 'Tharas and Boksas! inhabit the malarions districts of the Tarai, 
generally along the foot of the sandstone range. Here and there small 
patches of cultivation are scattered about, where the jungle has been 
cleared and little hamlets and villages formed. They grow a little 
gram, but hardly enough for their own consumption, and live from hand 
to mouth, eking out their subsistence by hunting and fishing. They are 
puny, badly developed, and miserable looking races, live almost in a 
state of nature, and never appear to suffer from any exposure. Though 
they look half-starved, they are capable of undergoing considerable 
fatigae. They supply the class of dak runners, and also mahduts, and 
others, who, during the hot and rainy months, are employed in catching 
wild elephants. They seem to combine the activity of an animal with 
the cunning and craftiness so characteristic of the human savage. In 
addition to the aboriginal tribes mentioned, we find living amidst the 
dense forests of the central region of Nepal, to the westward of the great 
valley, three broken tribes, viz., the Chepong, Kusunda, and Hayus. 
These are few in numbers, and live nearly in a state of nature; they 
have no apparent affinity with the civilised races of the country, and 
seem like fragments of an earlier population. They pay no taxes, ac- 
knowledge no allegiance, and live entirely on wild fruits and the produce 
of the chase. They hold no intercourse with the people about them, but 
are inoffensive; they appear to be gradually dying out, and will pro- 
bably be extinct in a few generations. 

The Mundas and Uraons, originally emigrants from Chutiya 
(Cuteya) Nagpur, also inhabit the Tarai, and enjoy the same immunity 
from malaria as the Thürüs and Boksis. 

Military Tribes.—The Military tribes of Nepal, from which the 
fighting element iu our army is almost exclusively drawn, are the fol- 
lowing :— 

Khaa. Gurung. 

Magar. Thikur. 
- There are also a few Limbüs and Rais to be found in most of our 
Gurkha regiments. They are residents of Eastern and North-Eastern 
Nepal. A few Nagarakétis (Newürs) are also found in most of the 
regiments, 

Gurkhás.—The district of Gurkhà is situated in the north-east 
portion of the basin of the Gandak, occupying the country between the 
Trigülgaggá and the Swéti Gandak. 

Gurkha.—The chief town is called Gurkha, and is about 55 miles to 


1 Guides would probably be obtained from these classes, 
J. r 28 
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the west of Küthmáündü. This town, and eventually the district is snid 
to have obtained its name from a very famous saint called Gorkbhinith, 
or Gorakhanath, who resided in a cave, which still exists, in the hill on 
which the city of Garkha was built. The ancestors of the present race 
of Gurkhas derived their national name of Garkha from this district, in 
which they first established themselves as an independent power. The 
term Gurkha is not limited to any particular class or clan; it is applied 
to all those whose ancestors inhabited the country of Gurkha, and who 
from it, subsequently, extended their conquests far and wide over the 
eastern and western hills. 

The men of Doti, Jumla, and other western portions of Nepal and 
the Kumaon hills, are Parbatiyás (highlanders), but they nre not Gur- 
khis, and never were so, while certain Damais and Sarkhis are recog- 
nized as “ Gurkhalis,” notwithstanding their very low social standing, 
from the mere fact of their ancestors having resided in the Gurkha dis- 
trict. In 1802, Dr. F. Hamilton wrote :— 

“The first persons of the Gurkha family, of whom I havo heard, were two bro- 


thers, named Kancha! and Minchn, words altogether barbarous, denoting their descent 
from a Magar family, and not from tho Pamars, as they pretend." 


Khancha (Khafica) was the fonnder of the imperial branch of the 
family, viz., they remained Magars. Mincha (Mirica) was the chief of 
Nayakot. He adopted the Hindi rules of purity, and his descendants 
intermarried with the best families, although not without creating 
disgust. To these were granted the lofty rank and honour of the 
Kshatriya order, viz., they became Khas. 

The Khancha family possessed Bhirkot, Gharhung, and Dhor. 

Bhirkot seems to have been the head of the whole, as its chief was 
at the head of a lengue containing Nayakot. 

Mincha, the Raja of Nayakot, and the chiefs of this place, al- 
though they lived pure, continued to the last to follow in war the im- 
pure representatives of Khancha. <A branch of the Mincha family ruled 
at Kaski. The chief of Lamzung was descended from a younger son 
of the Kaski ruler, and in time became very powerful, and he was 
followed in war not only by his kinsman, the chief of Kaski, but by the 
Rija of Tanahung. 

One of the Lamzung Rijis had a younger brother, Darbha Sahi? 


| "Kafica" is the Khas Khura for “ younger brother." 
$ It should be noted that a descendant of Mincha, the converted Mangar, 


appears within n few generations as a Thaker of the Sahi clan in Darbha Sáhi. 


It is nlao interesting to note how Mincha, the Haja of Nayakót, and tho chiefs 
of this place, although they lived pure, nevertheless to the Inst followed in war the 
impure representatives of Khancha; bat a few generations later we see this invert- 
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who rebelled and seized Gurkha, which then formed the southern part of 
the principality. The capital, Gurkhà, is situated on a very high hill, 
and contains the temple of Górakhánáth. From this we may infer that 
the proper name of the place is Gurakhàá, and that previous to having 
adopted the doctrine of the Brahmans, this family had received the 
“ jogis," or priests, of Górakhünath as their spiritual guides. 

The first chief of Gurkhá was Darbha Sàhi, and his descendanta 
were as follows :— 


1. Rama Sahi. 4. Dambara Sahi. 
2. Pirna Sahi, 5. Vira-bhadra Sahi. 
3. Chatra Sahi. 6. Prthvi-pati Bahi, 


7. Nr-bhi-pila Sabi. 

These chiefs entered into none of the lengues formed by their 
neighbours, but trusted entirely to their own vigour. 

Nr-bhü-pála Sabi procured in marriage, first, a daughter of the 
Palpa family, and secondly, a daughter of the chief of Malibam. His 
eldest son, Prthvi-nüárüyana Sali, was a person of insatiable ambition, 
sound judgment, grent courage, and unceasing activity. He was prac- 
tically the great founder of the house of Gurkha. 

Khas.—The original seat of the Khas, to whom by general nsage 
the name of the “ Parbatiya” (highlander) is given, appears to have 
been Gurkha, where, as has been shewn, they had been established 
for seven generations before they marched, under Prthvi Narayana, to 
conquer the kingdom of the Newars in 1768 A. D. 

Although Gurkha was the original seat of the Khas, yet their king 
was a Thakur, and it may be added that from the earliest history of 
Gurkba ns a kingdom, viž., from the time of Darbha Sahi to the present 
year of 1892, every king has been a Thakur and of Sahi clan; Sabi and 
Sah are the same, vide Brian Hodgson, 

Now owing to the conversion of many Magar chieftains to Hin- 
duism, who, although converts, were nevertheless followed by their 
clans, whether converted or not, and owing to the marriages of the 
rulera of Gurkha for generations with the daughters of various Magar 
aud Gurung chieftains, by the time that Prthvi Narfiyana ascended the 
throne, the fighting element of the kingdom of Garkha consisted almost 
entirely of Magars, Gurungs, Khas, and Thikurs. To these tribes, 
therefore, the term Gurkha should apply. The original home of the 
Gurungs was the country about Lamzung, Ghandrung, and Siklis. The 
Magars were south of the Gurungs, and about Gulmi, Argha, Kachi, 
and Palpà. 


od, nnd we find the descendants of tho converts with the rank of Kshatriya proudly 


ruling the country, and followed ia war by the descendants of Khaucha aud his 
impure representatives, . 


—- if ni L 
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The Rais and Limbüs inhabited the whole of the country to the 
north and to the east of the Nepal valley. The Lepchas are the inhahi- 
tants of Sikhim. About the ancient history of these tribes nothing is 
known. We know, however, that Nepil never was subjected by the 
Delhi Emperors, or by any other of the great Asiatic conquerors. 

Advent of Rajpiats.—It is stated by Colonel Tod that the Gurkha 
dynasty was founded towards the end of the 12th century by the tbird 
son of the Rájpüt Raja Samarsi, ruler of Citor,! who settled in Palpa. 

A Nepalese tradition exists, which says that the Raja of Udaipur 
probably Hari Singh, was besieged by the Muhammadans in his capital. 
He made a long and gallant defence, but at last food and water began 
to fail him, and, foreseeing the horrors of famine, he destroyed all the 
women and children within the city, to the number of 70,000, set fire to 
the town, and with bis garrison attacked and eut his way through the 
Muhammadan hosts, and took refuge in the hills of Nepal to the west of 
the Gandak river, where he was hospitably received by the aborigines. 

Whatever truth there may be in the above traditions, there can be 
no doubt that large numbers of Rājpūts and Brahmans did make their 
appearance in Western N epál about the twelfth century, and it can 
easily be anderstood how, in time, from their superior intelligence and 
civilization, they obtained positions of influence and importance amongst 
the barbarians who inhabited the land. “ 

In time it would appear that a number of the Magar mountaineer 
princes were persuaded to follow the doctrines of the Brahmans, and 
many of the subjects and clans of these princes were induced to follow 
the example set them, but a large number also refused to be converted. 

To the former the Brahmans granted the sacred thread, whilst they 
denied it to the latter, and hence have sprung up tribes called Thapas, 
Ghartis, Ranas, ctc., etc., some of whom wear the thread nnd are called | 
Khas, whilst the others do not wear the thread and remain merely Magars. e 

The Brahmans, to completely reeoncile their most important con- - 
verts, worked out marvellous pedigrees for them, and gave them the right 
to claim descent from various famous origins, such as “ Sirya-vamgi,” Hu 
(* born of the sun "), “born of the moon," “ born of a king," ete., etc. " 

The progeny of the women of the country by Brahmans were, as 
a term of reproach called “ Khas,"* or the “fallen,” from kAhasnu, ia 
"to fall,” but the Brahmans invested this progeny with the sacred  . 














| This would account for the numerous Citariya clans. 
* Dr. Francis Hamilton in his introduction to his book, published in 1819, snys:— 


" The country between Nepal (valley) and Kasmir, in the ancient Hindu writings, ag 
called Khas, and its inhabitants Khasiyas. I am told 


are considered as abominable and impure infidels.” 
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thread also, and thereby gave them a higher social standing than the 
Magars and Gurungs. This is most clearly and graphically described 
by Brian Hodgson. After describing how the Muhammadan conquest 
and bigotry continued to drive multitudes of Brahmans from the plains 
of Hindüstàán to the proximate hills, which now form the western terri- 
tories of Nepal, Brian Hodgson says— 


"Tho Brahmans found the natives illiterate, and without faith, but flerce and 
proud. They saw that the barbarians had vacant minds, ready to receive their 
doctrines, but spirits not apt to stoop to degradation, and they acted accordingly. 
To the earliest and most distinguished of their converts they communicated, in 
don of the creed they taught, tho lofty rank and honours of the Kahatriya 
order, 

" But the Brahmans had sensual passions to gratify, as well as ambition. They 
found the native females—even the most distinguished—nothinog loth, but still of a 
tempor, like that of the males, prompt to resent indignities. 

“These females would indeed welcome the polished Brahmans to their embraces, 
but their offspring must not be stigmatized as the infamous progeny of a Brahman 
anda Mlechha. To this progeny also, then, the Brahmans, in still greater defiance 
of their creed, communicated the rank of the second order of Hinduism ; and from these 
two roots (converts and illegitimate progeny), mainly spring the now numerous pre- 
dominant and extensively ramified tribe of Khas, originally the name of a small clan 
of creedless barbarians, now the proud title of Kshatriya, or military order of the 
kingdom of Nepal. The offspring of tho original Khas females and of Brahmans, 
with the honours nnd rank of the second order of Hinduism, got the patronymic 
titles of the first order; and hence the key to the anomalous nomenclature of so | 
many stirpes of the military tribes of Nepal is to be sought in the nomenclature of 
the sacred order. 

“Tt may be added, remarkably illustrative of the lofty spirit of the Parbattiahs 
(highlanders), that, in spite of the yearly increasing sway of Hinduism in Nepal, and 
the varions attempts of the Brahmans in high office to procure the abolition of a 
custom so radically opposed to the creed both parties now profess, the Khaa still in- 
sint that the fruit of commerce (marriage is outof the question) between their females 
and males of the sacred order, shall be ranked as Kehatriyas, wear the thread and as- 
sume the patronymic title." i 


Now, as has been shown, from the advent of theso thousands of 
foreigners, and their numerous progeny, sprang up a new race, called 
Khas, and with this new race also came a new language, n kind of 
Hindi patois, which was called the language of the Khas, or Khas- 
khura and is now-a-days the lingua franca of Nepal. 

Dr. F. Hamilton, in his book published in 1819, says that the 
Magars who resided in the hills to the west of the Gandak river, seem 
to have received the Rájpüt princes with much cordiality, 

They have submitted to the guidance of the Brahmans, but formerly 
had priests of their own, and seem to have worshipped chiefly ghosts, 

The Khas are sprung trom two sources: (1) from the first converts 
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to Hinduism to whom the Brahmans gave the rank and honours of the 
Kshatriya order, (2) from the offspring of Brahman intercourse with 
hill-women, to whom the rank of Kshatriyn was also given. 

The Khas are the predominant race of Nepal. They are generally 
slighter, more active, and more intelligent than either the Magar or 
Gurung. They are Hindus, wear the thread, and are more linble to 
Brahmanical prejudices than the Magar or Gurang. They, however, 
make little of the ceremonial law of the Hindas in regard to food and 
sexual relations. Their active habits and vigorous characters could not 
brook the restraint of ritual law. Their few prejudices are rather 
useful than otherwise, inasmuch as they favour sobriety and cleanliness. 
They are temperate, hardy, and brave, and make good soldiers, They 
intermarry in their own castes, and have a high social standing in 
Nepal. 

In the Nepalese army almost all the officers above the rank of 
Lieutenant are Khas, and so are by far the greater proportion of offi- 
cers below the rank of Captain, They are intensely proud of their 
traditions, and look down upon Magars and Gurungs. In their own 
country any Khas who runs away ina battle, becomes an outcast, and his 
very wife is unable to eat with him. They are very national in their 
feelings. 

In the Nepalese '* Rifle Brigade," which consists of the picked men 
of all classes, are to be found numbers of Khas of 5 feet 9 inches and 
over, with magnificent physique. 

Colonel Bahidar Gambar Singh, who at present commands the 
" Rifles," served asa Private under Sir Jang Bahadur at Luckuow 
during the Mutiny. He there greatly distinguished himself by single- 
handed capturing three guns and killing seven mutineers. He received 
an acknowledgment from the British Government for his bravery, and 
the Prince of Wales presented him, in 1875, with n claymore, with an in- 
scription thereon. In this fight Colonel Gambar Singh had no other wea- 
pon than his kukri, and he received 23 wounds, some of which were 
very dangerous, and to this day his face is scarred with huge sword cuta 
He also lost some fingers, and one of his hands was nearly cut off. Sir 
Jang Bahadur had a special medal struck for him, which the gallant 
old gentleman wears on all great parades. 

None of our Gurkha regiments enlist Khas now, although in most 
regiments a few are to be still found, who were enlisted in olden days. 

Experience would seem to prove that Magars and Gurungs are un- 
doubtedly better men than Khas, yet a regiment of Khas would make a 
very fine body of soldiers, and in the present days, when men of good 

fighting class are so much needed, it seems a pity that Government 
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makes no use of this material, ont of which a regiment or two could 
easily be raised. 

Khattris —About Khnttris, Dr, L. Hamilton says :— 

“Tho descendants of Brahmans by women of the lower tribes, althongh admit- 


ted to be Khas (or impure), are called Kehattria or Khattris, which terms are 
considered as perfectly synonymous,” 


It would seem, however, that some proper Khattris, called “Deo- 
kotás," from Bareilly, did settle in the country, and intermarried with 
the Khas Khattris. All the Khattris wear the thread, and are consider- 
ed as belonging to the military tribes. 

Since the return of Jang Bahadur from England, a number of 
Gurkha Khas have taken to calling themselves Chattris. There is no 
such man in the whole of Nepal as a Gurkha Chattri. 

Khas there are, and Khattris there are also, but Chattris there are 
none, and it is merely a title borrowed latterly from India.! 

Brian Hodgson also mentions a tribe called Ekthāriyās, the 
descendants of more or less pure Rájpüts and other Ksatriyas of the 
plains. "They claimed a vague superiority to the Khas, but the great 
tide of events around them has now thoroughly confounded the two races 
in all essentials, and therefore they will not be shown as a separate 
tribe, but be included with Khas. Brian Hodgson says :— 


“The Khas were, long previously to the ago of Prthvi Nariyanacxtensively spread 
over the whole of the Chaubisia, and they are now to be found in every part of the 
existing kingdom of Nepal, as well as in Kumaon, which was part of Nepal until 
1816. The Khas ace more devoted to the house of Gurkha, as well aa more liable 
to Brahmanical prejudices than the Magars or Gurungs, and on both accounts are 
perhaps somewhat less desirable as soldiers for our service than the latter tribes." 
I say somewhat, because it is a mere question of degree, the Khas having certainly 
no religious prejudices nor probably any national partialities which would prevent 
their making excellent and faithful servants-in-arms ; and they possess pre-eminently 
that masculine energy of character and love of enterprise which distinguish so ad- 
vantageously all the military races of Nepal, 


Matwala Khas—To the north and to the west of Sallian numbers 
of Matwala Khas are to be found. They are rarely if ever found to the 
east of the Gandak river. There can be no doubt that this race found 
its origin somewhere about Sallian, or perhaps still further west. 

The Matwala Khas is generally the progeny of a Khas of Western 
Nepal with a Magar woman of western Nepal. If the woman happens 


1 Khattri and Chattri are really the same word, both being corruptions of 
Keatriya. Ep. 

2 This was written in 1832, namely, only sixteen years after our war with Nepal 
and it is on that account that Brian Hodgson says the Khas aro somewhat losa 
desirable as soldiers for our worvice—not for want of bravery or soldierly qualities. 
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to belong to the Rana clan of the Magar tribe, the progeny is then 
called a Bhat Rana. The Matwala Khas does not wear the thread. He 
eats and drinks, and in every way assimilates himself with the Magars 
and Gurungs. He invariably claims to be a Magar, Among the Matwala 
Khas are to be found those who call themselves Bohra, Ro6ka, Chohin, 
Jhanki, ete. These are easy to identify, but it is more diffcnlt to find 
out a Matwala who calls himself a Thapa. His strong Magar nppear- 
ance, his not wearing the thread, and his eating and drinking freely 
with the real Magars, all tend to prove him to be what he almost 
invariably claims to be, viz. areal Magar. I have found men in the 
ranks who for years had served as, and been considered, Magars, but 
who really were Matwala Khas. Some very excellent recruits nre ob- 
tained amongst the Matwala Khas, although the greater proportion are 
conrse-bred and undesirable. 


KHAS. 
Adikhari Clans. 
Dhami. Musiya, | Thami. 
Khadsena. | Pokrinl. Tharirai., 
Man Thakuri, | 
Baniya Clans. 
Sinjapati. 
ji Basnayrt Clans. 
Khaptari. Puwar. | Sripali. 
Khulal. Rakmi. we 
Bhandari Clans. A 
Lama. | Raghubangsi. | Sinjapati. > 
Bhiat Clana, 
Dahal, | Kalikotia, —* Pawar. 


Gharti Clans. 
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Khattri Clans. Bi 
(Progeny mostly of Jaici or Bráhmans with Khaa). | 
Achnrja. Ghimirin. Pekurel. 
Adikhari. Gothami, Phania. I 
Arjal. Karkha, Poryal. 4 
Barla. Katiora. Remi. 
Bhatari. Khaptari. Rigal. 
: Bhnusal. Khnlal. Sakhtila. 
Dal. Kirkiseni, Sapkotia. 
Dangrali. Koniel. Bilwal. 
Deokota. Lamchania, Saveri. 
Dhakal. Pande, Tandan. ` 
Dhamal, Panth. Towari. - 
Dital. Parnajuli. à 
Kanwar Clans. 
Arjal. Khanka. Ehnlal. 
Bagislia. | 
Thapa Clana, 
Bagalia. Kalikotin. Parnjuli. n 
Bngial. Khaptari. Puwar. 
Deoga. Khulal. Sanial. 
Gag! iya, Lamchania. Suyal. i 
Ghimiria, Maharaji. 'Thakurial. 
= Gondar. Palami. 
Other true Khas, but not classified yet. 
Alphaltopi. Dhonginl. Osti. 
Am Gaif. Dhangana, Parijai Kawale, 
Baj Gai. Ganjal. Parsai. 
Palin. Gartola. Paurial. 
Bamankoti. Gilal. Porseni. 
Batial. Hamia Gai Pungial. 
Bhnt Ojha. Kadariah. Regmi (Khattri). 
Bhat Bai. Kala Khattri. Rupakhetti. 
Bhirial. ` Kanhat. Satanin. 
Bikral. Khatiwata. Sati. 
Chalatani. Kilathani. Satin Gai. 
Chaninl. Kukrial. Seora. 
Chanvala Gai. Layal. Sikhimial. 
Dahal, Lamsal. Sijal. 
Danjal. Mari Bhus. Towari (Khattri). 
Deokdta (Khattri). Naopania, Tumrakal. 
| Magars and Gurungs.— These ave by common consent recognised 
as the beau ideal of what a Gurkha soldier should be. 
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As theso tribes have submitted to the ceremonial law of purity and 
to Brihman supremacy, they have been adopted as Hindüs; but they 
have been denied the sacred thread, and take rank as a doubtful order 
below the Ksatriya. and above the Vaigya and Südra grades, The off- 
spring ofa Kbas male and a Magar or Gurung mother is a titular Khas, 
but a real Magar or Gurung; the descendants fall iuto the rank of the 
mother, retaining only the patronymic. 

Magars and Gurangs are excluded from political employ and high 
military commands, and lave less community of interest and sympathy 
with the Government than the Khns ; but they are still very loyal, and, 
like all Parbatiyás, very national in their feelings. In the Gurung and 
Magar corps the officers, up to Captains, are Gurungs and Magars. The 
Gurangs lent themselves less early and heartily to Brahmanical influ- 
ences ; they linve retained to a much greater extent than the Khas tribe, 
their national peculiarities of language, physiognomy, and, in a less 
degree, of habits. In stature the Gurungs are generally larger and 
more powerful than either the Magar or Khas. 

The language of the Magar differs from that of the Gurung only as 
remote-dialects of one great tongue, the type of which is the language 
of Tibet, Their physiognomies have peculiarities proper to each, but 
with the general Calmuk caste and character in both. The Gurungs 
are less generally, and more recently, redeemed from Lamaism nnd pri- 

mitive impurity than the Magars, and are considered much below them 
in point of caste.  Gurungs eat buffalo meat and village pig also. 
Magars eat neither the one nor the other; but though both Magars 
and Gurungs still retain their own vernacular tongues, Tartar faces and 
careless manners, yet from constant intercourse with, and military ser- 
vice under, the predominant Khas, they have acquired the Khas lan- 
guage, though not to the exclusion of their own, and adopted Khas 
habits and sentiments with, however, several reservations. Both Mag- 
ars and Gurungs are Hindüs, only because it is the fashion; they have 
gone with the times, and consequently their Hindüism is not very 
strict.! 

The Magars and Gurungs have already been referred to as being of 
the Tartar race; they, in Nepal, follow agricultnral pursuits ; they sre 
square-built, sturdy men, with fine, muscular, and large chest and limb 
development, low in stature, and with little or no hair on face or body, 
and with fair complexions. They are a merry-hearted race, cat animal 


1 After the Nepal War of 1816, Sir D. Ochterlony expressed an opinion, confi- 


dentially to Lord Hastings, that “the Company's sepoys, then Hindistinis, could — 


never be bronght to resist the shock of these energetic mountaineers on their own 
grounda." 
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food, and in Nepal drink a kind of beer made from rice, called janr and 
a kind of spirit called raksi. In our battalions they will drink any 
English wine, spirits or beer. They are intensely fond of soldiering. 
They are very hardy and extremely simple-minded. They are kind- 
hearted and generous, and, as recruits, absolutely truthful. 'They are 
very proud and sensitive, and they deeply feel abuse or undeserved 
censure, They are very obstinate, very independent, very vain, and in 
their plain clothes inclined to be dirty. They are intensely loyal to each 
other and their officers in time of trouble or danger. 

Near the Magara was settled a numerous tribe named Gurungs, 
whose manners are in most respects nearly the same with those of the 
Magara, This tribe was very much addicted to arms. 

It would appear that a Gurung chief, who was Rija of Kaskl, 
settled in Ghandrung, where the Gurungs were most predominant. 
These people were strongly attached to his descendants, by whom they 
were not disturbed in their religious opinions or customs, and in their 
own homes they practically still continue to follow the doctrines of Sakya 
as explained to them by Lamas of their own tribe. 

No Gurungs have as yet been admitted to the dignity of Khas, but 
with their constant intercourse with the Khas, who are Hindüs, their 
original faith is getting weaker, aud in time will disappear. 

It may here be pointed out that none of the high-sounding titles 
which are to be found amongst the Magars, and which were evidently 
brought in by the Bráhmans from Hindustan, are to be found among 
the Gurungs. 

Amongst the thousands of Gurkhas I have seen, I have never met a 
Surajbansi Gurung, and doubt tho existence of any.! 

The Gurung tribe consists of two great divisions— 


1. The Charjat (Cárjat). | 2. The Sdlabjat. 
The Charjat, as its name implies, is composed of four castes, viz. :— 
1. Ghallea. 3. Lama. 
2. Ghotani (sometimes Ghundani). 4. Lamchania. 


Each of these four castes comprises a number of clans, and some of 
these are again sub-divided into families. The Charjat Gurung might 
be called the Gurung nobility. 

Every Gurung recruit knows perfectly well whether he belongs to 
the Chürját or to the Solahjat, but numbers of the latter will try to claim 
the former. A little trouble will almost invariably bring out the truth. 


1 The Gerlen, Rilten, and Samri clans are the best of tho Ghalleas. Tho 
Samundar, Kialdung, and Kbhagi clans I have also mot, I have never mot a single 
caso of a Sinjali or Surjabansi Gurung of any kind. Nor do I believe in their 
existence after careful enquiry. Sinjali and Surjabansi are continually met amongst 
Magurs, but never amongst Gurungs.. 


— c—— as. . enw . 
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The Charjat Gurung is very much looked up to by the Sólahjat. 

A Solahjat Gurung cannot marry a Charjat, nor can he ever by any 
means become a Charjit. 

Questioning n Charjat Gurnng would be much as follows :— 


" What is your namo P " ane jaa a +) "Jasbir Gurung." 
“What Gorung nre you?" ,,, nee ons ew =“ Charjat.” 
“Which of the Charját ?'*  .., ius zaji e. " Lamehanin.” 
“Which Lamchania clan?" aza -— «. “ Plobnian." 


“What Plohniun?" ... T : idi " Atbai," 


Of the Charjat Gurungs the Ghallen is by far the most difficult to 
obtain. The Plohnian nnd Chenwari clans of the Lamchania nre both 
subdivided into families; the best Plohnian family is the Atbai, and the i 
best of the Chenwari is the Charghari. It will be noticed that nearly 
all Ghotani clans end with ** ron." 

Some excellent recruits are also obtained from the Solahját. 

In older days the Ghalleas ruled the country about Lamzung and 
had their own king, à Ghallea according to Gurung traditions. Their 
kingdom nominally exists to this day. 

The following tradition regarding the birth of Charjat exists:— 

A Thakur king asked the king of Lamzung for his daughter's hand 
in marriage. The Ghallea king accepted the proposal favourably, and 
sent a young and beautiful maiden as his daughter to the Thakur 
king, who duly married her, and by her begot several children. Some 
years afterwards it transpired that his young maiden was no king's 
daughter, bat merely one of her slave attendants; whereupon the 
Thakur king was very angry, and sent a message threatening war, 
unless the Ghallea king sent him his real daughter. The king of 
Lamzung thereupon complied, and this time sent his real daughter, 
whom the Thakur king married, and by whom he begot three sons. 
(From these three sons are descended the Ghotani, Lama, and Lam- 4 
chania clans.) It was then ruled that these three sons and their 4 
descendants should rank equal to the Ghallea clan, and that they should A. 
be called the Charjat Gurungs, whilst the descendants of the children - f. 
of the slavemother should be called Solahjüts, and should for ever be Ü 
servants to the Charjat. From this it would appear that the Ghallea 
Garang is the oldest and the purest of all Gurang clans. They certainly 
are splendid men of the purest Gurkha type. | 

The Gurungs have for centuries kept up their history, which is 
called in Khaskura “ Gurung kö Bangsaoli.” idm NH 

When the famous case of Colonel Lachman Gurung took place, ‘Sir v M 
Jang Bahüdur, being anxious to elucidate, if possible, the difference - 
between Charjat and Solahjat Gurangs, had the history of the Gurungs 
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brought to him, and having read the same, declared that the Sõlahjāt 
Garang must remain satisfied with his present position, and be for ever 
the servant of the Charjat. The Sóolahjat Gurong will always make 
obrisance to the Chirjat, and when travelling in their own country, 
the Solabjit will generally carry the Charjat’s lond. 

It is said that Colonel Lachman Gurung offered his daughter's 
weight in gold to any Chirjat who would marry her. A poor man of 
the Ghotani clan, being sorely tempted by the bribe, offered himself as 
a husband but was at once out-casted and reduced ton Sélahjat, and so 
the marriage never came off. 

Many centuries ago, it is said, a landslip occurred which buried a 
whole village, and destroyed all the inhalitants, except one small boy, 
who was found by a Lamchania Gurung, amongt the débris. He took 
the boy home and adopted him, but »s he did not know who the father 
of the boy was, a difficulty arose in time as to what clan this boy should 
belong to. 

The Lamas, on being consulted, ruled that the child and all his 
descendants should be called Tutia Lamchanias (Tufi means broken, 
rugged), because he had been found on broken, rugged ground. 

A boy that had been deserted was found by a Lamchania Gurung 
amongst some reeds. It was settled that this boy and all his descend- 
ants should be called Plohnian Lamchanias Plon means reeds), 
because he had been found among reeds. 

There sre two regiments of Gurungs in the Nepalese army—the 
Kali Bahadur and the Kali Parsid. The former is absolutely a Gurung 
regiment, and most of the men are Charjat Gurungs. They are a 
magnificent body of men, consisting of all the picked Gurungs of Nepal. 
They must average over 5 feet 6 inches in height, with splendid 
physique. 


GURUNG CHARJAT, 


Ghallea Clans. 
Gerlen. Pyling. Samuuder 
Gynpsing. Kajvanasi or Rajbangsi. Singjali. 
Kialdang. Rilten. Surjabansi or Surja- 
. Khagi. BSamri. vansi. 
Ghotant Clana. 
Adanron. Kamjai. Logon. 
Chomron. Kelonron. Lamkunia. 
Gholron. Kilat. Mazuron, 
Harpu. Kongrron, Migiron. 


 Kaliron. - Kudlroa, Mlogron. 








— 1 
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Morlon. Pochkiron. Tari, ee 
Nagiron, Rijoron. Thakuron, | 
Naikron. Singoron. Tenron or Tengron 

Pachron. Tagren or Tagron. Walron. 

Lama Clana. 

Chelen. Kurangi, Pungi. 

Chenwari. Mogi. Tongi. 

Fache, Muktan, Tidun or Titun, 

Karki, | Nakchia. Timji. 

Kelung. Pachron. Tonder. 

Khimu. Pongi. Urdung. 

Kib. Pipro. Yoj. "S 

Lamechania Clanes. 

Adi. Lengra. Plitti. 

Chen. Lunam. Plohninn, 
Chenwari. Narenu. Purani. 
Chingi. Nasa. Silangi. 
Chomron. Naikron. Sinjoron. 

Kaliron. Nasuron. Toson. 

Kroko. Pachen. Tutia or Twi- 

Kurbu. Pajji Lem. dian, 
Lem. Pangi Tasuron, 

E 
7 
GURUNGS OF THE SOLAHJAT. 

Allea. Hurdun. | Mapohain, 

Bhaju. Jhimal. Masrangi. 7 
Bhuj or Bhujia. Jimiel, Mobjni or Mahbrijai. 4 
Chagli or Chakli, Jumreli. Mor or Mormain. E 
Chime. Kepchen. Murum. 1 
Chohomonu. Khaptari. Nanra. E 
Choru. Khatrain. Nansing. e 
Chumaru. Khulal, Pajju or Pachuu. | 
Darlami. Kinju. Palma. | t 
Dial. Kinpchain. Phiwali, Piwali, or E 
Dingial. Kokin. Phiuyali, ' 
Durial. Kongi Lama. Plon. | 
Ghabbu. Kubchen. Ploplo, ^ 

Ghorenj. Kumai, Pomai. 

Gnor Kromjai. Ponju. 

Galangia. Lahor. Pudusa. j 

tt Ko. Leghen. Prlami. , 

= \ Sil. Lenghi. Rilah, A 





"n 
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Tamain. Tenlaja. Tolangi. 
Tame. Thar Torjain. 
Telej. Tingi Lama, Tati. 
Tendur. Tol. Uzo. 


Several Gurunga clans, both of the Charjit and Sólahját, are called by a certain 
name in Khaskhura, and by a different one in Gurung Khusa :— 


Dingial is Khaskhura—Kepchon is Gurung Khura, 


Darlami * Plen " 
Chenwari - Pacharon " 
Pajji Lem " Kroko—Lem ,, 


Allea is Khaskhura for a clan, whose Gurung Khura name they have forgotten. 

Several clans are no doubt repeated twice, once in Khaskhura and once in 
Gurang Khura, but for facility of reference it ia considered. best to leave them thus 
alphabetically arranged, 


Magars.—The Magars are divided into six distinct tribes, and no 
more, although the following all claim to be Magars and try in every 
way to establish themselves as such :— 


Bhora (really à Matwala Khas of Western Nepal). 


Roka ( " " H )- 
Chohan ( " ' " ) 
Jhankri ( " " " ). 


Konwar (progeny of mendicant). 
Uchia ( 5» * Thikur). 

In days of old a certain number of Magars were driven out of their 
own country, and settled in Western Nepal among strangers. From 
the progeny of thesesprang up many clans of mixed breeds, who now 
claim to be pure-bred Magars, but are not recognised as such. 

In addition to the few mentioned above, are some others who also 
claim to be Magars, such as Rawats, Dishwás, ete., but as they have no 
real relationship to Magars, it is considered unnecessary to entera list 
of them here. 

The real and only Magars are divided into the following six tribes 
which are here entered alphabetically :— 

1. Allea | 3. Gharti. 5. Rana. 
2. Burathoki. 4. Pun. 6. Thapa 

Brian Hodgson divides the Magars into three tribes only, viz., Rana, 
Thapa, and Allea. 

So many tribes now-a-days claim to be Magars that to definitely 
settle which are, and which are not, entitled to the name, becomes a 
matter of great difficulty. 

These tribes all intermarry with each other, have the same customs 
and habits, and are in every way equal as regards social standing, with 
perhaps a slight preference in favour of the Rana. 


SS! i epo. 
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The original home of the Magars was to the west of the Gandnk v^ 
river (Kali-war), nnd, roughly speaking, consisted of that portion of 
Nepal which lies between and round about Gulmi, Argha, Khnchi, aud 
Palpa. 

This bit of country was divided into twelve districts (Biarnh Man- 
granth!), nnd the residents of the same in time came to be spoken of as 
the Magars of the Bárah Mangranth. 

Brian Hodgson and Captain T. Smith both give the following as the 
Bàürah Mangranth :—Satung, Pyung, Bhirkot, Dhor, Garhung, Rising, 

Ghiring, Gulmi, Argha, Khachi, Musikot, and Isma. 

By the term “ Barah Mangranth Magars" no partienlar set of 
tribes was meant. The term had a purely local menning, and referred to i 
all such Magars, of whatever tribe they might be, whose ancestors had í 
resided for generations within the Barah Mangranth, 

Each of these twelve districts had its own ruler, but it would appear 
that the most powerful kings were those of Gulmi, Argha, Khachi, and 
that the remaining princes were more or less tributary to these three. 

Since the rise of the house of Gurkha, towards the close of the 
eighteenth century, the country has been re-divided, aud the twelve dis- 
tricts no longer exist as such, and the term “ Barah Mangranth Magar” 
has no signification now, and is therefore falling into disuse. Not one 
recruit out of five hundred knowa what the term means. 





As mentioned before, the original home of the Magara was to the — 
west of the Gandak river, but it would seem that some clans had for n 
ages occupied certain portions of Nepal on the east bank. 3 

The city of Gurkhà was originally the residence of the Chitoria E 


















(Citorià) Rāņās. It is supposed the city was built by them, and to this | 
day numbers of Chitoria Rāņās are found there. Á 

The Magars having participated in the military conquests of the 
honse of Gurkha, spread themselves far and wide all over Nepal, and 
numbers are now to be found to the east of the Gandak river. 

Allea.—' The Alleas in appearance seem a very pure-bred race. 
As a rule, they are very fair, well-made men. The Allea tribe must, 
however, be rather a small one, ns the percentage of Alleas enlisted 
yearly is very small. "They are most desirable men to get. 

Burathoki.—Burathokis are also apparently very limited in number. 
Some excellent specimens of Gurkhis nre, however, every year obtained as 
from this tribe. They are very desirable men to get. 

Gharti—The Ghartis are pretty numerous, but care should be | 
taken in enlisting from this tribe, as they seem to be far more > mixed 1 


1 The Sardi on tho west and the Gandak im the centre of Napil are b 
spoken of na tho Kali. | EZ 





P | 
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than any of the other five pure Magar tribes. By careful selection, 
Lowever, excellent Ghartis can be obtained. The Bhujial Gharti lives 
in the valleys and high mountains to the north of Gulmi, above the 
Puns, but immediately below the Karantis. Their tract of country rons 
along both sides of the Bhuji Khola (river), from which they probably 
derive their name, 

The Bhujial Gharti is generally a shepherd. He lives principally 
on the milk of sheep, and is almost invariably a man of very good 
physique and heavy limbs. He is remarkably dirty when first enlisted, 

Amongst the Gharti clans are two that should not be confounded, 
although from their similarity in pronunciation one is very apt to do 
so. The Pahare or Paharià is a good Magar. Pare or Paria (from par, 
outside) should never be enlisted. He is, as his name indicates, an 
out-caste, or a descendant of out-castes. 

Pun.—The Pun tribe seems a small one, as but a small percentage 
of them is obtained annually. They are geuerally men of heavy limbs 
and excellent physique. They much resemble Gurungs. They live 
about Gulmi principally, although, of course, they are found in other 
places also. "They are most desirable men. 

Rana.—Of all Magars there is no better man than a Rana of good 
clan, In former days any Thapa who had lost three generations 
of ancestors in battle became a Rana, but with the prefix of his Thapa 
clan. Thus a Reshmi Thapa would become a Reshmi Rana. 

An instance of this is to be found in the 5th Gurkhas, where a havil- 
dar, Lachman Thapa, and a naick, Shamsher Rana, are descended from 
two Thapa brothers; but three generations of descendants from one of 
these brothers having been killed in battle, Shamsher Rana's ancestors 
assumed the title of Rana; Lachman Thapa's ancestors not having been 
killed in battle for three generations, he remains a Thapa, 

From this custom many Rana clans are said to have sprung up, and 
this would lead one to believe that the Rana tribe was looked up to 
amongst Magars. The original Rana clana were few, amongst them 
being the following:—Chitoria, Maski, Ruchal, Hunchun, Thara, Laye, 
Tharali, Surjabansi or Surajvansi, Hiski, and Masraugi. 

Thapa.—The Thapa tribe is by far the greatest of all, and amongst 
them, yearly, hundreds of excellent recruits are obtained. Care should, 
however, be exercised in the selection of Thapas, as a very large 
number of men adopt the title of Thapa, although they have no right 


to the same. 
The Saru, Gaha, Bagalia and Darlami clans of the Thapa are each 


sanb-divided into families, and the Kala family is the best in the first two. 


Tho Parané Gorakh regiment in Nepal consists entirely of Magara, 
J. 1. 30 








_ 
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and is a splendid body of men, All the finest Magars of Nepal, excepting 
> those in the rifle regiments, are put into this regiment. They must 
be nearly, if not quite, as big as the “ Kāli Babadur.” 





The Siris clans of tho Ranas and Thapas are tho descendants of children who 
were brought up from babyhood on tho milk of gonata, their mothers having died in 
childbirth. No Rana or Thapa of the Siris clans will eat goat's flesh. 


Arghuli or Arghounle. 

Riri. 

Changi. 

Charmi. 

Chidi. 

Dhoreli. 

Dukchaki or  Daur- 
chaki. 

Dura. 

Gar. 

Gonda. 

Gyangmi. 

Hunchun. 

Kala mi. 

Khali. 

Khaptari. 

E harri. 

Khichman. 

Khulai. 


Palkoti. 
Parkvranri. 
Darlami. 
Deobal. 
Gamal 


Arghuli or Arghounli. 
Baima. 


Bulami. 
Chanchal or Chantial. 
Lamoebhania. 


MAGAR. 
Allea Olana. 


Kilung. 
Khulnangi. 
Kiapchaki. 
Lahakpa. 
Lamchania. 
Lamjal. 
Limial. 
Lungchia. 
Magiam., 
Maski. 
Meng. 
Pachain. 
Pulami. 
Pangmi. 
Panthi. 
Pungi. 
Phiwali 
Phiuyali. 
Rakbal 


Piwali 


Burathoki Clans, 


Karmani. 
Lamchania, 
Pabare. 
Ramjali. 
Ramkhani. 


Gharti Clans, 


Fare or Paria. 
Paza or Paniza. 
Phukan 

Purja. 
Ramjali. 
Rangu. 
Dagami. 
Dariami, 


or 


Ramial. 


Sarthung. 
Silthung. 
Sinjapati. 
Sithung. 
Sirpali 
Sarjavansi 
banai. 
Suyal. 
Tarokche 
chaki. 
Thakchaki. 
Xangmi. 


or Surja- 


or Torok- 


Ranju. 
Sinlbang. 
Sinjapati, 
Ulangia. 
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Sinjali, 
Binjapati. 
Hunjali. 
Kagja. 
Kahuclha. 
Ralikotia, 


Paijali. 
Balami. 
Bapal. 
Barangi. 
Dagami. 
Darlami. 
Dagain. 
Dad. 
Hunjali. 
Jagonlia. 
Kami. 
Naya. 


Alloa. 
Archami. 
Arghuli or Arghoule. 
Aslami. 
Bangling. 
Baral or Balal. 
Barkwanri. 
Parathoki. 
Bhusal. 
Byangnasi. 
Charmi. 
Chitoriah. 
Chumi. 
Darlami. 

Dad or Dat. 
Durungocheng. 
Gacha. 


Bachia or Bachio. 
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Kongia. 
Konsa. 
Rirnsik. 
Sunari. 
Sutpahare. 
Talsji. 

Pun Clans, 


Paharo. 
Pajanai. 
Phungali. 
Poingia. 
Rakaskoti. 
Ramyjali. 
Ramkam. 
Rangu. 
Ratuwa. 
Sahi. 
Samia, 
Sarbuja. 


Rana Clans, 


Gyandria. 
Gyangmi, 
Hiski. 
Hunchun. 
Jargha. 
Jhiari. 
Jiandi. 
Kamchnaki. 
Kanojo. 
Kiapchaki. 
Khiuyali. 
Lamchania. 
Lungoli. 
Laye. 
Makim. 





Parta. 

Phiwali-Piwali or 
Phíuyali. 

Pulami. 

Pusal or Bhusal. - 

Rangu. 

Reshmi. 

Ruchal. 

Sarangi. 

Saru. 

Sartungi. 

Sinjali. 

Siris. 

Suiel. 

Sunari 

Surjavansi or Sujra- 
bansi. 

Thara or Thada. 

Uchai. 

Yahayo. 
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Balomi. Gora Suhnakhnri 
Bankabaral. 2) Kala. Sumai or Some. 
Bonola, e / Kan, Sunial 
Baraghari. Malnngi Sunnri 
Bareva. Gahnh. Surajvanei or Surja- 
Barkwunri. Ganchnke, bansi. 
Bognashi. Gnrjn. Lanchin. 
Bhomrel. Garanja. Langnkoti. 
Bianemi. Gejal. Langkang. 
Birkhatta. Gelung. Laye. 
Bopal. Giangmi, Lingjing. 
Barathoki. Gidiel or Gindil. Lungeli. 
Chahnri. Giangdi or Ginmi, Mnkim. 
Chantial, Gianris, Mamring. 
Chnrti. Gurmnchnng. Mandir. 
Chohan, Gyal Marpn. 
Chidi. Hiski. Masrangi. 
Chitoriah. Hitan. Maruncha. 
Chumi. Hunchun. Maski. 
Dala or Dalin. Ismaln. Modan. 
Damnrpal. Jargah. Mobchan. 
g ( Bagalia. Jehare or Jhindi. Mogmi. 
= + Kala, Jhankri or Jhangdi. Namijaili. 
£ ) Palangi. Jhenri. Ninr. 
Denga or Dhenga. Kaikala. Niduu. 
Dengabuja. Kamecha. Nimial. 
Dhanpali. Kangmn. ! Pajangi. 
Dishwaos Dinimi Kanla or Kanlak, Palli. 
Fal or Phal. Kanrdlu Pengmi. š 


Phunjali. 
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Roka. Thagnami. Uchai. 

Susaling. Thamu. Untaki or Wantaki. 
Surpak. Thara or Thanda., Yangdi. 

Swinl, Tharun. 

Tarbung. Thurain. 


Thakurs.—Of all Gurkhas, excepting the Brahman, the Thakur has 
the highest social standing, and of all Thakurs the Sahi is the best. 
The Mabarajadhiraj (king of Nepal) is a Sahi. The Thikur claims 
royal descent, and even to this day a really pure-bred Sáhi Thakar is not 
charged rent for land in Nepal. 

Thàükurs, on account of their high social standing, intelligence, 
cleanliness, and soldierly qualities, should invariably be taken if belong- 
ing to good clans. As soldiers they are excellent, and they can be ob- 
tained in small numbers, with quite as good physique and appearance 
ns the best Magar or Gurung. 

A Thakur who has not adopted the thread, which until marriage is 
with him an entirely voluntary action, has no more prejudices than the 
ordinary Magar or Gurung, and even after adopting the thread his caste 
prejudices are not so very great, nor does he ever allow them to obtrnde. 

The Hamal Thakur should not be enlisted by any regiment. 

The best Thakur clans are the following :—Sàhi, Malla, Singh, Sen 
Khan, and Sumal. 

The “ Singala Uchai " is really a Sahi by descent, and is excellent, 
but all other Uchais and the balance of Thakur clans are not up to those 
above mentioned, although all Thakur clans claim to be equal, with the 
exception of the Hamal. The Hamal is not Thakur at all, but the pro- 
geny of an Opadhia Brahman with a Thükur woman. 

A Thakur king, it is said, in the course of his conquests came to a 
very high hill called Singala. This he captared from his enemies, and 
on the top of the same he established a garrison of Sihi Thakurs. 
These in time came to be spoken of as the “ Uchai (Ucii) Thakurs,” 
from the fact of their living at a high elevation. The clan Uchai will 
be found amongst many tribes, and is supposed to be derived from a 
similar reason j 

With the exception of the Singala Uchai, all other Thākur Uchais 
‘ye the progeny of a Thakur with a Magar, 


nt THAKUR. 
wa Bam. Jivn. Ruchal. 
^ Bausi, Khan. Sahi or Sub. 
of gicbend Malla or Mal, Sen. 
hohan (doubtful). Man. Sing. 
mal. Raika. Sumal. 


bonds X Rakhsia, Uchai. 
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"^. 
The Sáhi clan is sub-divided into the following :— ry 
Sahi or Sah. \ 
Surjabangsi. Kallian, 
Bhirkoti 1 Nawakoóti, 
Galkoti.! i 


Newars.—The Newirs are not a warlike or military race, but 
there can be no doubt that they occasionally produce good soldiers. 
The best Newür caste is the Sirisht, and one, Subadar Kishnbir 
Nagarkéti, of the 5th Gurkhas, belonging to this caste, won the Order 
of Merit three times for gallantry displayed during the Kabul War, and \ 
was given a gold clasp when recommended a fourth time for conspicu- 
ous gallantry displayed at the time of Major Battye's death, in the Black ` 
Mountains, in 1888. The Newārs also fought most bravely and in a 
most determined way against the Gurkha conguerors—a fact proved by 
their twice defeating Prthvi Narayana, as before mentioned. 
They have letters and literature, and are well skilled in the useful 
and fine arts, having followed the Chinese and also Indian models; their 
agriculture is unrivalled in Nepal, and their towns, temples and 
images of the gods are beautiful, and unsurpassed in material and work- 
manship. 
The Jaicis are their priesthood, and should never, on any account, be 
enlisted in our regiments. =- 
Rais and Limbūüs.—Ronghly speaking the Limbüs inhabit the 
eastern portion of Nepal, and the Rais the country between the Limbis 
and the valley of Nepāl. They are mostly cultivators or shepherds. 
Their physique is good, and in appearance they are much like an 
ordinary Magar or Gurung. They are very brave men, but of headstrong 
and quarrelsome natures, and, taken all round, are not considered as good 
soldiers as the Magar or Gurung. 
There is one regiment of Limbüs in the Nepalese army, called the 
4 Bhaironath, " but on account of their quarrelsome nature they were al- E 
ways quartered apart. The Limbüs are born shikaris, and most of 
the Mahàrája's tiger-trackers are Limbüs. 
















RAIS. 
Kiranti Rais. 

Bantawar. Hondui. Matwali, 
Butepa. Kaling. | Potrin. 
Dobu. Kamtal. Pawal. 
Dilipa. Khambu. Tanglus, 
Dobali. Kulapacha. Thulang. 
Hatwali. Kulongia. Waling. 


1 Derived from name of cities in which they resided, 
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Line-boys.—The progeny of Gurkha soldiers, who are born and 
brought up in the regiment, are called line-boys, and these might be 
divided into two distinct classes— 

(1) The progeny of purely Gurkhi parents. 
(2) The progeny of a Gurkha soldier with a hill-woman. 

From the first class, if carefally selected, some excellent soldiers can 
be obtained. 

The second class should be avoided. The pure-bred line-boy is just 

as intelligent as the half-bred, and if boys are required for the band, 
or men as clerks, ete., it would be better to select them from out of the 
first class. Only a small percentage of line-boys, even of the first class, 
should be enlisted, 
! The claims of line-boys to be provided for in the service are un- 
donbtedly very great, as Government has always, and very wisely, too, 
encouraged Gurkha colonies, and their fathers and grandfathers, having 
in many cases been all their lives in British employ, they have no other 
home than their regimental lines. 

In their first generation their physique does not deteriorate much, 
and they almost invariably grow up to be extremely intelligent men 
and full of military ardour. Their military education begins with 
their perceptive powers, as they commence playing at soldiers as soon 
as they can toddle about. The worst point against line-boys is that 
unfortunately they often prove to be men of very loose habits. 

Sir Charles Reid, &.c.&, mentions that out of seven men who 
obtained the Order of Merit for the battle of Aliwal and Sobraon, five 
were line-boys; and ont of twenty-five Order of Merit men for the 
siege of Delhi, twelve were line-boys. 

Kamara.—The Kamara is a slave. Most of the higher officials in 
Nepal retain Kamaras as attendants. The offspring of a Magar, Gurung, 
or Khas with a Kamara would be a Kamara, 

Khawias.— Khawais is the offspring of a slave-mother with a Thakur. 
The children of this union become Khawas, and their posterity retains 
the name. Khawis is also the name given to the illegitimate children 
of the king or royal family. 

Konwar.—A Konwar who claims to be a Magar is the offspring of 
the connexion between a mendicant and any women. He is generally 
an ill-bred-looking man, and should not be enlisted The Khas Kon- 
war is all right. 

Dhotias.—The Dhotias live in the extreme west in Nepal, and sonth 
of Jumla. They are not Gurkhas at all, and should never be enlisted. 

Bandá.—Any man can become a Banda, which practically means a 
bondsman., For instance, A will go to B and say—" Give me sixty 
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rupees cash aud I will be your banda for two years.” On receipt of 
money he becomes a banda, and is bound to work for the two years for 
nothing beyond his food, but at the expiration of his two years, if he has 
contracted no fresh debt, he becomes free ngain. 

Menial Classes.— The following is a list of some of the menial 
classes of Nepal. No man belouging to any of these should be enlisted 
as n soldier. 

If itis found necessary to enlist any of them on account of their 
professional acquirements, they should be given separate quarters, and, 
as far as possible, be kept entirely away from all military duties :— 





Chamakhala . - ‘ à . . Senvenger, 
Damai . . . . ; . . Tailor, musician. à 
Drai . - : ‘ . . . Seller of pottery. 
Gain r à x á ; " . Bard. 
Kamara 1 à A " A . Slave. 
Kami or Lohar 3 e å ji . Ironsmith. 
Kasai ( Newar) . n i , . Butcher. 
Kumbal A á A ; à . Potter, 
Manji . è e . . . . Boatman. 
Pipa ‘ a . - " a g Khalasi. 
Pore . . . : ° . . Sweeper. 
Sarkhi . ' r . . Worker in leather. 
Sarkhi Clans. 
Workers in leather—a menial class, 
Basiel. Gairo, Ramtol. 
Bhomrel. Hamalia, Rimal. 
Bilekoti. Hitung. | Sirketi. 
Chitoria. Madkoti. Sirmal. * 
Dankoti. Maugranti,! | 
Kami or Lohar Clans. 
Ghotami. |  Ghartibewanri. | Kanal. k- 
Rashili. i 
Religion, Arms, Dress and Characteristics.—About 600 years T 


before Christ it is said that Cakya Simba (Buddha—the wise one) visited 
the Nepal valley, and found that the fundamental principles of his reli- 
gion had already been introduced amongst the Newars by Manjasri from i 
China. To Manjasri by the Buddhists, and to Visnu by the Hindis, are 
assigned, respectively, the honour of having by a miracle converted the UNI 
large mountain lake of Naga Vasa into the present fertile Nepal valley, | P a 

by cutting with one blow of a sword the pass by which the Bàágmati - 24 


L This clan is derived from the fact of the ancestors of the same having resided | x 
within Bàrah Mangranth. | L3 
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river leaves the valley of Nepal. To this day this pass is called “ Kot 


bar," “ sword-cut.” 

It is known as a fact that 300 years before Christ Buddhism flonrish- 
ed in Nepal, and it is still nominally the faith of the majority of 
Newürs (some Newürs have been Hindüs from time immemorial); yet it 
is steadily being supplanted by Hinduism, and before another century 
it will have entirely disappeared. 

The Khas are Hindüs. The Magars and Gurnngs are go also nomi- 
nally, but their Hinduism is not very strict. 

The Gurungs in their own country are really Buddhists, though 
they would not admit it in India. To this day their priests in their 
own homes are Lamas and Giabrings, but when serving in our regiments 
they submit to the Brahmans and employ them for all priestly functions, 

The fashionable religion is Hinduism, aud it may therefore be said 
that Gurkhas are Hindüs, and with them, therefore, Brihmans are the 
highest caste, from whose hands no impurity can come. The Bráhmans 
wear the thread (janco). 

Connection of higher with lower castes.—In the case of Brah- 
man with Khas, or Khas with lower grades, there can be no marriage. 
Neither can a Magar marry 2 Gurang, or vice versá, nor can a Sólahját 
Gurung marry into the Charjat, or vice versd. 

The offspring of an Opadhia Brahman with a Brahman's widow is 
called **Jaici." That of a Jaici and certain Brahmans with a Khas, is 
called Khattri. The Khattri wears the thread, but is below the Khas. 

The offspring of a Khas with a Magarin or Gurungin is a titular 
Khas, but his very father will not eat with him, nor any pure Khas. 

The progeny of an Opadhia Brahman with a Thakur woman, or a 
Thakur with a Brahman woman of Opadhia class, gives a Hamal. 

That of a Thakur with a Magarin gives an Uchai Thakur. 

Religious rites.—On the occasion of the birth of a child a rejoicing 
takes place for 11 days, and no one except near relatives can eat or drink 
with the father for 10 days. On the eleventh day the Brahman comes, 
performs certain ceremonies, after which the father is supposed to be 
clean, and all friends are feasted and alms are given. The same ceremony 
exactly takes place for a daughter as for a son, but the birth of the latter 
is hailed with joy; as he has to perform the “ Kiriya," or funeral rites, 
of the parents. "The girl is looked upon more or less as an expense. 

In our regiments 1I days' leave is always granted to a man when a 
child is born to him. 

The Bráhmag (Opadhi&) selects a name for the child on the eleventh 
day. Boys up to the age of six months, and girls up to five months, 
aro allowed to suck their mother's breast only. 

J. 1. 31 
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On arriving at that age a grand dinner is given, and the Brahmans 
are feasted and propitinted. Every friend nnd relation that has been 
invited is supposed to feed the child with grain, but this is merely a 
form, each man just putting a grain in the child's mouth. The ceremony 
is called “ Bhat khilana,” “to feed with rice. 

Betrothals.— All the friends and relations are also supposed to give 
the child presents, which generally take the shape of bangles of silver or 
gold. Betrothnls (called Mangni) take place at any age over five years. 

When a marriage is agreed upon, the parents of the boy give a gold 
ring to the girl as a sign of betrothal. This is called **Sahi Mundri." 

Five or six friends of the parents of the boy, and these must belong 
to the same clan as the boy, and five or six friends of the parents of 
the girl, and these must belong to the same clan as the girl's father, 
assemble to witness the agreement in the presence of n Br&hman. 
A dinner is then given to the frieuds and relations of the contracting 
parties by the father of the girl, but the father of the boy is supposed 
to take with him some dai (sour milk) and plantains ns his share to- 
wards the dinner. 

After n betrothal, except by breaking off the engagement, which can 
be done by going through a certain ceremony before witnesses, but which 
is considered very bad form, neither party can marry any one else, 
except on the death of one of them, when, if the real marriage has not 
taken place, or been consummated, they can do so. 

Marriages,—Marriages can take place at any time after the age 
of 7. It is considered good to get n girl married before she reaches the 
age of 13. A widow cannot marry a second time, but it is not considered 
disgraceful for her to form part of another man's household. A widower 
can marry again, 

If a boy, without being engaged to her, meets a girl, falls in 
love, runs away and marries her, he and his bride cannot approach 
the girl's father until called by him. When the father-in-law relents, 
he will send word telling the boy that he may present himself 
with his wife at his home on a certain hour of a certain day. On 
their arrival the father-in-law will paint a spot on their fore- 
heads with a mixture of rice and dahi (fika dinnu or garnu) and then 
the boy and girl will have to make submission by bending down and 
saluting him, This is called '* Dhck Dinnu,” 

Amongst Magara it is customary for marringes to be performed by 
Brahmans, and the ceremony is conducted in much the same way as the 


ordinary Hindi marriage There is the marriage ceremony, Janti, which. Te 


is so timed as to reach the bride's house after midday, and which is first 
greeted with a shower of rice-balls, and then feasted by tho parent: 
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of the bride. The actual marringe takes place at night, when the 
ceremony of Phérd ( cireum-ambulation round the sacred fire) is performed 
and afterwards the Añcal Gafhá (knotting a cloth which is stretched 
from the bridegroom's waist over the bride's shoulder). The latter 
ceremony is snid to constitute the essential marriage tie, 

After marriage n divorce can be obtained by a Gurung (and often 
amongst Magars, too) by going through a ceremony called “Sinko 
Dago" or “Sinko Pangra," but both the husband and wife must agree 
to this. A busband has to pay R40 for his divorce, and the wife R160. 
Two pieces of split bamboo are tied together, placed on two mud 
balls, and the money ia put close by. If either party takes up the 
bamboos, breaks them, and picks up the money, the other party can 
go his or her way in peace and amity, and marry again legally. 

In Nepal, Lamas, assisted by Giabrings, fulfil the priestly function 
of the Guruugs, both of the Charjat and the Sdlahjat, but in our repi- 
ments Gurung marriage ceremonies are performed by Brabmans. They 
fay with true philosophy, “ Jatei dés, waisi bhes,” which might be 
translated as “ Do in Rome as the Romans do.” 

In Nepal no ceremony, whether that of marriage, burial, or naming 
a child at birth, is performed until the officiating Lama has determined 
the propitious moment by consultation of astrological tables, and by 
casting the horoscope. On this much stress is laid. In the marriage 
of Gurungs some ceremony resembling the Añcal Gatha is performed 
by the Lamas, and red lead is sprinkled by the bridegroom over the 
head of the bride. This completes the actual ceremony. All friends 
and relations are supposed to look away from the bride whilst the red 
lend is actually being sprinkled. This ceremony is called “ Sindür 
halnu," “ to sprinkle red lead.” 

A Magar will not allow his daughter to marry into the clan from 
which he may himself have taken a wife, but Gurungs have no objec- 
tion to this. Neither Magars nor Gurungs, however, will take wives 
from the clan they may belong to themselves. 

Deaths and mourning.—Dukkha baknu, “to mourn.”—In our 
regiments, on the death of a near relative, leave is granted for 13 days. 
For a father the son mourns 13 days. If an unmarried daughter dies, 
the father mourns 13 days, unless she is still sucking her mother's 
breasts, when he would only mourn for 5 days. If a married daughter 
dies, the father mourns her for one day only, but the father-in-law will 
mourn for 13 days. Men shave their heads, lips, cheek, chins, and 


eyebrows for parents; also for an elder brother if both parents are dead, 


but not otherwise. 
Men only shave their heads for sons, younger brothers, and daugh- 
ters if unmarried, 
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On the death of a Gurung in his own country he is buried, The 
following ceremony takes place:—The body is wrapped round with 
muny folds of white cloth, pinned together by splinters of wood; it is 
then carried by friends and relations to the graveyard. At the en- 
trance of the cemetery it is met by the officiating Lama, who, dressed 
in a long white garment, walks round the cemetery, singing a dirge, and 
the body is carried behind him until he stops opposite the grave. It is 
next lowered into the grave, and then all friends and relations are 
supposed to throw a handful of earth upon the body, after which the 
grave is filled up, and stones placed above. 

In our service Magars and Gurungs on death are either buried or 
burned (but nearly always buried), according to the wish of the nearest 
relative, If they die either of cholera or of small-pox, they are invari- 
ably buried. Every regiment, if possible, should be provided with a 
cemetery, The men much appreciate this. 

Magars and Gurungs are exceedingly superstitious. The most 
ordinary occurrences of every-day life are referred by them to super- 
natural agency, frequently to the malevolent action of some demon. 
These godlings have in consequence to be continually propitiated. 
Among the minor Hindu deities, Diorali, Chandi, and Devi, are those 
specially worshipped in Gurkha regiments, Outbreaks of any epidemic 
diseuse, sach as cholera or small-pox, are invariably regarded asa 
malign visitation of Diorali or Devi. When going on a journey no one 
will start on an unlucky day of his own accord. After the date has been 
fixed, should any unforeseen occurrence prevent a man from starting, 
he will often walk out a mile or two on the road he intended taking 
and leave a stick on the ground, as a proof of his intention having been 
carried out. 

In March 1889 a Gurkha woman died of cholera in the Gorakhpur 
recruiting depot. Every Gurkha officer, non-commissioned officer, and 
man at the depot at once subscribed. The recruiting officers gave their 
share, and with the proceeds three goats, three fowls, four pigeons, and 
food of sorts, were purchased. Of these, one goat and the four pigeons 
were let loose, and the food thrown away in the name of Dévi, aud the 
balance of animals were sacrificed to her, and then divided and enten. 
Before killing the animals, they all prayed together—*" Oh, mother 
Dévi, we kill these beasts in thy name; do thou in return keep away all 
sickness from us.” 


As no fresh case occurred, although there was some cholera about | 


in the district, all the Gurkhas in the depót were more firmly convinced. 
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Every Gurkha regiment has a shrine to Diorali, and on the seventh. 
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than ever that this was due entirely to their having propitiated DES | 
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day of the Dasahra this is visited by the whole battalion in state pro- 
cession, 

Festivals.— The following is a table of the festivals observed by 
Gurkháàs in our service, with the leave allowed :— 


Basant Paücami (in honour of Spring) > ° . > 1l day. 
CQivaratri 8 e b . . ^ . . e A p 
Holi (carnival) . e , " ; . 9 days. 
Snin Sankrinti . i e " ° > a - . I day. 
Rikhi Tarpan . . . e . o A y, 
Janam Astami (called J ^ ae See 
Dasahrà (called Dasin) . . 10 days. 


Diwali (called Tiwar, the feast of — in — of the 
goddess Bhawini, at new moon of month of — Wa 
Maghin Sankrinti (Hindi New Year) ‘ . . I day. 

The ceremonies at these festivals and their siderable are, with a 
few minor points, the same as in Hindustan. 

These holidays should not in any way be curtailed or interfered 
with bat should be granted in full. 

The Dasahra is the chief festival of the Gurkhas, and they endeavour 
to celebrate it whether in quarters or the field. Great preparations 
are made for it in procuring goats, buffaloes, etc., for the sacrifice. 
Every man in the regiment subscribes a certain amount towards the 
expenses. The commanding officers often give a buffalo or two, and 
every British officer subscribes a certain amount also. The arms of the 
regiment are piled, tents erected, and spectators invited to witness the 
dexterity of the men in severing the heads of buffaloes, the children 
performing the same office on goats, The period of this festival is con- 
sidered an auspicious time for undertaking wars, expeditions, etc, 

Caste rules with regard to food only apply to one description, viz.— 
“dal and rice." All other food, excepting “dal and rice," all Gurkhas 
will eat in common. With Magars, unmarried Thaikurs, aud with 
Gurungs, it is not necessary to take off any clothes to cook, or to eat 
any kind of food including * dal and rice.” In Nepal the Khas need 
only remove their caps and shoes to cook or eat their food. Should a 
Brahman of the Opadhià class prepare “ dal and rice,” all castes can eat 
of it. Magars and Gurungs will not eat the above if prepared by a 
Jaici Brühmag. Superior castes will not eat dil and rice with inferior 
ones. 


In our regiments men generally form little messes of their own 
varying in size from two or three to a dozen. As long as they are 
unmarried, Gurkhas of the same caste will eat everything together. 


All Gurkhas will eat “shikar' in common, a word they use for all 
description of meat. 





.. 
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No Gurkhas, except some menial classes, will eat cows, nilgai, or 
femnle goats. Guruangs eat buffaloes in their own country, though they 
will stoutly deny it if accused. All kinds of game are prized by Gur. 
khas, deer of all varieties, pigs, porcupines, pea-fowl, pigeons, pheasants, 
etc, ete., but beyond all things a Gurkha likes fish. 

Food cooked in ghee, including ** rice," but not “ dal,” is eaten by 
all classes in common. 

Thakurs who bave not adopted the thread will eat everything with 


Magar and Garung, 


All classes will drink water from the same masak, which, however, 
should be made of goat-skin, 

Brian Hodgson gives the following true and graphic account of the 
contrast between the way the Gurkha eats his food and the preliminary 
ceremonies which have to be observed by the orthodox Hindi :— 


"Theseo highland soldicra, who despatch their meal in half an hour, and antisfy 
the ceremonial law by merely washing their hands and face and taking off their tur- 
bans before cooking, laugh nt the pharisaical rigour of the Sipahis, who must bathe 
from bend to foot, and make paja ere they can begin to dress their dinnera, must 
eat nearly naked in the coldest weather, and cannot be in marching trim again in 
less than three hours. 

In war, the former readily carry several daye’ provisions on their back: the 
latter would deem such an sot intolerably degrading The former see in foreign 
service nothing, but the prospect of glory and spoil : the latter can discover in it 
nothing, but pollation and peril from unclean men and terrible wizards, goblins, and 
evil spirits. In masses the former have all that indomitable confidence, each in all, 
which grows out of national integrity nnd success : the latter can have no idea of 
this sentiment, which yet maintains the union and resolution of multitudes in poril 
better than all other human bonds whatsoever, and once thoroughly acquired, is by 
no means inseparable from service under the national standard. 

In my humble opinion they are, by far, the best soldiers in Asia; and if they 
were made participators of our renown in arma, I conceive that their gallant spirit, 
emphatic contempt of madhéeids (people residing in the plains), and unadulterated 
military habite, might be relied on for fidelity; and that our good and regular pay 
and noble pension establishment would serve perfectly to counterpoise the inflaence 
of nationality so far na that could injuriously affect na,” 

The above was written by Mr. Brian Hodgson in 1832, and 25 years 
later, namely, in 1857, he wrote :— 

“Tt ia infinitely to be regretted that the opinions of Sir Henry Fane, or Sir 
Charles Napier, and of Sir John Lawrence, as to the high expediency of recruiting 
largely from this source, wore not acted upon long ago” 

On service the Gurkhas put aside the very small caste prejudices 
they have, and will cook and eat their food, if necessary, in uniform, 
and with all accoutrements on. 

Gurkhàás will eat all and every kind of vegetables and fruit. They 


have a great partiality for garlic and pepper, and are very fond of 
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potatoes, cabbages, cucumbers, and squash (kadai). They will smoke 
any English or Indian tobacco, and are very fond of cheroots. They will 
smoke out of any English-made pipe, even if with a horn month-piece, 
although they are likely to make a little fuss over the latter, just to 
save their consciences. 

Arms.—The kukri, a short, curved, broad-bladed, and heavy knife, 
is the real national weapon of the Gurkhas, and it is worn by all from 
the highest to the lowest. In our regiments they are carried ina frog 
attached to the waist-belt. From the beginning of the handle to the 
end or point of the blade it averages about 20 inches in length. 

Where wood is plentiful, they are very fond of practising cutting 
with the kukri, and they will cut down with one blow a tree the size of 
an ordinary man's arm. A really skilful cutter will cut off slice after 
slice from the end of a piece of green wood, each slice being not thisker 
than an ordinary piece of shoe leather. They call this “ chinnu,” to 
slice off. 

They are also skilful with the gulél, (pellet bow) knocking down and 
killing the smallest birds with ease. All who can manage to raise the 
funds endeavour to possess themselves of some sort of fire-arm. 

Dress.—The national dress of the Gurkhas of the poorer class, such 
as we enlist, is one that shows them off to the greatest advantage, and 
consists of the following :— 

A piece of cloth (langóti) worn, as natives of India do, round the 
loins, etc. A thin waistcoat fitting tight and buttoned all the way up 
to the throat. A long piece of cloth, which is often a pagri, and is 
wrapped round the waist, and by which the kukri is carried. A pair of 
brown Gurkha shoes, as described further on. 

A black round cap, high on one side and low on the other, and 
finally, a kind of thin blanket or thick sheet, called Khadi, which is worn 
as follows :—The two corners of the breadth are first taken. One is 
carried over the right shoulder and the other is brought up under the 
left arm, and the two corners tied together about the centre of the chest. 

A third corner, the one diagonally opposite No. 1, is now taken, and 
brought over the left shoulder and tied in a knot with the fourth corner, 
which is brought up under the right arm and opposite the centre of the 
chest. 

This dress leaves the arms quite bare from above the elbows, and 
the legs are naked from halfway down to the knees, thus showing off 
his grand limbs, 

The blanket, by being tied as described nbove, formsa kind of largo 
bag, which extends all the way round the back, and in this Gurkhas 
very often carry their goods and chattels. 
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The Gurkha shoe is square-toed, fits well up over the instep, passes 
just under the ankle, and then round and pretty high up above the 
heel It is made of rough-looking but good brown leather, and all sew- 
ing in it is done with strips of raw hide. It is an excellent, durable 
shoe, is not affected by water in the same way that an ordinary native 
shoe of India is, and it 15 much less liable to come off in boggy ground. 

When the sun is very hot, Gurkhas will often unwind their waist- 
belt and tie the same over their hends in the shape of a pagri, taking it 
off again in the afternoon, when it begins to cool down again, 

The upper classes of Nepal and most of the residents of Kathmanda 
wearthe following :— 

The above-mentioned national eap, or one much like it. 

A kind of donble-breasted frock-coat, called caubandi, fitting tight 
everywhere, especially over the arms, fastened inside and outside by 
means of eight pieces of coloured tape, four inside and fonr outside. The 
four outside pieces of tape when tied show two on the left breast and 
high up, and the other two on the left side about level with the waist. 

A white or coloured waist-cloth or pagri, with the invariable kukri, 
a pair of pyjamas very loose down to just below the knee, and from 
thence fitting the leg down to the ankle, and a pair of the national 

shoes. 

Under the cont is worn a shirt, of which three or four inches are in- 
variably allowed to show. They never tuck their shirts inside their 
pyjamas. 

The frock-coat and pyjamas above mentioned are made of a double 
layer of a thin shiny cotton cloth. Between the two layers a padding of 
cotton wool is placed, and these secured by parallel lines of sewing 
which run close to each other. To make this still more secure, diagonal 
lines of sewing are also resorted to. This makes a very comfortable 
and warm, but light, suit. 

Amusements and sports.—Gurkhis delight in all manly sports, — 
shooting, fishing, etc.,—41d are mostly keen sportsmen and possess great 
skill with gun and rod. They amuse themselves in their leisure hours 
either in this way in the field, or in putting the shot, playing quoits or 
foot-ball, and they are always eager to join in any game with Europeans. 

General Sir Charles Reid, K. C. B., says :— 

“ All Gurkhás are keen sportsmen and are never so happy as when they are ona 
tiger'a track. A man I lost at Delhi, had killed twenty-two on foot; they never 
waste a shot; they call ammunition ' Khazina,’ ‘treasure.’ "' 

They are good gardeners, but very improvident, as they never will 
save up seed for the next season's sowing. They are very fond of 
flowers, and will often go a long distance to procure some. They often 


NT 
cade. 
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make necklaces of flowers, which they wear, and will also put flowers 
away in a glass of water in their barracks. 

General character.—As compared with other orientals, Gurkhas 
are bold, enduring, faithful, frank. very independent, and self-reliant; in 
their own country they are jealous of foreigners and self-asserting, 
They despise the natives of India, and look up to and fraternize with 
Europeans, whom they admire for their superior knowledge, strength, 
and courage, and whom they imitate in dress and habits. 

They have the following saying :—“ Tzpiwár kümiwár, Lungiwar 
khannewar "—'"'* Tho cap-wearer works, the lungi-wearer eats," 

They are very jealous of their women, but are domestic in their 
a habits, and kind and affectionate husbands and parents. As a conse- 

quence, their wives are less shy and reserved, and have more freedom, 
and reciprocate their affection, carefully looking after their uniform 
and all culinary and domestic matters. 

As arule, recruits on joining are very unsophisticated, very truthful, 
but dirty, and the first lesson that bas to be taught them is that 
“cleanliness is next to godliness.” 

The great vice of Gurkhas is gambling, to which they are greatly 
addicted. Though hot-tempered and easily roused, they are in general 
quiet, well-behaved men, and extremely amenable to discipline. With a 
firm just hand over them, punishments are rare. 

Gurkhas are capable of being polished up to a degree of smartness 
that no native troops can approach, aud which cannot be much sur- 
passed even by British troops. No officer can be too strict with them 
in parades, but they hate being “ nagged at.” 

Education.—In Kathmandi good schools exist, in which English 
and Hindi are taught, but our recruits, being almost entirely drawn from 
the agricultural classes, are quite ignorant of reading or writing. In 
our battalions schools exist for their instruction in reading, writing, and 
doing accounts, both in English and vernacular, and these are generally 

a well attended. Numbers of men learn to read and write from friends 
in their barracks. It may seem strange, but it is an undoubted fact, 
that a number of recruits are yearly obtained who profess to enlist 
merely for the sake of learning to read, write, and do accounts. 

Traditions.—The Gurkha, from the warlike qualities of his fore- 
fathers, and the traditions handed down to him of their military prowess 
as conquerors of Nepal, is imbued with, and cherishes, the true military 
spirit. 

His physique, compact and sturdy build,, powerful muscular develop- 
ment, keen sight, acute hearing, and hereditary education as a sportsman, 
eminently capacitate him for the dutiesof alight infantry soldier on the 

J. 1. 32 
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mountain side, while his acquaintance with forest lore makes him as a 
pioneer in a jungle almost unrivalled, whilst his national weapon, the 
kukri, hasin Burma and other places proved itself invaluable, 

The bravery displayed by the Gurkhas in their contests with the 
British has already been nlluded (o, and their own traditions afford ample 
proof of the dozged tenacity with which they can encounter danger and 
hardship. 

The return of the Nepal army from Diggarcheh in the year 1790, 
amongst other instances, affords a distinguished proof of their daring 
and hardihood. The following extracts from Captain T. Smith's book 
are very characteristic :— 

"At Bhartpur it was an interesting and amusing sight to witness the extreme 
good.fellowship and kindly feeling with which the Europeans and the Gurkhas 
mutually regarded each other, A six-foot-two grenadier of the 59th would offer n 
cheroot to the "little Gurkhee," ns he etyled him; the latter would take it from 
him with a grin, nnd when histall and patronising comrade stooped down with à 
lighted cigar in his mouth, the little mountaineer never hesitated a moment in pufling 
away nt it with the one just received, and they were consequently patted on the 
back and called “ prime chaps,” 

At the assault of Bhartpur, the Goorkhas were ordered to follow in after the 
5Uth. 

These directions were obeyed, with the exception of going in with them 
instead of after them ; for when the British grenadiera with a deafening “ hurrah ” 
made their maddening rush at the breach, at that glorious and soul-stirring moment 
it was impossible to restrain them, and they dashed into the thick of it. 

In the morning after the storming of Bhartpur, when being praised for their 
gallantry by their British comrades, they returned the flattering partiality of the 
latter by the following characteristic remark: ‘ The English are brave as lions; 
they are splendid sepoys, and very nearly equal to ua!” 


The following story is given as illustrative of their coolness and 
amenability to discipline :— 

" A tiger had been seen within a few miles of Dehra, and Colonel Young (then 
Captain and the gallant commanding officor of the Simoor battalion), accompanied by 
Colonel Childers, of Her Majesty's llth Dragoons, mounted an elephant and hastened 
to the spot. They, however, were unsuccessful in rousing him, and after a long and 
tedious search were returning home. 

A Gurkha sopoy was following the elephant with his gun on his shoulder, when 
he suddenly dropped on one knee and presented his rifle as if in the act to fire. Hav- 
ing, however, roused the attention of tho sportsmen, he did not pull the trigger but 
kept his gun fixed in tho samo position. He had suddenly caught sight of the fiery 
eyes of the tiger who was crouching among the underwood, within three paces of 
hia gun in this situation they steadily regarded each — The elephant was im- 
mediately pushed up close to the kneeling Gurkha, but neither of the spor 


could succeed in catching a glimpse of the animal. In order, if possible, to observe - 
€ ^ni 1 , 


the direction more accurately, Captain Young called out ‘Recover arms," The 
came to the ‘ Recover’ as calmly and collectedly as if on his own parai "reser 
Down went the gun again; this was repeated, but still Me — — 
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Captain Young exclaimed ‘That gallant fellow shall not be left unassisted,’ and 
In a moment dropped from the elephant and placed himself close to the sepoy. He 
looked along tho levelled barrel, but to no purpose; the brute was not to be diatine 

iished, 

ú Cocking his gun, therefore, he told the Gurkhā to fre; there was n terrific roar, 
a rush forward for one instant, and all was still. When the emoke had just cleared 
away, there lay the tiger perfectly dead. The ball had struck the centre of his fore- 
hend and entered his brain.” 

Dr. Oldfield in his book points out that there is not a single 
instance of a Nepal chief taking bribes from, or selling himself for 
money to the British or any other State. This loyalty to themselves 
is only equalled by their loyalty to us during the fiery ordeal of the 
Mutiny, the records of which, as well as of Ambeyla, of the Kabul 
campaign, and many other wars and battles, amply testify the value of 
the services rendered us by our Gurkha regiments since incorporation in 
our army in 1815. 

Their fighting qualities, whether for sturdy, unflinching courage 
or enduring élan, are nulli secundus amongst the troops we enrol in our 
ranks from the varied classes of our Indian Empire, and mo greater 
compliment can be paid to their bravery than by quoting one of their 


ghyings— 





Kafar human bhandá mannu ramró ! 
“It is better to die than to be a coward!” 
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Noviciæ Indice VII. Description of a new species of Meconopsis 
Jrom Sikkim.—By D. Pratn. 
[Received March 3lst—Read April 4th.] 


Among the novelties obtained by the collectors working under Dr. 

King's supervision in the Eastern Himalaya since the publication of 

the first volume of Sir J. D. Hooker's Flora of British India, one of the 

most interesting and elegant is a small species of Meconopsis collected 

in two localities near the Nepal frontier in 1888. Seeds of this plant 

were sent by Dr. King to Europe in that year, but unfortunately none 

of the numerous foreign correspondents of the Royal Botanic Garden 

appear to have succeeded in raising plants, and though the species has 

been carefully looked for since, it has not again been met with. When 

‘it is at length obtained it is likely to prove a very acceptable addition 

5 to European and North American horticulture, It has been the writer's 

| intention for some years to publish the results of a critical study of 

the Indian Papaveracem, but the pressure of more urgent duties has 

hitherto prevented the completion of his notes. As, however, members 

of the Society and others, in annually increasing numbers, make tours 

in Sikkim, it seems better no longer to defer the publication of a des. 

- cription of this species so as to make its recognition possible to those 

i who—and all who can use the work should—take with them on their "m 

journey a copy of the Flora of British India. To the brief diagnosis, in - 
which its place among the species described i in that work is — afal | 
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MECONOPSIS ViGUIER. 


(Flor. Brit. Ind, i, 118.) 


* Scapes radical, one-flowered. 

t Leaves pinnatisect. 

1. * Meconopsis BELLA Prain; quite glabrous, 

ALPINE HiwaLAYA: Western Sikkim and Eastern Nepal; alt. 
12-14,000 feet ; Dr. King’s collectors ! 

Root stout, fusiform; neck clothed with sheaths. Leaves many, 
2-4 in. long, petioled, 2-3-jugately imparipinnatisect, Scapes slender, 
numerous, glabrous, Flowers 2-3 in. diam., pale blue. Petals 4-5. Ovary 
globose, style short, stigmas 6, Capsule obovoid, 4 in.; seeds with 
lax reticulated testa. 

+ f Leaves subentire or entire. 

l. M. SIMPLICIFOLIA JJ. f. y T. ; softly hairy. 

2. M. nmomnnipULA JT. f. Y 7. ; prickly. 

* * Stems leafy. Flowers racemed or panicled, 

3. M. ACULEATA Royle, etc., as in “ F. B. I." 

MECONOPSIS BELLA perennis; glaberrima; rhizomate minimo digito 
crasso collo extruso et vaginis foliorum anni antecedentis vestito ; foliis 
omnibus radiealibus longe petiolatis, glabris; petioli margine ad basin 
versus in vaginam membranaceam dilatato; lamina circumseriptione 
ovato-lanceolata, 2-3-jugim inparipinnatisecta, segmentis 3-partitis, 
lobulis ovato-obtusis; scapis numerosis gracilioribus, simplicibus, 
l-floris; floribus majusculis coeruleis, sepalis 2, petalis 4-5, staminibus 
o9 (cirea 80); ovario ovato, placentis 4-5, stylo distiucto, stigmate 
radiatim 4-5-lobo; capsula substipitata, obovoidea ; seminibus numerosis 
testa laxa reticulatis et pseudostrophiolatis, embryone basilari parvo. 

In Himalaya orientali: Sikkim, in tractu Jongri apud  Pe-kiong-la, 
cirea 12,000 p. s. m., et in Nyegu ad fines Napalim orientales, 14,000 
p. s. m., Kingii mercenar.! In mense Julio floret, 

Rhizomate 12 em. longo, hoo 1:5 em. crasso, parte subacrio plus 
quam 2 em.; foliorum, iis Corydalis leptocarpæ similium, petiolo 6-10 em. 
longo, lamina Z'5 em, longa hoc 1-175 cm. lata, lobulis 5 mm. longis his 
3 mm. latis; scapis 6-10 em. longis; sepalis 12 mm, longis, his 8 mm. 
latis, ovatis; petalis 30 mm. longis, his 20 mm. latis, ovato-rotundatis ; 
staminibus filamentis filiformibus 6 mm. longis glabris, antheribns 
(e sp. sicco aureis) 2:5 mm. longis, vix 1 mm. latis, oblongis; ovario 
5 mm. longo, stylo 3 mm. longo; capsula matura 15 mm. longa obpy- 
riformi in stipite 4 mm, longo attenuata; seminibus 1-25 mm. longis, 

3. mm. latis. n. 

Nulli speciei Meconopsidis adhuc descripto arcto affinis, X 
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Novicie Indice VIII. Some additional species of Convolvulacee.— 
By D. Prain. 


[Received Mar. 31st ;—Read April 4th. ] 


It is now nearly eleven years since the account of the Indian species 
of this order by Mr. C. B. Clarke, was published (Flora of British India, 
iv., pp. 179-228: June 1893). In this interval, some forms new to the 
aren dealt with in the Flora, including a few that appear to be new to 
science, have been reported from various localities, chiefly, however, 
from British Indo-China, and from Malaya. 

Having been directed by Dr. King to re-arrange the Indian mate- 
rial of the order preserved in the Calcutta Herbarium, in such a manner 
ns to incorporate the new material as nearly as possible on the lines of 
Mr. Clarke's account, the writer, while doing so, has drawn up, as he 
did in the case of the Labiatw, descriptions of all the species, whether 
new to science or not, that are new to the Indian area, with a view to 
their presentation to the Society, in the hope that they may prove use- 
ful to members who require to use the Flora of British India in the field, 
As on former occasions, the descriptions bave been made as nearly as 
possible in the style of those of the Flora. 

Of the majority of the forms which have been previously de- 
scribed, but which are now for the first time reported as Indian, and of 
all the forms that are now being described, as the writer believes, for 
the first time, examples have been sent by Dr. King, Superintendent of 
the Royal Botanic Garden, to Mr. Dyer, Director of the Royal Gardens, 
Kew, for favour of comparison with the Indian material in the great 
national Herbarium there. In this way it has been made certain that 
none of the species now described as new exist under older names in 
the two Herbaria of Kew and Calcutta, which are the most richly endowed 
with Indian specimens. 

The writer would wish to convey his thanks to Mr. Dyer, the 
Director, and to Dr. Stapf, the Assistant for India at Kew, who made 
the necessary comparisons, for their kindness in affording him the 
assurance required to render the validity of these species probable. 


1l. ERYCIBE Ross. 

lb. Emnxcipg rEGUENSIS Praím. Erycibe paniculata Roxb, VAR. peg- 
uensis : Clarke, Flor. Brit. Ind., iv, 180. E. glaucescens Kurz, For. Flor. 
Brit. Burma, ii, 214 in part, not of Walt. 

Besides the points alluded to by Mr. Clarke, this plant is distin- 
guished from E. paniculata Roxb., by the much larger fruit and by the 
margin of the corolla, which is white, not yellow, being uudulate 
only, not finely crenulate. | 
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CHITTAGONG: common. Arracan; Prain! Peou: Kurz! TENAS- 
SERIN, common. Axpamans; Coco Islands, Prain! South Andaman ; 
common. Nuiconars: Kurz! 

This plant appears to take the place of E. paniculata throughout South-western 
Indo-China. This constitutes, by bia specimens, the major part of E. ylaucescens 
of Mr. Kurz, in tho Forest Flora of British Burma, 

2, Envcing exvansa Wall, Erycibe coriacea Kurz, For. Flor. Brit. 
Burma, ii, 213 in part not of Wall. 

Add to localities of F. B. I.:—Maray PENINSULA; Kedah, Curtis, n. 
2128! 

Flowers pinkish-white (Curtis), There is no example of Wali. Cat. n. 1997 
(Erucibe coriacea Wall.) at Calcutta; Mr. Kurz has identified with that species 
both Wall, Cat, n. 1331 (the type of E. erpansa) and Helfer 5879 (E. ferruginosa Griff, 
K. D.), hence the discrepancy between his description of E. coriacea, and those of 
Choisy, and of the F. B. I. 

3. EnvcinE sumsricATA Wall, Erycibe paniculata var. subspicata, 
Choisy, Ann. Sc. Nat. 2, i, 222 and DC. Prodr. ix, 464. Erycibe pani- 
culata Kurz, For. Flor, Brit. Burma, ii, 214, hardly of Roxb. | 

Add to localities of F. B. I. :— | 

Bootas ; alt. 2000 ft., King's collector! Urrer Assan; Akha Hills, 

King's collector!  Golaghat district, Jenkins! Mann!  TENASSERIM : 
Brandis! Parish (Dr. Stapf in litt. ). 

This is certainly, as Choisy and Kurz indicate, and as Mr. Clarke admits, very 
near E, paniculata Roxb. The writer, however, agrees with Mr. Clarke in consi» 
dering it quite distinct. The flowers and fruits in this species are larger 
than in E. paniculata, the flowers being larger than even in Æ. peguensis. The 
lobules are more deeply crose than in E. paniculata; much more so than in E, pegu- 
Cheti. " 

4b. EnYCIBE ANGULATA Prain; branchlets angular pubescent, leaves 

obovate, base euneate or ronnded, apex shortly acuminate or rounded 
sometimes deeply emarginate, coriaceous, glabrous, lateral nerves visible 
above, distinctly raised beneath, cymes in axillary and terminal racemes. 
Erycibe paniculata Mig., Flor. Ind. Bat. Suppl. 248; not of Roxb. E 
© Mamay PexixsvLA; Perak, Larut, Kunstler n. 7379! Dijong, Scorte- m 
chini n. 1816!  Disrgir. Sumatra ( Teysmann Hort. Bog. n. 3682!) Java 
( Kurz !) 

A robust scandent shrub (Scortechini) or strong creeper (“over 100 feet,” Kunstler) y 
with stem 4-6 in. diam., branches terete glabrous, ultimate branchlets angular rusty- $5 

; 
LJ 





- C 


* Equally distinct appears to be a species collected in New Guinea by Hellwig | 
(n. 87 ex Mus, Bot. Berol.) and by Forbes (n. 439). This has flowers much as in 
E. paniculata, but the racemes are shorter, the fruits smaller, and the leaves ovate- 
acute with rounded bases and petioles 4-4 in. long, much smaller (13-23 in. by 
1-1*in.) and more thickly coriaceous. To this species the writer would give the 
name Erycibe Hellwigii. This has boen jssued as Æ, paniculata — 
è $ 
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pubescent, Leaves potioled 4-8 in. by 2-4 in., lateral veins 5-8 pairs, raised bencath | 
ns in E. glomerata though not so prominently (and not asin that species impressed — 
above) secondary veins indistinct; petioles 4 in, rusty puberulous. Cymes with 
angular rachis clothed with dark-red tomentum, axillary 1-6 in. by 1-1} in., tormi- 
nal 7-10 in. long, with at times floral leaves intermixed. Pedicela 47} in. Sepals 
orbicular, outer stellntely rusty tomentose, innor ciliate. Corolla white, lobes spread- 


ing d in. interlobular portion hirsute externally, lobules glabrous, ovate-oblong, 


margins alightly undulate. Berry not seen. 

This very distinct species is the Erycibe paniculata of Miquel's Supplement 
from Sumatra, as the example of Teysmann's gathering from Danoh Tjaloh, Moerie, 
preserved in the Calcutta Herbarium, shows. It also occurs in Java. 

6. EnvcipE MALACCENSIS Clarke. : 

Add to localities of F. B. I. :— 

Maray PeNissULA: Perak, Scortechini 2196! Kunstler 3180! 3575! 
Penang, Maingay 1154! s E. 

Berry purple when mature. Corolla tube very much shorter thau in E. panicu- 

lata, z 

7. Erycrse Prixcert Wall. 

Add to localities of F. B. I. :— 

SINGAPORE, Kurz! Hullett ! Add to distribution ; Sumatra (Forbes 
n. 1826 !). 

The plant that is known in the Buitenzorg garden as Erycibe tomentosa Bl. îs 
this species, The Hort. Bogor, identification is most probably accurate, in which 
case Blume's name (Bijdr. 1048) will replace Wallich's more recent one. | 

8. Esxcmg Grirriran Clarke. E 
Add to localities of F. B. I. :— 
PrkNANG: Gandichaud 120; Curtis 181! Kunstler, 1458! 


Corolla waxy cream-yellow, lobes very narrow, spreading Jin., interlobular portion 
densely red-pubescent externally, lobules small, glabrous, narrowly oblong, obliquely 
cut, acute, divergent. 

11. ERYCIBE GLOMERATA Wall. 


A small tree, 10-20 feet high, with strong straggling shoots; flowers adi 
yellow, “with strong odour of unripe turnips" (Proudlock.) Corolla lobes broad, 
spreading jin.; interlobular portion  rusty-pubescent externally, lobules ovate, 
margins crose throughout. ji 

The corolla is much like that of B. coriacea van. fragrans, but the Fei, are 
broader and are erose instead of merely undulate. 

It is still doubtfal if this be the same as Blume's E. glomerata. Miquel says 
it is not; but there is no example of Miquel's plant (Zollinger n. 706) at Calcutta, 
nor ia there any Java specimen here that will suit Miquel'a description, or that will 
match with Wallich's plant. Blume's description is quite inadequate.. 


12. EnxcinE AENEA Prain; branchlets round, densely rusty-tomen- 
tose, leaves quite glabrous, narrowly oblong or elliptic to an obtuse apex, 


base cuneate, very coriaceous, nerves impressed on both surfaces, cymes 
1-1lin., minutely closely rusty-tomentose. 





F 
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Marar PENINSULA : Perak, at 2,000—2,500 ft. clov., Kunstler n. 7337 ! 


A very large climber, “ 100-150 ft. long, 2-3 in. diam." (Kunstler). Leaves 21—5 in. 
by 1-2 in., shining, often blistered beneath; ; lateral nerves 6-6 poirs with a distinct 
marginal nerve, secondary voins also distinctly impressed especially beneath, petiole 
} in, or less.” Cymes axillary 8-20-fld. peduncles and bracteolate pedicels(} in long) 
rusty close-pubescent. Sepals. orbicular, closely brown-tomentose. Corolla lobes 
spreading $ in., pale yellow; interlobular portion pale-brown tomentose externally, 
lobules ovate-oblong, margins undulate, Berry not seen, 

Allied to Erycibe coriacca, but with smaller and more coriaceous leaves, and with 
flowers more like those of E. glomerata, The leaves when dry are of a coppery red 
colour. 

3. EBurcint rRAECIPUA Prain; branchlets round, quite glabrous ; 
leaves very coriaceous, nerves obscure on both surfaces, long petioled, 
narrowly elliptic, attenuated to both ends, apex obtuse; cymes axillary, 


small lax few-fld. 
PrxNaNG : Government Hill, Curtis n. 911! 1273! 


A large climbing shrub, branches round. Leaves 14-3 in. by 34-14 in, all 
nerves quite obscure; petiole $ in. glabrous. Cymes $ in. 5-8-fÜd., minutely ad- 
pressed pilose, pedicels bracteolate, } in. Sepals orbicular, onter minutely, inner 
densely, closely rusty pubescent. Corolla lobes very narrow, spreading b in.; inter- 
lobular portion rufous pubescent internally and externally; lobules small, glabrous, 
narrowly oblong, subacute divergent. Berry coriaceous rough, ovoid, 1 in. long § in. 
neross, pointed, 

This species is not easily differentiated from  Erycibe Muingoyi—of which 
there is no specimen at Calcuttü—by the somewhat incomplete diagnosis of 
the F. B. J, All the characters given for E. Maingayi apply to E. praecipua, except 
the explicit one of ‘hairy innovations’ and the implication that its secondary 
nerves are distinct. E. Maingayi is, however, said to appear to bo allied to E. 
Princei—an alliance by no means marked in E. praecipua, This, coupled with the 
fact that Æ, praecipua has been distributed by Mr. Curtis as E. coriacea, nnd that 
Dr. Stapf informs him that the plant has been nssociated (though not identified) 
with E. coriacea at Kew, assures the writer that it is distinct from E. Maingayi. 

E. coriacea is n species founded on Wall, Cat, n. 1337, from Chittagong, a plant 
that has apparently been lost. It was seen and described by Choisy (Ann. Se. Nat. 
2, i, 224), but it is not present now in the Wallichian type Herbarium, or in the 
Herbaria at Kew and at Caleutta. But Choisy considered E. fragrans, Wall (Cat. n. 
1336) con-specific with E. coriacea; whence we may infer that the flowers of E. 
fragrans are similar to, if not identical with, those of E. coriacea. 

In E. praecipua the corolla lobes are long and narrow, with small divergent 
nuriculate lobules, as in E. Grifithii, and to a less degreo in E. Stapana, while the 
interlobular portion of the corolla lobes are densely pubescent within as well as 
without. In E. fragrans the lobes are short and wide with large ovate over-lapping 
lobules, the interlobular part of tho lobes being glabrous within as in every ees 
species of Erycibe in the Calcutta Herbarium except E. praecipua, 

Had this character been present in the lost E. coriacea, Choisy would never 
have united with it Wallich's E. fragrans ; unless the samo character is prosent in 






the corolla of E. Maingayi (which has not as yet been described), this alono should 


be sufficient to distinguish E. praecipua from all the hitherto described specie s of 
Erycibe, 
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14. Ervetne SrAPrFIANA Prain; branchlets round glabrous, leaves 
large usually elliptic or oblong, narrowed to a cuneate or narrowly 
truncate base, apex shortly blunt acuminate, sometimes narrowly lan- 
ceolate, coriaceous, glabrous paler beneath, lateral nerves raised beneath, 
cymes in axillary clusters, 

Maray PeNiNSULA: Perak; at considerable elevations, 300-3000 
feet, Kunstler, 4015 ! 4115 ! 7784! Scortechini, 1793! 'TENASSERIM Parish ! 


A shrubby or slender climber, much branched, Leaves 4-7 by 2-3 in. oblong 
or elliptic in all the Perak specimens, narrow lanceolate 44 by lin. in Tenasserim 
ones, lateral nerves 4-6 pairs, obliquely ascending (the lowest pairs extending more 
than -way along the margin) visible above and raised beneath, secondary veins 
reticulately raised beneath inconspicuous above, petiole $ in. glabrous. Cymeas 3-2 
in. long, in fascicles of 4-9, from an axillary woody protuberance, 5-20-fld., peduncles 
densely dark-brown tomentose as are the bracteolate pedicels 4-1 in. Sepals 
orbicular densely brown-tomentose. Corolla lobes narrow, spreading à in, waxy 
white within; interlobular portion very dark-brown tomentose externally, lobules 
narrow divergent, slightly crenulate along the obliquely truncate apex. Berry ovoid, 
2 in. long, 4. in. diam., densely clothed with a fine dark-brown velvety tomentum. 

A remarkable species, well characterised by its leaves, which bear a striking 
superficial resemblance to those of Casearia macrocarpa, and by its velvety epicarp. 


15. Erycme restiva Prain; branchlets angular, sparingly pubes- 
cent, leaves rather long petioled large thinly coriaceous glabrous, elliptic 
or oblong, base cuneate, apex long acuminate, lateral nerves distinct on 
both surfaces, especially beneath, cymes very short, few-fld. 

Maray Peninsula: Singapore, Hullett n. 624! Perak, Kunstler n. 
6445 ! 

A small tree (Mullett) or creeper, 60-70 feet long (Kunstler) branches grooved or 
angular, Leaves 3-6 in, by 14-24 in. dark green, lateral nerves 7-9 pairs, secondary 
veins invisible, petioles 1-3 in. Cymes axillary many-fld., peduncles 4-8 in., rusty 
pubescent; pedicels bracteolate rusty pubescent $ in. Sepala rusty pubescent 


orbicular. Corolla lobes broad, spreading 1 in. pale greenish white; interlobular 
portion brown tomentose externally, lobules ovate, margins deeply erose throughout. 
Berry not seen. 


Resemblea most closely E. albida, but differs very markedly in tomentum, 
in size of flowers and in shape of corolla lobules. A very distinct species. 

16. EnYvcibpE ALBIDA Prain; branchlets round sparingly pubes- 
cont leaves very large elliptic or narrow oblong shortly attenuated at 
both ends, coriaceous glabrous pale beneatb, lateral nerves visiblo but 
not raised on both surfaces, cymes very short, few-fld., flowers large. 

Maray Pentnsuta: Perak, Kunstler n. 7373! Scortechini. Pungah, 
Curlis n. 2947 ! | 

A shrub (Scortechini, Curtis) or small tree (Kunstler) 10-20 feot high, erect, 
much spreading. Leaves 7-12 in. by 3-5 in., dark green above waxy pale greenish 
yellow beneath (Kunstler) ; lateral nerves 8-9 pairs, secondary veins invisible, petiole 
i-i in. Cymes axillary 6-S-fd., peduncles yy in. Sowers nearly sessile with 3 
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slightly rusty pubescent bracteoles at the base of the calyx. Sepals subglabrous 
pale waxy green (Kunstler) orbicular, margins ciliate. Corolla lobes narrow, spread- 
ing 14 in. white; interlobular portion rufous externally, lobules oblong obtuse 
slightly crenulate at the apex, Berry not seen. 

The very large leaves pale beneath, the large flowers with nearly glabrous 
calyx and the erect habit render this species very distinct from any of the others 
here described. 


2. RIVEA Cnorsr. 


1. Rivea ORNATA Choisy, Convolv. Or. 27, t. 3 and DC. Prodr. 
ix, 326; Sweet, Hort. Brit, ed. iii, 481; Wight in Cale. Journ. Nat. 
Hist. viii, 179, t. 5,f. 1; JW. t. 168 bis, f, 1, and Je, Pi. t. 1356; 
Dalz. § Gibs., Bomb, Fl. 168. 

VAR. typica Clarke, Flor. Ind, iv, 183 (excl. syn. Roxb., Wall., Ham. 
Sweet and Brand.). Convolvulus candicans Roth., Nov. Sp. 106; Roem. 
§ Schult., Syst. iv, 273 and 790 (not of Soland, [Ipomæa fastigiata], 
nor of Rottl., Willd, Wall, and Roem. § Schult, l. c. 302 [Rivea 
hypocrateriformis] ) Lettsomia ornata, Wall. in Roxb. Flor. Ind. ed. 
Carey § Wall. ii, 86 in foot-note (not of Rozb.). A shrub with climb- 
ing stems and orbicular-cordate leaves, densely silky tomentose beneath, 
acute sepals and mostly 3-fld. peduncles. 

Deccan PENINSULA: common in dry jungles, &c. Certox; in the 
hotter parts of the island. 


There is nothing to add to Mr. Clarke's excellent description of this plant, which, 
as he remarks, appears strictly confined to South India and Ceylon. 


Van. Griffithii Clarke, Flor. Brit. Ind. iv, 183. An erect stout shrub 


with branches at length twining, leaves reniform, rarely orbicular- 


cordate sparsely grey-hirsute beneath, sepals obtuse, peduncles mostly 
7-Ad, Lettsomia ornata Roxb. Hort. Beng. 13; Flor. Ind., ed. Carey 
'§ Wall. ii, 86 (text) and Flor. Ind. i, 496. Argyreia ornata Sweet, 
Hort. Brit. ed. ii, 373; Brandis, For. Flor. 343. 

Sun-HIMALAYAN region, from the Sivaliks to the Sikkim Terai : 
common. Sivaliks: Falconer ! Gamble! Dehra Dun: Vicary ! Nepal Terai 
Wallich 1369/1! Sikkim Terai at Jhenaikuri, at Tukria Jhar, and in 
the Sivoke Sal Forest, Gamble. 

A complete account of the synonymy is given here as it is almost certain that 
these two plants, first clearly differentiated by Mr. Clarke, are really specifically 
distinct. -The specimens in Griffith's Herbarium are from the Roxburghian plants 
of the Calcutta Botanic Garden. Roxburgh originally got the aceds from General 
Hardwicke who collected largely in the Western Himalayas and along their base, 
but did not, so far as can be facertained, collect in Sonthern India. In any caso 


the plant figured by Roxburgh in his lc. Ined., and described by him, is not the 






South Indian but the Sub-Himalayan plant. It ia to the latter th 
trivial name of ‘ ornata" ought therefore rightly to belong; but aa ite 
to Roth's Convolulus candicans has now iidem — 


- ^ , 
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Ad 


allow the name Rívea ornata Choisy, to continue to designate the plant from Southern 
India, and be preferable to name the North-Indian one Rivee Rexburghii, Convolulus 
Tarito Ham. (Wall, Cot, n. 2253) is not at Calcutta; the plant was collected at 
Monghir: if it really be this species, it ia probably not from a wild plant; the.only - 
Riwa reported, since Dr, Buchanan-Hamilton'a time, from the Monghir Hil R. 
lh ypocrateriformis, which is common throughout Behar. 


2 


3. ARGYREIA Lovr. — 


3b. ÅRNGYREIA VENUSTA Choisy, Convolv. Or. 36, and DC. Pradr. 
ix., 330; leaves ovate cordate, obtuse or nente, glabrous above grey 
tomentose beneath; corymbs peduncled dense; bracts narrow oblong- 
obtuse with a few ovate-acute larger intermixed, and usually one or two 
foliaceons large ones at base of corymb ; corolla sparingly hairy without ; 
berry brownish, fruiting sepals lanceolute-reflexed. Argyreia argentea 
var. venusta Clarke, Flor, Brit. Ind. iv., 185. Argyreia zeylanica var. 
hirsuta Kurs, For. Flor. Brit. Burma, ii, 215. Convolvulus festivus 


Wal. Cat. n. 1414 (not Argyreia festiva Wall, Pl. As. Par). : 
Bexcar : Faridpur, Clarke, Borma: Pegu, Me Lelland, R. Scott ! Ava, 
Wallich! Mandalay, etc., King's Collectors ! common. a 


A large climber. Leaves nsnally 3—4 in. diam. (lower leaves sometimes as 
much as 7 in, diam.) quite glabrons above at oll stages; petiole 21—4 in. long. 
Peduncles 2—4 re ; corymbs rather large ; bracts usually 4 in. by 4 in. Corolla 1 d ín. 
to 17 in. long, tubular funnel-shaped, 1j in. wide at mouth; white or pale purplo. 
Berry | in. diam., globose, very hard and tough ; sepals ultimately exceeding $ in, 
in fruit coriaceous deflexed. 

A very distinct species, easily differentiated from A. orgentea, with which Choisy 
and Clarke have associated it, by ite leaves glabrous above, its totally different 
tomentum on the leaves beneath; its longer, narrower, more reflexed "rts and its 
smaller hard fronit. 


5. Ancyrrera Hookeri Clarke. Add to synonyms of n B. 1. :— 
Argyreia zeylanica van. populifolia Kurs, For. Flor. * Burma i iin 215. 
Lettsomia ?. Kurzii Clarke, Flor. Brit. Ina, iv., 196. | : a 


Add to localities :— 

Nepal: Seully! Assam: Goalpara, King's Collectors ! Burma: Chin 
Hills, Prazer ! Pegu, Kurz! Axpamaxs: Coco group, common, Prain? 
South Andaman, common, E. H. Man ! King's Collectors ! 


0. ARGYREIA SPLENDENS Siweet. B. 5 = 
Add to localities of F. B. I. :— è A R * 
Naca Hitts: Clarke, Collett! a. ad 


7. AmoYREIA CHamptont Benth., FI. Hólig-kong, 236 (1861). A. 
obtecta, Clarke, Flor. Brit. Ind. iv. 186 (1883). Convolvynius obtectus 






Wall. Cat, 1416. Riven ? obtecta Choisy, Convolr. Or. 28 and DO. Prodr. 
ix, 326. Lettsomia Wama. Bih. § $- Hook. Ju Gen. PI. ii., 869, 
E I. | a - po ~~ 
i". a —— 4 
^ g^ , , 
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VAR. typica. Add to localities of F. B, I. :— 

Bursa: Karen Hille, Maron! Shan Hills Collett! Pegu Yomah, 
Kurz ! Axpamans: Coco group, Prain ! Maray Penixsuna: Perak, Scorte- 
chini ! Distr, : China. 

VAR. Obtusifolia, Add to localities — 

ANDAMANS : Port Blair, very common ; B. M. Man ! King's Collectors ! 

This species, nearest to A. splendens, is well distinguished by the marks indicated 
by Mr. Clarke. 

The two varieties aro perhaps hardly separable, the original specimona of 
A. Championi, from Hongkong, which is not separable from Wallich'a Convolvulus 
obtectus, being intermediate as to form of lenves between the two. The leaves in 
the first variety (which includes here all forms with acute loaf-apices) wary in sizo 
from 3 by 14 in. (in Wallich's), or 3 by 2 in. (in Bentham's) original specimens, to 8 by 
3} in. in some of Kurz's (from the lower part of the plant) in Pegu specimens, and 
in shape from elliptic-oblong (which is usual) to sublanceolate in some from Tenas- 
serim (Gallatly, 557) and Kedah (Curtis, 2582). In Gallatly's specimens, however, 
leaves of the usual type occur on the same branch with the narrow ones referred 
to. The base, moreover, which is usually cuneate is sometimes rounded, especially 
in the Peru, the Karen, nnd some of the Tenasserim specimens; but the same 
branches bear leaves of the ordinary type. Similarly, in the Andamans, branches 
of van. obtusifolia (which here includes the forms with apices of leaves obtuse) 
bear nt the same time some leaves with ncute tipa. 

Both varieties vary in degree of tomentum, especially on the upper surface : 
those from Pegu, the Karen Hills, the Coco-group, and some, but not all, from 
‘Tenasserim and the Andamans being glabrous above; the others (including both 
Walich's & Bentham's types) are sparsely hirsute. The tomentum beneath is 
usually brown, bnt is grey in the Hong-Kong plant, and in that from the Pegu 
Yomah. This closely resembles in flowering calyx and in foliage Argyreia ? mollis 
Choisy, from Java, and from Sumatra (Teysmann, n. 4332, Hort, Bogor.) which has, 
however, a very different calyx (sepals sub-connivent) in fruit, 


22. AmnmcGyRkEIA Darrowt Clarke. 

Add to localities of F. B. I. :— - 

Mapras Presy: Ganjam, at Kukubalu, alt. 500 ft, and in Rampa 
State, alt. 2000 ft., Gamble, n. 13766, 15995! m 


& 3b. DBLINKWORTHIA Cmnoisv. 


Erect or scandent or trailing shrubs with slender branches, Leaves 
oblong or elliptic sparsely strigose beneath. Flowers axillary solitary 
involucrate, pedicels short, usually four-bracteate, bracts small coria- 
ceous. Sepals sub-orbicular sub-equal Goriaobous, slightly acerescent. 
Corolla campanulate waxy-white, limb very slightly lobed. Stamens 





included; anthers oblong. Ovary 2-celled, surrounded by a — n 


tubular disc; locules 2-ovuled ; style filiform, stigmas 2, sessile —— o: 
Fruit indchiscent, baccate, x seeded.—Species 2, Indo-Chinese =a a 
da BLIS KWORTIHIA LYCIOIDES Choisy, Convolo, on HM 
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Prodr, ix., 354; erect, branches numerous slender, short, rigid; flowers 
longer than the leaves, bracts narrowly oblong, pedicels very short. 
Coll. y Hemsl., Journ. Linn. Soc. xxviii., 94, t. 15. Convolvulus lycioides, 
Wall. Cat, 1390. 
Burma: Kyauk.Taloong, Wallich! Pogu Yomah, Kurs! Moiktila, 
Collett !"Tagoung, Up-slay, J. Anderson! Pienmona, King's Collectors ! 

Au erect bush, 6-10 feet; ultimate branches straight, virgate, 2-10 in.; leaves 
numerous §—} in. by 41-4 in. glabrous above sparingly hirsato beneath, as are the 
branches, peduncles and outside of the bracts; peduncles 4 in., bracts | in. long; 
pedicels 0-1 in. Sepals ¢ in. (fruiting 4 in.) diam., glabrous, as are the pedicels. 
Corolla 3 in., white. Berry 4 in. diam, 

2. BLINKWORTHIA CONVOLVULOIDES Prain ; climbing or trailing, 
branches few slender long flexous; flowers shorter than the leaves, 
bracts ovate-oblong, pedicels distinct. 

Burma: Kendat Prazer! Myingyan Prazer ! 


A climber, over 40 feet long (Kendat specn.) or a prostrate creeper (Myingyan 
speen.) ultimate branchlets 10-18 in.; leaves sparse 149-2 in, by 41-1 in, glabrous 
above sparingly bireute beneath, as are the branches, peduncles, and bracts oxternally ; 
peduncles 4-4 in. Sepals $ in. diam. (in fruit 4 in.) glabrous, as are the pedicels. 
Corolla 1 in. campanulate, white. Berry 4 in. diam. 

This has distinctly larger leaves, bracts, sepals and fruit than B. lycioides, 
though the writer would not on these grounds alone claim for it the rank of a species. 
The habit, however, is too digeverent to admit of its treatment os a mere variety. 
This is not a case of what is under ordinary circumstances an erect shrub becoming 
n elimber under suitable conditions; the field-notes made by the Calcutta Garden 
collector show that even when deprived of support this remains a weak, slender, 
prostrate species, 


4. LETTSOMIA Roxs. 


The difference between Argyreia and Letisomia consists in the ovary being 
completely 4-celled in the former, only 2-celled in the latter; not infrequently, 
however, a partial dissepiment is found at the base of the cell in Lettsomia; the 
fruits are in both genera iundehiscent. : 

In Ipomoea (88 Batatas aud Quamoclit) the ovary is, as in Argyreia, completely 
4-celled; in Ipomoea (88 Calonyction, Aniseia, and Ewipomoca) the ovary, as in 
Leitsomia, is 2-celled, while in many of the species of Euipomoca the same partial 
dissepiment is found at the base of the cell. If, therefore, Ipomoea is to retain 
within it those plants of both classes where the fruit is dehiscent it seems essential 
that the plants of both classes where the fruit is not dehiscent should be included 
in ono widened genus Argyreia. Choisy in his monograph of Convolvulaceae 
(DC. Prodr. ix,), includes Roxburgh'a Letisomia in Argyreia; but breaks up Ipomaa 
into ns many genera as there are now recognised sections, Bentham and Hooker, 
(Genera Plantarum, ii.) on the other hand, recognise, and it seems very justly so, a 
widened Ipomoca which includes all of these, but separate Zettsomia from Argyreia. 
The opinion that Lettsomia and Argyreia deserve to be re-united has been formally 
exptemed by Collett and Hemuey (Truri: Linn, Soe, xxviii, 95). With that opinion 
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the writer quite agrees, Whether it be accepted generally or not, it is certain that 
any system of arrangement of the Convolvulacew which recognises Letisomia as a 


genus apart from Argyreio, must of logical necessity rehabilitate the various sections 
of Ipomoca as separate meneran. 


26, Sun-cENUS l. EUCLETISOMIA LAXIFLORA. Prain; leaves cordate 
mucronulate sparsely adpressed-hirsute, ultimately glabrescent above, 
rather thinly grey-tomentose beneath; peduncles long round white, 
tomentose; corymbs many-fld. lax axillary or arranged in large terminal 
panicles ; bracts small lanceolate obtuse deciduous, outer sepals ovate, 
tinner lanceolate rather narrower, all externally densely patently grey- 
hirsute. Argyreia laxiflora Prain Mss. 

Urren Burma: Ava, Wallich (Cet. n. 1362 in part)! Ngyah Kyun, 
J. Anderson! Chin Hills, King's Collectors! Shan Hills, frequent, King's 
Collectors ! 


Scandent, branches closely white-tomentose; leaves 14-21 in. long, 1-1) in 
across; petioles 4-1) in, peduncles 2-4 in.; corymbs 4-12-fld. pedicels 1-4 in ; 
bracts Lia, Sepals | in. long, outer 4, inner jin. wide, Corolla ĵ in, narrowly 
tubular below campanulate above, purple, hirsute externally. Stumens exserted, 
Capewle 4 in. red, as are the fruiting sepals within, 


This species is a member of the group to which Lellsowia aggregata (Argyreia 
aggregata, Choisy), D. mysorensis, and LD. bella belong. The corolla is exactly like 
that of E. aggregata, the calyx is almost like that of L. bella, From the former it 
differs in having small bracts, from the latter in having long peduncles: from both 
it is distinguished by its lax cymes. From L. myeorenzis it is distinguished by its 
inner sepals being as long as the outer. 

3. Lerrsomia BELLA Clarke. 

Add to synonyms of F. B. I. :— 

Argyreia tomentosa Choisy van. cordata Choisy, DC. Prodr. ix., 33.3 
Convalvulus multibracteatus Wall, var. B cordata Wall. Cat. n. 
1408/8. Convolvulus vestitus Wall, Cat. n. 1411. 

Add to localities of F. B. IL :=— > 

Nerak: Wallich! Gansam: Baibali, Gamble! 

4. Lerrsom1a BEACTEOSA Clarke. 

Add to description of F. B. L :— 

Corolla 14 in. long, campanulate; stamens included. 

Add to synonyms :— 

Argyreia tomentosa Choisy, DO. Prodr. ix., 333, (except as to the 
description of the corolla which refers to Lettsomia aggregata van. 
osyrensis). Convolvulus multibracteatus Wall. Cat. n. 1108/1 in part. 


Of two gatherings issued under this name by Wallich, one is this species, the 
other is Lettsomía aggregata var. osyronsis. 


7. LETTSOMIA HIRSUTISSIMA Clarke. 
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van. typica; leaves rather widely ovate-cordate, bracts oblong. 
Add to localities of F. B. I. :— 

Uprer Burma: Myingin, Prazer! 

var. Collettii Prain; leaves narrower, bracts lanceolate. L. stri- 
gosa Coll. y Hemal., Journ. Linn. Soc. xxviii., 95, no! of Roxb. 

Urrer Burma: Shan Hills at Fort Stedman, Collett n. 5! King’s 
Collectors! Maymyo, King's Colleetors ! 

This differs from the type in the leaves, which more resemble those of L. selosa ; 
and inthe bracts, which are quite unlike those of true L. hireutiesima. The in- 
florescence, calyx and corolla are quite like those of the true plant, but the corolla 
is reported inthe Maymyo gathering to be white; that of true L. hirsutissima is 
said by Prazer to be purple. It is not impossible that this may ultimately prove to 
. be specifically distinct, 

What appears to be a third variety of this species is reported (but 
in fruit only) by our native collectors from the Ruby Mines District. 


The bracts in this plant are as in van. typica, but the tomeutum is as 
in L. setosa. 


8. Lerrsomta STRIGOSA Roxb., Flor. Ind., ed. Carey $ Wall. ii., 80 
(1824), wot of Hort. Beng. 13; Clarke, Flor. Brit. Ind. iv., 193 (excluding 
the Java plant and the synonym L. capitata Mig.) Argyreia capitata 
Arn., ex Choisy, Convolv. Or. 41 [1834], and DC. Prodr. ix., 332 (in part); 
Kurz, For. Flor. Brit. Burma, ii., 216 (in part). Ipomoencapitata Roem. 
& Schult. Syst, iv., 238 [1819], not of Choisy. Convolvulus capitatus 
Vahl, Symb. iii., 28 [1794]. C. capitiformis Poiret in Lamk. Encyc. Meth., 
Suppl. iii., 469. C. strigosus Wall. Cat. 1365/1, 1365/D, 1365/E partly. 

Add to localities of F. B. I. :— - 

CnirracoxG : Kodala Hill, etc., common, King's Collectors! Burma: 
Arracan, at Sandoway Marcgrave ! Pegu, Kurz! Shan Hills, common, 


King's Collectors! ANDAMANS : Coco Islands, Prain! DisrRIv, Yunnan 
(J. Anderson 1) 


Though less common in Indo-China tban the plant described by Mr, Clarke 
as L. peguensis, this is widely spread throughout Upper Burma; it does not nppear 
to extend to Tenasserim where its place is taken by L. peguensis. This forms part 
of Kurz'a Argyreia capitata—which is thus co-extensive with Choisy's, but it i» not 
Miquel's Lettsomia capitata which is founded on a Java plant collected by Horsfield 
that, so far as the Calcutta specimen goes, is undoubtedly D. peguensis Clarke. 

There is no doubt, from the description given by its author, that this is Convol- 
vulus capitatus Vahl, Dr, Wallich, himself one of the editora of the frst edition of 
Roxburgh's Flora Indico, admits that this, though the Letfeomia strigosa of that 
work, is not the Lettsomia strigosa of tho Hortus Bengalensis, which was issued (Cat. 
n. 1404/1) as Convolvulus barbiger Wall. ; unfortunately Wallich associated with this a 
different plant (or rather a mixture of two) from Burma (Cat. n. 1404/2). One 
of these Choisy has made the type of hia Argyreia barbigera (Lettsomia barbigera 
Clarke) the other has dropped ont of notice as completely as has the plaut that 
Wallich really intended by Convolvulus barbiger, | - 
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9. Lerrsomia recvensis Clarke, Flor, Brit. Ind., iv., 193 [1583]. L. 
strigosa Rorb. Hort. Beng., 13 [1814] ex Wall. in Cat, Lith, sub. n. 1404. 
L. capitata Mig., Flor, Ind. Bat., ii., 591 [1856]. Argyreia capitata Choisy, 
DC. Prodr. ix. 332 [1845] (in part and excluding var. B. conforta); Kurz, 
For. Flor. Brit. Burma ii., 216 (chiefly). Convolvulus strigosus Wall., 
Cat. 1365/2, 1365/0, 1365/E partly. Convolvulus barbiger Wall., Cat. 
1404/1, 1404/2 in pam only. Argyreia barbigera Choisy, Convolv. Or. 
42 and DC. Prodr. ix., 332; Brand. For. Flor. 343. 

Add to localities of F. B. £:— 


Maray PENINSULA: Perak, common, Scortechint n. 1628! Kunstler 
n. 2622! 8627! Distrib, Java. 


Much confusion has been caused owing to Dr. Wallich having in the first place 
mixed in his distribution of Lettsomia strigosa (Cat, n. 1365) that species and L. 
peguensis; and again in his differentiation of L. peguensis (Cat. n. 1404) having 
included with it another species whose presence has helped to obscure the identity 
of this. 

When the somewhat tangled synonymy is unravelled, we find that what 
constitutes the Letfsomia strigosa of the F. B. I. ia really without a name, 
while the plant that Mr. Clarke has there for the first time satisfactorily differentiated 
is already provided with two names in the genus Lettsomia, 

The name Lettsomia strigosa was in reality first applied to what is in tho F. B. f. 
named £L. peguensis, a plant which, at the time the name was applied to it by Rox- 
burgh, was being cultivated in the Caleutta Garden from seed received from " tho 
Straits," But to re-transfer the name to that species now (though doubtless the 
nct will commend itself to pedantic purists in nomenclature) and to coin a 
new namo for D. strigosa as limited in the F. B. I., wonld—in view of the fact that 
Roxburgh under the nome has written a careful description which can only apply 
to the “ F, B. L" L. strigosa—be, in the writer's opinion, not only unnecessary but 
reprehensible. The name L. strigosa is better kept for the original Convolvulus 
capitatus of Vahl, even though we know that its first application was to L. peguensis, 
The name L. capitata at allevents is not available since that name was employed 
by Miquel to designate precisely the plant that is not Vahl's Convolvulus capitatus. At 
the same time it does not seem necessary to replace the name L, peguensis by Miquel'a 
one of L. capitata, though it is older by nearly 30 years than Mr. Clarko's one and 
though we know that it applica precisely to L. peguensis. For it has to be recollect- 
ed that D. capitata Miq. is not the same as Convolvulus capitatus Vahl, and thereforo 
is not equivalent to Argyreia capitata Arn.—the name that will have to be applied to 
Letteomia strigosa of the F., B. I. when Letisomía is once more merged in Argyreia; 
and that though it is included in Argyreia capitata as that species has beon under- 
stood by Choisy and by Kurz, it is not equivalent to the spocies of these two nuthora, 

When Letteomia is again merged in Argyreia tho Lettsomia peguensis of tho 
F. B. I. (L. strigosa, Rorb., Hort, Beng. not Flor. Ind.) must—as will bo shown in 
the writer's note on the next species—be known as Argyreia barbigera Choisy. 

The further question whether theso two plants are really specifically (they 
certainly nre at least varietally) distinct is ono that cannot be raised hero; it can 
.only be properly discussed by a monographer of the combo genera, MALIA 
the writer's opinion that they should be reunited, 
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10. LeürrSOMIA nAnntGERA Clarke, Flor. Brit. Ind. iv., 194, excluding 
all the synonyms, 


The writer hna failed to discover what this species, which is not represented 
in the Calcutta Herbarium, really is. The localities given are “ Assam; Jenkins," and 
4 Berrisnu BURMA: Promo, Wallich" To these Mr. Clarke has since addod MANIPUR 
(Journ, Linn. Soc. xxv., 49). The last-mentioned gathering ia not represented here; all 
of Capt. Jenkins’ “ Assam" specimens at Calcutta are referable to other species ; the 
plant collected by Wallich at Prome and issued as part of Cat. n. 1404 belongs 
ton species which, Dr. Stapf informs the writer, ia not Mr, Clarke's Lettsomia 
barbigera as represented in tho Herbarium at Kew. 

Wallich'a Conrolvulus barbiger (Cat, n. 1404) consists of two parta; viz., 1404/1, 
a plant cultivated in the Botanie Garden at Calentta and atated expressly by Wallich 
to be Lettsomia strigosa Roxb. of the Hortus Bengalensis as opposed to the plant 
eo named in the Flora Indica; and 1404/2, made up of two gatherings from Burma, 
the first from the Irrawaday Delta, tle second from Prome. Of the three gatherings 
which therefore goto make up Convolvulus barbiger Wall the F. B. I. formally 
excludes two and retains only the one from Prome : Cat. n. 1404 is therefore only quoted 
ín part. The part which is quoted is nof the first shoot, which (in the event of any con- 
fusion having occurred) must be taken as the type, and indeed only forms a portion of 
the remainder. As it is specifically distinct from the type of C. barbiger that name 
must therefore be excluded entirely from the synonymy. 

It is not Pharbitis barbigera Don (Gen. Syst iv., 262) at all. That plant is a 
native of North America and is a true Ipomoea, 

Not being Convolvulus barbiger of Wallich, it cannot be Argyreia barbigera of 
Choisy, for though that author somewhat unaccountably ignores altogether Wall. 
Cat, 1404/1, which is the trac type of Wallich'a plant, he has written a description 
that applica only to the gathering of 1404/2 from tho Irrawaday Delta which is 
the same as 1404/1 and which is, therefore, aa explained in the note under the 
preceding species, precisely = Lettsom ia peguensis Clarke, 

Choisy was not unaware of the fact that the remaining gathering of 1404/2 
differed from the one to which his description alone applies. He speaks of it asa 
variety (though he does not distinguish it by name) with “leaves hardly cordate, 
peduncles short and fow-fld., and leaves, at least when adult, less tomentose.” 

The citation of Pharbitis barbigera Don ng à synonym originated with Choisy; 
who errs also in speaking of the species as coming from “ Prome ad aestuar. 
Irrawady " whereas Wallich explicitly says in his Catalogue " Aestuar. Irrawadi; 
et Prome;" Choisy's citation of locality therefore reads as if he supposed that 
Promo was situated in the delta of the Irrawady. At all events it does not make 
the fact clear that Wallich has two gatherings under 1404/2, still less that these 
gatherings represented two different species, > 

Sinco Wallich's timo the Promo plant referred to above has been collected 
on the Pogu Yomah by Knrz, and more recently still in Upper Burma and the Shan 
Hills by native collectors sent from tho Calcutta garden. One of these 
latter specimens which Dr. Stapf has kindly compared with the Kew material of 
Lettsomia barbigera Clarke, he has been able to assure us differs from that 
species. Bince, therefore, one part of Wallich's Caf, n. 1404 agrees with Mr. 
Clarke's plant, it is evident that Dr. Wallich must have issued three things under 
that number, vis. 1. Lettsomia peguensis = 1404/1 ond 1404/2, (ín part), 3. Lett- 
somia barbigera = some part of 1404/2, from Burma, and by Mr, Clarke's citation, some 
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part of the Prome gathering thereof; nnd 3. Lettsomia confusa 1104/2 from 
Prome ns represented at Caleutta—part of the species now to be described, 

10 b. Lerrsomia cCoxFUSA Prain; leaves ovate acute, base sub- 
cordate or truncate, sparingly hirsute to nearly glabrous on both 
surfaces, peduncles short, 1-3-fld., bracts 1—! in. oblong obtuse ad- 
pressedly strigose deciduous, sepals ovate-obtuse or sub-acute, longer 
than the bracts, densely adpressedly strigose. Argyreia confusa Prain 
Mss. 

VAR. typica; peduncles glabrous usually capitately 3-fld., nearly 
as long as the glabrous petioles, 

BcgwA: Shan Hills, King’s Collectors! Makhoye Hill, King's 
Collectors ! 

van. brevipes Prain; peduncles puberulous usually 1-fld., much 
shorter than the pubescent petioles. 

Burma: Prome Hills, Wallich (Cat. n. 11042 in part im Herb. 
Calentta)! Pegau Yomah, in Eng forests, Kurs n. 1087! 

A slender climber with glabrous branches, Leaves long petioled 1-3 in. by 
4-21 in., neute or acuminate, petioles slender, in VAK, typica 2-24 in. long, in VAR. 
brevipes 1-2 (gometimes even 4) in. long. Peduncles very slender, in VAR. typica 2 in, 
in VAR. brevipes O-} in.; bracts herbaceous jJ in. across: pedicels 0-1 in. Sepals 
4 in., coriaceous, enlarging in fruit, nccrescent. Corolla 14 in. externally setose, 
white (King's Collector) or purple (Kurz). Stamens included. Fruit globose, pink, 
| in. diam. 4-seeded, pericarp thin, papery. 

A very distinct species with the facies of Letteomia setosa VAR. minor, but with 
a very different fruit which indicates a closer natural relationship to L. strigosa 
than to L. setosa. That portion of Convolvulus multibracteatus Wall. (Cat. 1404) 
which ia not Lefteomia aggregata, seoms nearly related to van. brevipes: it has n 
very similar corolla and fruit but the leaves are obtuse with rounded bases, and the 
bracts are very different, as is the shape of, and the tomentum on, the sepals. If 
Lettsomia bracteosa is the same in reality as Convolvulus multibracteatus (Argyreia 
tomen!ósn Choisy), that species must be removed from the gronp of species with 
exserted stamens, and placed next to this plant. 

12 b. Lerrsomma LONGIFOLIA Coll. § Hemsl, Journ. Linn. Soc., 
xxviii, 95; leaves narrowly oblong-lanceolate acuminate, base rounded 
or slightly cuneate, glabrous except the midrib above, sparsely strigose 
thronghout beneath ; Leads few-fld., axillary shortly peduncled, bracts 
large oblong-lanceolate, persistent. 


Berrya : Shan Hills, at 3000 feet, Collett  Maymo, King’s Collectors ! 


Makhoye, King's Collectors ! 


A large climber. Leaves 5-8 in, by 1 in, petiole j-] in. Peduncles 1-1 in, 


hirsute ; bracts obtuse or subacute, reddish«purple, strigose beneath 1-14 in. long. 


Sepals equal oblong-orbicular, j~} in., coriaceous, dark red within, glabrous, - Coral a 
14 in. glabrous externally, dark purple, Fruit depressed, subglobose, dark red, 
usually 2-seeded, 1 in. long, | in. diam. | AU T2) 

A very distinct species ; most nearly allied to Lettsomía atropurpurea, — 
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13, LETTSOMIA SIKKIMENSIS Clarke, Flor. Brit, Ind, iv., 194. Argy- 
rein elliptica Choisy, DO. Prodr. ix., 330 (in part, and as to the Burmese 
locality). A zeylanica Kurz. (not of Gaertn.) var. peduncularis Kurz, 
For. Flor. Brit. Burma, ii, 215. Convolvulus peduncularis Wall. Oat., 
1417. 

Eastern HiMALAYA : Sikkim, Clarke! Akha Hills, King's Collectors ! 
Assam: Naga Hills, Masters! Khasia, Hooker ! Cachar, Keenan. BOEMA : 
Taong Doung, Wallich ! Ruby Mines, King's Collectors ! 

The chief distinction between Lettsomia sikkimeneie and Lettromia elliptica 
(Argyreia elliptica Choisy) is the size of the flowers and fruit. Recent specimens 
of L. elliptica show corollas nearly as long as in the Himalo-Burmese plant; the 
calyx and freit-rewover are always larger in the latter than in the Peninsular species. 
Pe-z.ory Choisy is right in uniting the two, but they should at least be distinguished 
varietally : in any case the species ought to be placed near each other. 

14. Lerrsomra RUBENS Clarke, has been re-transferred to Ipomoea. 

14 b, LtrrsoMtA PALLIDA Prain; leaves ovate-oblong acute, or 
orbieular-ovate mucronulate, glabrous except for a few hairs on the 
midrib above, sparsely ashy-pubescent beneath as are the petioles, 
peduncles and branches; peduncles short, corymbs small few-fid., bracts 
minute caducous linear-oblong, sepals + in. outer orbienlar inner broader 
than long, glabrous. Argyreia pallida Choisy, Conrolv, Or. 34 and DC. 
Prodr. ix., 330; Coll. & Hemsl, Journ. Linn. Soc, xxviii, 94. Con- 
volvulus pallidus Wail., Cat. 1418. 

Buruan : Between Yandabu and Paghanmyo, on the road to the 
Petroleum Wells, Wallich ! Mandalay, J. Anderson! Pwau-olwe, Collett ! 
Trongla, King’s Collectors! Shan Hills, at Meiktila, Collett! King's 
Collectors ! 

A large handsome climber. Leaves 2-3) in. by 14-24 in., base usually alightly 
cordate but often truncate, sometimes shortly cuneate; petioles }—-14 in. Peduncles 
4-1 in, usually about 4 in., slender. Corymbs 3-12-fld. ; bracts | in. pubescent exter- 
nally, early caducous, pedicels 1 in. or lesa, pubescent. Sepals glabrous except along 
the margins even in bud; alightly accrescent, coriaceous. Corolla f in long, } in. 
wide at mouth, campanulate, glabrous externally, white. Stamens included, inserted 
near the base of corolla tube; filaments glabrous, anthers oblong, not twisted. Disc 
prominent ; ovary 2-cellod ; stigmas 2, subsessile globose. Fruita hard brown inde- 
hiscent 2-seeded berry, depressed globose, 4 in. long, ¢ in. across; seeds 1 in each 
loculus, black, smooth. k 

This species, not taken np in the F. B. I, ie dealt with, in passing, in Sir Henry 
Collett’s list of Shan Hill plants, More recent and very complete suites of speci- 
mens received from Dr. King's native collectors from various parts of Upper- Burma 
render it possible to give a full description of the species and to show that while 
it really has an indehiscent fruit the ovary is only 2-celled. As alredily said, the 
writer believes that Lettsomia must bo again united to Argyreia when Choisy's namo 


will once more be applicable. In the meantime, and so long as generic rank is 


accorded to Lettsomia in India, it ia necessary to indicate the fact that this is not a 
J. u. 13 
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genuine 4-celled Argyreia. The floworsa good deal resemble those of Ipomoea staphylina, 
which has, however, longer, mang-fld. corymbs, a dohiscent capsule nud hairy sooda. 





I5 4. Lerrsomta Mastersu Prain ; leaves large ovate-cordate acute 
or acuminate, sparsely hirsute nbove densely or sparsely softly grey | 
tomentose beneath, heads of many-fld. dense dichotomous cymes shortly 


peduncled axillary, bracts long ligulate or lanceolate persistent. Argy- 
rein Mastersii Prain Mss. 


Assam: Naga Hills, Masters! Collett! Garo Hills, King's Collectors! 
Borwa: Chin Hills, King's Collectors ! 


An extensive climber, stems, petioles and peduncles densely ruaty-tomentose, 
Leaves 4-10 in. by 241-7 in., towards cnda of branches with base sometimes truncate 
not cordate; petiole 1-lin. Peduncle 4-3 in, bracts very many outer ligulate 
11-1) in. long, 1-3 in. wide throughout, sometimes one or two folinceons near base 
of eyme, sparsely hirsute above densely tomentose beneath, and with longer 
spreading hairs along margins; inner lanceolate covered externally with spreading 
hairs. Sepals ovate acuminate, 4 in. (in fruit 2 in.) long, 4 in. across, glabrous within, 
clothed with long spreading hairs externally, firmly coriacoous. Corolla (expanded " 
not seen) in bud externally hirsute. Berry ovoid, 1 in. long 4 in. diam., dark: purplo 
completely hidden within the conniving sepals. 

A very distinct species, nearest to L. barbata, but with larger bracts, more open 
heads and a very different calyx. The floweris reported (by a nativo collector, æ 
of the Chiu Hill specimens) to be yellow. 





Sup-GENUS 2. Moorcrorrra. E 


16 b. Lerrsomia SconrECHINH Prain; leaves petioled ovate-acute 
glabrous above, very sparsely hirsute with rusty hairs beneath, pe- 
duncles long, bracts deciduous, corymbs few-fld., sepals orbicular minute- 
ly ndpressed grey-tomentose externally. Argyreia Scortechinii Prain 
Mss. 

Mauay PENINSULA: Perak, Scortechini ! 

A strong climber; branches and peduncles rusty brown. Leaves 2-3 in. by 1-2 
in., very thick, base rounded; petiole 4 in. minutely rosty pubescent. Peduncles 
2-5 in. corymbs 3-5-fd.; bracts caducons before the flowers expand. Sepala 
į in., in fruit 4 in, the inner pair larger than the three outer. Corolla § in. densely 
fulvous strigose ontside, Fruit sub-spherical, | in. diam., tip slightly umbonate, 
smooth, nearly dry, lower $ths closely embraced by the calyx. 

Closely related to L. rubicunda, but with fewer-fld. cymes, rather smaller corolla 
and fruit, somewhat different calyx, and very difforent leaves and tomentum. 

l8c. LerrsomiA Riptryi Prain; leaves large elliptic acuminate S 
quite glabrous abovo tomentose especially on the nerves ben ath, | 
peduncles usually short, cymes sub-capitate surrounded by large o T Mo 
acute foliaceous persistent bracts, sepals sub-equal ovate lanceolate as iy- 
rs externally. Argyreia Ridleyi Prain Mes, d y: w 
— — larger, n —— outline.» icd 
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elliptic, sparsely hirsute except on the nerves beneath, as are the petioles, 
pedicels and bracts externally, 

Matay Pentxsota: Johore, at Kota Tinggi, Ridley, n. 4214! Chan 
Chin, Lake § Kelsall ! 

van. velutina Prain; leaves somewhat smaller, 4 in. by 2j in., 
slightly narrowed from above the rounded base, densely hirsute especial- 
ly on the nerves beneath, as are the petioles pedicela and bracts exter- 
nally. l 
Matay PENINSULA: Singapore, at Bukit Mandan, Ridley, n. 1635! 

Scandent, branches sparsely ashy-hirsute. Leaves petioled, petioles 1-3 in. 
Peduncles 2-6 in, heads 14 in. diam., 8-10-fld., bracts sessile, quite glabrous above. 
Sepals 4 in. corolla 14 in. tabular fannel-shaped, hirsute externally. Berry j in. by 
4 in., ovoid, two-thirds embraced by calyx. 

Easily distinguished by its large bracts from all hitherto roported Moorcroftias 
except from L. Maingayi, where however the heads are sessile, or nearly so, tho 
flowers are larger, and the bract and sepals much larger, longer and more lanceolate 
A very distinct species, 

17. Lerrsomta MAGAYI Clarke; Ridley, Trans. Linn. Soc. n.s., 
iii. 323. 

Add to description of F. B. I. : — » 

Bracts dark purple above; corolla 2} in.long, tabular, slightly enlarg- 
ing upwards, purple, the folds whitish, hairy outside glabrons within ; 
flaments inserted near base of tube, glandular-hairy at the thickened 
base. 
Add to localities of F. B. I. :—Perak, Scortechini  Pahang, Ridley. 
19. Lerrsomia ADPRESSA “ Mig.” 

Add to localities of F. B. I. :— 

Perak: Larut, etc., very common, Scortechini n. 1280! Aumstler n. 
2457! 5400! Wray n. 1914 ! 3298! 3961! 

Recent Penang gatherings are Curtis n. 318! Kunstler n. 1324! 


n. 5271! 

Corolla dul pale claret ( Wray) or pale pink and white (Kunstler) or whito with 
claret stripes (Wray). Fruit at first greon with a reddish tint, becomes bright pink 
and at length red-brown when ripe. 

20, Lerrsomta PENANGIANA ' Mig." 

van. typica, leaves thinly coriaceous, secondary nerves obscure. 

Add to localities of F. B. I. :— 

Perak: Larut, etc, very common, Scortechini n. 1147! Kunstler 
n. 2048! n. 2574! n. 5339! Curtis n. 20341 Wray n. 2095! 2334! 2601! 
2733! (A recent Penang gathering is Curtis n. 1586 9 

Tho corolla is as figured by Choisy; as rule the terminal flower of the cyme 
ia distinctly larger than the others; in color bright claret (Wray) or purple 
(Kunstler); tho fruit a beautiful rose-pink ( Wray) blaish red (Kunstler) or purplish 
(Curtis). The leaves bencath are very characteristically glandular-punctulate, 
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Var. reticulata Prain ; leaves thicker, secondary nerves beneath very 
distinct. | 

Perak: Larnt, Kunstler n. 8544! 

The peduncles and pedicels of this plant are rather shorter than in L. penangiana, 
Tho sopals though as long are rather narrower, and the corolla—describod by Kunst- 
lor as “ waxy white, pale blue inside "—is but two-thirds the length and only half the 
width of that of D. penangiana. But the leaves havo exactly the sparse nd pressed 
tomentum of the type and have the same characteristic glandular punetulation, 
while the frait—described by Kunstler as “rich pink"'—is indistinguishablo from 
that of L. penengienay sothat this form, though very distinct, does not appear 
to deserve more than variotal rank. 

21. Lrrrsown P Kurzu Clarke. 

This plant is shown by Kurz's specimens to be Argyreia Hookeri Clarke. Mr. 
Clarke had not an opportunity of examining the material from which Mr. Kurz des- 
cribed his Argyreia zeylanica (For. Flor. Brit. Burma ii., 216), That description is 
not very clear and the three varieties recognised by Mr. Kurz refer, ns the sheota 
named by him in the Calentta Horbarium show, toas many very distinct species ; VAR. 
populifolia is Argyreia Hookeri Clarke, and is note Argyreia populifolia Gaertn, ; VAR. 
hirsuta is Argyreia venusta Choisy, and is not» A. populifolia van. hirsuta Thwaites ; 
VAR. peduncularis is Convolvulus peduncularis Wall, which is the same thing as 
Letisomia sikkimensis Qlarke. 

22. Lerrsomta curtis Prain; leaves largo elliptic shortly acumi- 
nate glabrous except for a few hairs on the midrib above, sparingly 
hispid beneath, peduncles long, cymes compound subumbellate, bracts 
deciduons, sepals coriaceous the three outer sparingly hirsute rounded, the 
two inner deeply emarginate glabrous, Argyreia Curtisii Prain Mss, 

Maray PrNiNSULA : Selangor at Kwala Lampar, Curtis n. 2158 ! 

Scandent; branches brown glabrous. Leaves long-petioled 4-5 in. by 23-3 in., 
petioles 2-3 in. glabrous.  Peduncles 4-10 in. brown glabrous, bracts deciduous, 
cymes rather open, 24-3 in. diam., 12-16-fld. Sepals 3 in. Berry ovoid, fleshy, 1 in. 
by 4 in., the lower third only embraced by tho calyx. Corolla not seen. 

A very distinct species, easily recognisable by its emarginate inner sepals. 

23. Lerrsomta EUNSTLERI Prain; leaves petioled large elliptic 
acuminate, quite glabrous above sparsely strigose-hirsute beneath ; nerves 
more densely hirsute as are the petioles, peduncles and young branches : 
bracts small linear-lanceolate hirsute deciduous, peduncles long, cymes 
loose 12-20.fld., flowers small, sepals orbicular subequal, 3 outer pubes- 
cent the others glabrous externally. Argyreia Kunstleri Prain Mes. 

Maray Pesiwsuna: Perak; Goping, Kunstler n. 732! Chanderiang, 
Kunstler n. 5672! Kota, Wray n. 2856! Distrein. Sumatra. 

A slender climber “ 60-80 feet long " (Kunstler). Leaves 34-4]. in. by 2-2] in., 
glossy above (Kunstler), petioles 1—-1§ in. Peduncles 6-8 in, podicela 4—} in, cymes 
2-3 in. across, bracts } in., sepals } in. the outer, (originally hirsute) three ultimately 


glabrescent. Corolla y in. or less, white outside, bright pink or red within, externally 
hirsute., Berry kin. by ¢ in, the lower fourth ombraced by the calyx. | 
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, A very distinct Moorcroftia perhaps nearest to L. rubicunda, but well distin- 
guished by its small flowers from all the other species of the section. With this 
the writer identifies Forbes n. 2530, from Sumatra (in fruit only), which haa, 
however, rather longer petioles and less sharply acuminate leaves than the Perak 
plant, while the midrib near the base of the leaf is sparsely hirsute above. Perhaps 
Forbes's plant should be considered varietally distinct; it does not, however, appear 
to the writer to deserve specific rank. 


5. IPOMOEA Liss. 


Sun-cexus I. CarowvorroN. Key to the Indian Species. 


* Sepals lanceolate (glabrous); seeda glabrous; 
> {leaves glabrous above and below; capsule m 
4 4 in. diam.) — 
8 Corolla white, tube linear, glabrous within ; 
stamens ezserted ; sepals cuspidate, e I. bona-noz VAR. grandiflora. 
§§ Corolla purplish, tube infandibuliform, 
hairy within; stamons included; sepals 
lanceolate not cuspidate .. I. muricata. 
** Sepala ovate ; seeds hairy ; (stamens included) -— 
§ Sepals glabrous; leaves glabrous above nnd 
below; (hairs on seeds short; capsule 
1 in, diam.) :— 
§ Corolla-tube linear one wwe I. glaberrima. 
&& Corolla-tube wide-infundibuliform ^ 1. longiflora. 
“© Sepals hirsute; leaves beneath and petioles 
hirsute; corolla-tube linear — 
§ Branches pilose, leaves deep-cordate. Corolla 
long; hairs on seeds short; capsule 4 in. 
diam, ane - os J. yome. 
§§ Branches glabrous, leaves shallow-cordate. 
Corolla rather short; haira on seeds very 
long; capsule Lin. diam.  ,., os I. jucunda. 
l. IroxorA nBONA-NOX Linn,—The MoosN-FLOWER. 
vAR. grandiflora O. B. Clarke. 
Add to distribution of F. B. L :— 

" Australia: Baron Von Mueller has sent (under the name J. longi- 
flora) to Herb. Calcutta excellent specimens of T bona-noz with the 
cuspidate sepals and exserted stamens characteristic of the species. 

Asin trne I. bona-noz, which hardly differs varietally from this, the stamens 
are always far exserted. This is well shown in Rheede, Hort. Malabar, xi., t. 50 
which therefore belongs here and not to the coast moon-flower, where the stamons 
do not reach beyond the junction of the mid and upper thirds of the tube. Conse- 
quently Ipomoea grandiflora Lamk, which is based on Rheede's figure, also comes here 
na to the citation: tho diagnosis however applies to f. yome alone of Indian 
Culonyctia. 

2. IrowOoEkA MURICATA Jacg.—The Purriisn Moon-riower. 
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Add to localities of F. B. I. :— — 

CENTRAL Inpta, near Goonah, King ! “ Montes Silhet,“ (Kasia or 
JAINTRA) Wallich, mixed with Convolvulus asper (T. yomae) under Cat. 
n. 1388! Urrer Bursa: Shan Hills, King’s Collectors ! 

Add to distribution of F. B. I. :— 

Persia (fide Roxburgh) ; 5. China. 

3. Iromora GLABERRIMA Boj. ex. Bouton in Hook. Journ. Bot. i., 357 
[1834] ; Baker., Flor. Maurit. 211. I. grandiflora C. B. Olarke in Flor. 
Brit. Ind.iv., 198, not of Lamk. either as to description or as to synonyms cited, 
and excluding the synonyms I. longiflora, I. macrantha, I. tuba ; Convolvulus 
tuba; Calonyction grandiflorum and C, longiflorum, which are all — I. longi- 
flora R. Br. (I. trichosperma Bl.) : also the synonym LI. jucunda which is a 
distinct species: also the synonyms Convolvulus grandiflorus Linn. f.; 
Casper; Calonyetion asperum, which arezl. Yomm: also the synonym 
C. pseudo-imnuricatum, which is nof, by its description, distinguishable from 
I. muricata.—The Coast MOON-FLOWER. 

Substitute for localities of F. B. I. :— 

SrA-smomES OF India: Travancore, at Quilon Rottler / Laccadives, 
Betrapar Hume! Alcock ! Ceylon, at Dichwale, close to the sen, Thwaites 
C. P. n, 3536! Coromandel coast, Wight! Sunderbuns, Kurs! Heinig! 
Arracan coast, at Copal, Kurz! in Diamond Island, Prain! Andaman 
Group: Great Coco, Prain! Little Coco, Prain ! Narcondam, Praín ! | p 
South Andaman, at Perseverance Bay, Kurz! Rungachang, Prain! | 
Navy Bay, Port Mouat, and many other points on the coast, King's | 
Collectors! Nicobars: E. H. Man! l » 

The plant common in the Deccan is I. longiflora ; that from Dolos- 3 
bage district, Ceylon is I. jucunda. 

This species ia easily recognised by its close. general resemblance to the true 
moon-flower, nnd as easily differentiated by its hnbitnt, by it#-incladed stamens, 
by its blunt sepals, and by its hairy seeds, From I. longiflora |I. trichosperma) it is 
as onsily differentiated by its leaves never being lobed or hastate; though somo- 
times those of L longijtora are entire and therefore not distinguishable from those 
of I. glaberrima, the corolla-tube of I, longiflora is rather widely funnel- -shaped below. 
the limb, while that of I. glaberrima is straight asin the truo moon-flower, Kurz 
(For, Flor. Brit. Burma ii, 218) in hi» Ipomoea campanulata, which is mainly 
Argyreia tiliaefolia, has also included this plant. 

4. Ivoma@a LONGIFLORA R. Br., Prodr. Flor. Nov. Holl. 484 [1810] 
(not I. longiflora Humb. § Bonpl. ex. Willd. in Enum. Hort. Berol, in 207; 
[1809] which is 1. bona-nox Linn.) ; — Flor. Austral, iv., 418. P 
latiflora Roem. § Schult, Syst. iv., 240 [1819]. I. macrantha Roo 
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Schult. Syst. iv., 251 [1819]. T. Bl. Bijdr. 710 [1825]; os E 
Olarka in Flor. Brit. Ind. iv., 198 onion eren —— s which 
ds a distinct species). Convolvulus latiflorus Deer. in Lamk, Encyc. Meth, 
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iii, 561: C, grandiflorns Jacq., Hort. Vindol. iii. t. 69 (not of Linn. fil. 
even in part): C. longiflorus Spreng., Syst i, 595. Calonyction specio- 
sum Choisy, Conv. Or. 59 var, a. vulgare, DC. Prodr. ix., 345 in part, and 
VAR. s. laeve, Prodr. l. c., altogether; Miq., Flor. Ind. Bat. ii., 596 (where 
the same confusion exists): C. trichospermum Choisy, Cont. Or. 60, and 
DO. Prodr, ix., 346; Miq., Flor. Ind. Bat. ii, 598. C. diversifolium 
Hassk. Flora (1842) Beibl. p. 189; Pl. Jav. Rar. 523—The Wipe- 
rUDED Moows-FrLowtn. 

Add to localities of F. B. I. :— 

Western India: Kanara, Talbot! CurrraGONG; Fenoa Hill, King's 
Collectors! ANpAMANsS: Hills near Port Monat, King's Collectors! Add 
to distribution :— Australia, West Indies. 

The usually lobed leaves (they are not however always lobed in Old World 
specimens, and do not seem to be soin American ones) and the funnel shaped 
corolla-tube distinguish this specios very well The reversal of the leaf-character 
in this, as compared with I. bona-nor, is worth mentioning: in that species it is in 
America that the leaves may be either lobed or entire, but are usually lobed ; wild 
specimens of the Asiatic form of the “trac Moon-flower " seem nover to have lobed 
leaves. 

4b. Ipomoea Yomae Kurz, For. Flor. Brit. Burma, ii. 218 [1877] ; 
leaves deep-cordate, sinus usually obtuse, long acuminate, membranous, 
generally glabrous except the nerves above, always sparsely or closely 
adpressed-pilose beneath as are the petioles and the younger branches ; 
pedicels short axillary 1 (rarely 2 or 3)-üd., sepals ovate subacute 
subequal externally adpressed pilose, in fruit glabrescent; corolla 
hypocrateriform, tube long straight glabrous externally ; stamens in- 
cluded; capsule ovoid; seeds dark brown velvety throughout with 
shaggy margins. I. trichosperma C. B. Clarke in F. B. I, iv., 198 in 
part, not of Blume. Convolvulus grandiflorus Linn. f., Suppl. 136 as to des- 
cription, and extluding the syn. Rheede, Hort. Malab. t. 50. C. asper 
Wall. Cat. n. 1388. Calonyction speciosum Choisy var. y pubescens, 
Choisy, DO. Prodr. ix., 345 as to the description. C, asper Choisy. DC. 
Prodr. ix., 345, ín part. C. mollissimum Zoll., Syst. Verzeichn. 131 ; Mig., 
Flor. Ind. Bat. ii. 597. 

Sinner: Wallich! Peau  Yomah, Kwws! TrwassERIM : Mawayda, 
Gallatly ! Distrib. Java. 

A large climber, branchlets muricate; leaves 4-8 in. by 3-7 in., petioles 1-3 in. ; 
pedicels 4-1 in, thickened in fruit under the capsule, on axillary peduncles with 
pulvinar swellings on branch at their base, 1-1 in. long if 1-fld. 1-24 in. long 
when 2 or 3-fid,, sepala 4 in long, somewhat onlarged in fruit; corolla white, tube 
6-6 in. long; capsule ovoid 1 in. long | in. in diam, 

4c. Ipomopa jUCUNDA Thw., Enum. 211 [1860]; leaves rounded 
cordate, rather long acuminate entire glabrous above tomentose beneath 
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as are the petioles; pedicels axillary, 1-3-fld., puberulous as long as the 
petioles; sepals ovate-oblong mucronulate externally hirsnte; corolla 
hypocrateriform, tube straight puberulous externally ; stamens included ; 
capsule large depressed-ovoid ; sceds densely clothed throughout with 
very long greyish-brown silky hairs. I, longiflora Benih., Flor. 
Austr. iv., 419 in note. I. grandiflora C. B. Clarke, Flor. Brit. Ind., iv. 
198 in part, not of Lamk. à; 

Cerros: Dolosbage district, rare, Thwaites n. 3448 ! 

A large lofty night-flowering climber ; leaves 3) in. by 3in., petioles and pedicels 
2 im; pedicels usually 1-fid.; sepals 1 in. long, sub-reflexed in fruit; corolla white, 
tube Z in. long, limb 4 in. across; capsule } in. long about 1 in, in diam. 

e 


Svp-aENUS III. Paarsitts. A 


Bb. IroworA cowxaESTA R. Br., Prodr. Fl. Nov. Holl. 485 [1810]; 
lenves broadly or deeply cordate acute entire or slightly 3-lobed, softly 
sparingly hirsute above, more densely below; flowers large in congested 
cymes on long peduncles with sometimes a foliar bract close to the 
flowers; sepals long lanceolate acuminate; corolla suddenly campanu- 
late from a short narrow cylindric base. I. congesta Penth. Fl. Austral. 
iv, 417. Convolvulus congestus Spreng. Syst. 1, 601. Pharbitis insn- 
laris Choisy, Conv. Or. 57 ; DO. Prodr, ix., 341, Ipomoea insularis Steud, 

Cuitracona: Kodala Hill, King's Collector! MALAY PENINSULA: 
Singapur, Hullett! Disruim, N. Australia, Polynesia. 

A tall hirsute climber; leaves 3-6 in. by 2-5 in, petioles 2-3 in., peduncles 
3-7 in., softly hairy ns are the petioles and stem, foliar bracts when present 1j in. 
by 4-4 ins with cuneate more rarely sub-cordate base; cymes 3-7 fld.; sepals } in. 
long; corolla blue-purple or mixed red and blue, nearly 3 in. long. 

Mr. Hullett has noted on his specimen (n. 646) “Jany. 1885: blue convolvulus, 
wild? Have never seen it in seed.” Perhaps therefore it is only an escape. It is 
not however atall frequent in cultivation in India and its occurrence in tho 
Chittagong Hill Tracts in at least a thoroughly naturalised stato leads the writer 
to provide a description. 

10. Ipomoea pissecta Willd 

Add to localities of F. B. I :— 

Upper Borma: Shan Hills, 4,000 ft., Collett! King's Collectors ! 


Sun-GENUS IV. Anrsesa. 


13. Irow«&A RARLERIOIDES Benth. 

Add to localities of F. B. I.:— 

Upper Burma: Shan Hills: Meiktiln, Collett! Koni, Prazer ! 

13 b. Ivoma@a nana Coll. § Hemsl, Journ. Linn. Soc. xxviii, 97; 
leaves simple shortly petioled or sub sessile, thickly herbaceous, obovate- 


lanceolate or narrow-oblong obtuse or acute, base cuneate, margin — 
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entire on both surfaces sparsely hirsute with long strigose hairs; 
flowers axillary solitary, peduncles short, sepals narrow lanceolate 
acuminate unequal externally pilose; corolla narrowly infundibuliform 
sparsely hairy externally; stamens included, filaments birsute. 

Borsa ; Shan Hills, 4,000 ft., common, Collett ! 

An erect or asconding herb, 6-12 in. high, root fusiform; leaves 14-24 in. 
Sepala 4 in. long. Corolla 24-3 in. long, 14 in. across mouth. 

The sepals in fruit nre reflexed, but the fruits themselves have fallen, and it is 
not krfown whether they have been capsules or berries. The flowers are very like those 
of Ipomma barlerioides, but the plant has the facies of a Letisomia rather than of 
an Ipomoa, 

13 c. Iromea poprartensis Coll. § Hemsl, Journ. Linn, Soc. xxviii., 
97; leaves simple shortly petioled narrowly oblong lanceolate or some- 
times linear apiculate, entire, on both surfaces sparsely hirsute with 
short strigose hairs; flowers axillary on short peduncles with usually 
1, rarely 2-3 flowers ; sepals ovate-lanceolate acuminate or lingar lanceo- 
late, pilose externally as are the lanceolate bracts at the base of the 
very short pedicels; corolla narrowly infundibuliform sparsely hairy 
externally ; stamens included filaments papillose. 

Urrer Burma: on Popah Daoung, Collett! Shan Hills, near Boi 
Tat, 3,000 ft., and at Meiktiln, Collett / 
^ A very slender twiner, leaves lb-4 in. long, sepals 4-1] in. long, 4-1 in. wide, 
purplish ; corolla purple 2 in. long, 1 in. wide at mouth. 

This species also has flowers very like those of Ipomma barlerioides, None of 
the specimens have ripe fruita; tho largest unripe ones present are in. in din- — 
meter sub-globose smooth with a thin pericarp, which however shows no trace of 
ultimate dehiscenco. The plant suggests by ita general facies that it may be a 
Lettsomia, in which case it would come nearest L. barbata Clarke and LD. Mastersit 
Prain. = 

“ ^ 
Scp-aogNvs VI. EutPOMOEA. 


20. IPOMOEA PES-TIGRIDIS Linn. 


à Add to localities of F. B. I. :— 
B Upper Bursa: Sagaing, Pyinmana, Fort Stedman, King's Collectors ! 
9}. Ipomoea ERIOCARPA Br. - 
Add to localities of F. B. I.:— 
TTENASSERIM: Moulmein, Falconer! Burma: Rangoon, Cleghorn ! * 


Shan Hills, 3,000 ft. Collett ! 
92. IrowozA Stookrsi Clarke. 
Add to localities of F. B. I.: 
Cents. Inpta: Goonah, King! 
M" 27. IPOMOEA POLYANTHA Mig. . 
. The synonym Convolvulus polyanthus Wall Cat. n. 1378 should be 
J. um. 14 
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omitted, Wall, Cat. n. 1378 is Ipomoea staphylina Room. & Schult. "y 
var. malayana Prain (Lettsomin sumntrana Mig.) 

VAR, affinis is now reported from Chittagong, Khasia Hills, Shan 
Hills, and Tenasserium in addition to the localities mentioned in £F. B 
I. ; it is further distributed to Yunnan. 

28, lroworkA RENIFORMIS, Choisy. 

Add to localities of F. B. 1,:— 

Urrer Burma: * near Amerapoora in fields, Wallich ! 

30. IrowoEA OBSCURA, Ker. 

VAR. lypica; add to localities of F. B. I.:— 


Throughout Tenasserim; in Burma from Rangoon to Bhamo and ^ 
the Shan states: Andamans, frequent. * w 
VAR. gemella ; add to localities : — " 


CENiL. India; Goonah, King! S. Indira: Dindygul, King! 
This form hardly deserves varietal rank. 

33. IPOMOEA FORANOIDES Clarke. i 1 
Add to localities of F. B. I. :— | 


















N.-W. HiwarnaYA: Garhwal Babur, King! Naca Hiris: Kohima, i 
C. B. Clarke, Prain! " 
34. IPOMOEA CYNANCHIFOLIA Clarke. J 
Add to distribution of F. B. I, : ——Sonth-W est China. . 


Dr. J. Anderson collected this species nt Poneshee in Yunnan. 

96. IPOMOEA DENTICULATA Choisy. (1 

Substitute for localities of F. B. I.:— | 

SEA-SHORES OF India, Iwpo-cmiNA AND Matava: Westn. India; 
Kanara, Talbot ! Laccadives ; Minikoi, Alcock ! Ceylon, at Galle, Thwaites! 
Arracan; at Akyab, frequent along the sea-shore, Kurs ! Kobah, Kurz! È 
Diamond Island, Prain! Andaman Group: Narcondam, Great Coco, 
Little Coco, Praín ! S. Andaman, King's Collectors! Rutland Island, 
Little Andaman, Prain! Nicobars; Kamorta, Kurz! Great Nicobar, 
Kurz! Malay Peninsula; Perak, Scortechini ! Penang, Curtis! Pahang, 
Ridley ! Tm 

42. IPOMOEA STAPHYLINA Roem. § Schult. 

VAR. typica: corolla wide-campannlate from a very short narrow | 
cylindric base, usually 1-2, very rarely lin. long. and i — 
lin. dium. at limb, - Ms — 


Te WA Sue CO pers 
Wall, «à Gil tha looses droopy tha Pang doo ya ! 
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Manav PgxiNSULA; Perak; Kunstler! Penang, Wallich! DisTkRiIb. 
Sumatra. ” 


Wall. Cat. n. 1378 ia exactly the samo na authentic specimons of Letteomia suma. 
(rana collected by Teyemann in Sumatra. Though the two varieties differ so 


markedly in the shape of the corolla, the loaves, calyces, ovaries and capsules nro _ 


identical. ‘The corolla in the Malay variety is much as in the Indian, red purple 
at the base, white streaked with pink near tho mouth. 

49 b. Ivomoca NYMPHAEFOLIA BL, Bijdr. 719 [1825] not of Grise- 
bach [1866]; leaves orbicular-ovate, shortly acuminate entire glabrous 
on both surfaces or sparingly hairy ou the nerves beneath, peltate with 
a rounded or slightly retuse base, the floral leaves more deeply cut and 
at times cordate with a narrow sinus; flowers large in loose cymes on 
a common peduncle sometimes shorter than the petioles sometimes 
longer than the leaves; sepals broad obtuse coriaceous nearly equal ; 
corolla wide eampanulate glabrous externally; capsule large. Lpomaa 
peltata Choisy, Conv. Or. 70 (1833) ; DO. Prodr. ix., 359; Mig. Flor. Ind. 
Bat. ii., 605; Benth., Flor. Austral. iv., 418; Baker, Flor. Maurit. 208. 
I. Rumphii Mig., Flor. Ind. Bat. ii., 605. Convolvulus peltatus Linn., 
Sp. PL 1194. Spiranthera peltata Boj., Hort. Maurit. 226.—Rheede 
Herb. Amboin. v., 428, t. 157 (both figures). 

Perak: Pangkor, Scortechini n. 1074! Distri. Mascarene Islands 
to Malaya, N. Australia and Polynesia, 

A tall woody climber; leaves 6-10 in. by 5-8 in.; Cymes 4-15-fld.; sepals 
glabrous 2 in. in flower, nearly 1 in. in fruit; corolla 2-2) in., yollowish-white with 
red spots in the Mascarene Islands, yellow or white or purplish in Malaya, white 
in N. Australia and Polynesia: anthers hirsute; capsule 1 in. in diam. ; seeds piloso, 
Ipomoea Grisebachii (I. nymphiofolin Griseb., Cat. Pi, Cub, (1866), i» not this plant. 
Tho flowers in Kumphius' figures aro much too small; otherwise tho description 
and figures leave no doubt as to thia being the plant intended. 

43. IPOMOEA CAMPANULATA Linn. 

var. typica. Add to synonyms of F. B. I. :— Argyreia tilinefolia 
Kurs, For. Flor. Brit. Burma ii., 215., not of Wight. and delete syn. I 
campanulata Kurs, l. c. 218. 

Kurz's Argyreia tiliaefolia, ns his elaborate description and all hia specimens 
in forb, Calcutta show, is Ipomoa campanulata Linn, which extends from South- 
West Yunnan (Anderson!) and thé Shan States (Mandera! King's Collectors !) to 
Tonasserim. Argyreia tiliaefolia, n purely Ben-»hore species, ison the other hand 
the plant described by Kurz, l.c, and named by him in Herb. Calcutta, Ipomoea 
campanulata, thaggh he has included in this specios his specimens of Ipomoea 
(Calonyction) glaberrima na well. 

van. illustris. Add to localities of F. B. I. :— 

Cerros: Thwaites! Suxpernoss: Heinig! Anrracax: month of 
Kolodyne river, Kurs! Coco group, Proin ! South Andaman, King! Prain? 
King's Collectors ! Niconans: King’ sCollectors ! Mauay PgsiNSULA: Penang, 
Curtis ! 
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This vory distinct sea-shore form seems, ns Mr, Clarke suggests, to deserve 
specific rank. Though collected by Kurz, itis not incladed by him either in his 
Ipomoea campanulata or his Argyreia tiliaefolint ; n note in Herb, Calcutta showe 
that he shared Mr. Clarke's opinion that it is perhaps deserving of specific rank, 

44. JTromoera LACTEA Wall. ex Voigt. in Hort. Suburb. Calcutta 361 
[1845]. Convolvulus lactens Wall, ex Grah. Cat. Bomb. Pl. 133. 
Ipomoea Gomezii C. B. Clarke in Flor. Brit. Ind. iv., 211 [1883] in part, 
and as to the Tavoy plant only. 

Assam: foot of Naga Hills, Masters! Tenasserim: Tavoy, Gomes. 

There is not now at Caleutta a specimen collected by Gomez in Tavoy, but there 
is n specimen collected in the Calouttn Garden, noted as being raised from seed 


received from Burma from Gomez, nnd named in Dr. Wallich's own handwriting 
Convolvulus lacteus. 





Tho calyx and corolla in this species closely resemble those of Ipomoea nymphae. 
folia but are twice as large; in fruit the onlyx and capsule are nearly thrice as 
large. Asin J. nymphoefolia the seeds are hairy, the corolla externally is glabrous. 
E lactea in fruit still more closely resembles a macrocarpous form of I. petaloidea 
from the Andamans and the Malayan Archipolago, This plant, which the writer ! 
had supposed to be the Andaman one included by Mr. Clarke under Ipomoea Gomesii 
has n corolla smaller than that of I. lactea, nnd is shaggy externally even when full 
grown, whereas the corolla of I. lactea ia glabrous externally even in bud, Dr. Stapf, 
however, informis the writer that while the Andaman plant referred to is certainly 
not J, lactea it does not appear to be J. petaloidea either. “It is, however," Dr, 
Stapf says, “n very poor one. There is one flower mounted with it, though not 
exactly attached ;"" he nleo says that, though the calyx agrees with that of tho 
variety of J. petaloidea referred to, ‘the shrivelled corolla seems to have had a 
narrow tube about two inches long and is glabrous outside. This description 
would suit a badly prepared spocimon of Ipomwa glaberrima, nnd it is not impossible 


that, so far at least ns the flower is concerned, the Andamans I. Gomesii will bave 
to be referred to that speciosa. 





45. Tromoea crmosa Roem. § Schult. . 4 


VAR. typica. Add to localities of F. B. L:—Equally abundant in ` 


Indo-China from Upper Assam and Bhamo to the Andamans and 
Nicobars, and the Malay Peninsula, ; 


To thif belong all tho synonyms of the F. B. I. except Convolvulus wmbellatus 


9n. 
Wall (Cat. n. 2329), which is from a plant grown in the Calcutta Botanio Garden. 9— 


It forma the type hoisy's Jpomaa cymosa van. culta, and is porhaps a synonym — 
of Ipomwa umbellata Moyer. 


var. culta; Choisy, DO. Prodr. ix. 371; leaves cordate with 


an obtuse sinus and rounded auricles, softly velvety tomentose on both 


surtaoes, Sowers ui dark-yellow. Convolvülus umbellatus 
Wall. Oat. v. 2239, i mbella 










5 Lower BENGAL: naturalised in various places near the Royal 
~ Botanic Garden, Kurz! Mara Peninsuta: Perak; at Sungah Ryah, =i 
Kunstler! Li * T 
L * 
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The cymes inthis plant are almost umbellato and the leayes, which are 4 by 
34 in., nre much wider than in VAR. typica, where also the corolla is pure white or 
white tinged with yellow. " The calyx and seeds are exactly as in I. cymosa, but the 
corolla-is considerably larger, and in size and colour agrees with that of Ipomoea 
umbellata. Mey. (Prim, Flor. Eeseq. 99), nn American plant with very similar leaves 
equally deeply cordate, but with an acute sinus and glabrous above very sparingly 
hireute below, This latter difference is no greater than exists between different 
forma of I. cymosa proper, and it is probable that I. cymosa, VAR. culta, and I. umbet- 
lata are bat forms of ono plant which is only a variety, as Bentham (Flor, Austral, 
iv., 423) suggests, of T. cymosa. 

It has always been supposed that Wallich'as Convolvulus umbellatus, cult. in 
Hort. Caleutta, was derived from American seed; it now seems as probable that 
Wallich's plant was of Malayan origin. 

— Dr. Stapf who has kindly examined this plant, doubts very much that it is 
entitled to varietal rank. He also addas “it is extremely like J. umbellata Meyer, 
from America, and I cannot find charactera to separate them." 


45b. Ipomoea RUBENS Ohoisy, Convolv. Or. 81 and DO. Prodr. ix., 
371. Convolvulus rubens Wall. Cat. 1421. C. glandulosus Ham. in 
Wall Cat. 2252. Lettsomia rubens Clarke, Flor. Brit. Ind. iv., 195. 


North BrsGAL: Rangpur, at Pirganj, Hamilton; Paurnea, near 
Caragola, Kurz! Assam : Jenkins! Gibson ! Goalpara, Hamilton ! Simons ! 
Gauhati, Jenkins / Silhet, DeSilva ! Cachar, Keenan. 


This is, as Choisy saya, an Ipomoea not a Lettsomia. M. Choisy does not appear 
to have seen fruit; Mr. Clarke says, loc. cit., that he had not seen any. The plant, 
Mr. Clarke adds, has been supposed a Rivea ; its facies suggests an Ipomoea in the 
vicinity of I. cymosa VAR. culta, from which however, it differs in having fewer flowers 
in tho umbelliform cymes, a tomentose calyx, a corolla which is whitish-parple ins- 
tead of dark yellow, and strigose on the plaits externally instead of quite glabrous, 
as well as in having glabrous in place of hirsnte seeds. 

There is no example of Hamilton's Convoleulus glandulosus at Calcutta, at Kew, 
or in the type set of Wallich's Herbarium at the Linnean Society ; what however is 
evidently, from Choisy's description, the same thing, ia represented at Calcutta by 
specimens collected in Assam (exact locality not stated) by Gibson, and. at Gankati 
by Jenkins. These spocimens have rather larger leaves than any of the others 
densely velvety tomentose on both surfaces, and closely resembling those of 
Argyreia Rorburghit. There is however not the slightest difference na to calyx or 
corolla between these specimens and those which form the of Ipomæa rubens, 
so that tho separation of a variety lanata, proposed by hoisy, appears to be 
hardly necessary, The Goalpara specimens in Wallich’s Herbarium (Convolvulus 


 bifdus, Ham. Wall. Cat. n. 1421/B and n. 1421/C) are identical with those of DeSilva 


from Silhet (Wall Cat. n. 1421/1) on which the species was founded. Kurz's Purnes 
specimens haveslenves less densely hirsute above. 

The species is evidently very^closely related to the noxt one of which there is 
not a specimen at Calcutta. Being unable to separate it by Mr. Clarko's description 
and figure, the writer asked that the two ht be compared at Kow where the type 
of Ipomea Wattii ia preserved. Dr, Stapf, o has kindly made the comparison at 
Kow writes :—" Lettsomia rubens Clarke, and Ipomoea Watts are very liko; but note 


. hl 
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the sopala, which are narrower and acate in tho latter.” This appears to bo tho only 
tangible distinction, and is perhaps hardly sufficient to separato the two plants; till 
however, full material of Jpomeo Wattii is available it would be impropor to propose 
the formal reduction of Mr. Clarke's species, a description of which, taken from the 
author's original diagnosis and figure, is given here. 

45 c. Ipromora Wartu Clarke, Journ, Linn. Soc. xxv., 49, t. 22; 
leaves ovate-cordate nente, sparingly hairy above and on tho nerves 
beneath, peduncles long, 3-5-fld., sepals widely oblong acute, hairy. 

Naca Hitis: Kohima, alt. 5,000 feet, Clarke. 

Scandent. Leaves 34-24 in., somewhat deeply cordate; petiole 2-3 in. Peduncles 
3-5 in., pedicels 1 in. Sepals 4-& in. Corolla 14 in. long, and ns much across, white 
with a purple tinge. Capsule glabrous 4-4 in. diam., socds glabrous, 

The chief differeneo, apparently the only one, between this and Zpomaoaa rubens 
lies, ns already said,in the sepals, which are here widely oblong acute, while in 
I. rubens they are widely oblong obtuse nnd rather shorter. 

From the figure quoted, the artist has altogether omitted the tomoentum of 
leaves nnd calyx, while the sepals are shown as lanceolate instead of widely oblong. 


46. IPOMOEA PETALOIDEA Choisy. 

VAR, typica; add to localities of F. B. I. :— 

Benan: Kurs! Wood! Revd. Campbell! C£NTL. Indira: Godaveri 
district, Beddome ! Gamble! Sagor, Vicary ! 

vam. pauciflora Clarke, Flor. Brit. Ind. iv., 212. I. petaloidea, var. ? 
foliis fere linearibus Coll. $ Hemsl., Journ. Linn. Soc., xxvii, 97. I. 
petaloidea van. linearifolia Kurz. Mss. in Herb. Cale. Add to localities :— 

Burma : Pegu, at Palawa Zeik, Tonkyeghnt, Aurz! Shan Hills, at 
Pwehla, 4000 feet, Collett ! Southern Shan States, Manders ! 

This very distinct-looking variety has also been collected by Dr. King near 
Mussorie, in the district where it was first obtained by Dr. Thomson. 

var. andamanica Prain; sepals larger, enlarging in fruit, capsule 
much larger. Convolvulus platypeltis Span. Linnea xv., 338. 

ANDAMANS: Kurs! King's Collectors! Common. Distrib: Timor. 

The fruit of this closely resembles Ipomaa lactea Wall., but the corolla is much 
smaller and is shaggy externally, Spanoghe's Timor plaut, referred by Miquel to 
I. petaloidea, is evidently this form. 

46 b. Lromora Kingu Prain: leaves narrow ovate cordate acute 
with shallow or deep rounded sinus and rounded auricles, glabrous 
above or with the midrib sometimes puberulous, sparingly hirsute on 
the nerves beneath, petioles long puberulous; peduncles glabrous longer 
than the petioles, bearing sometimes 1-3, more often a lax branching 
cyme of 5-12 flowers, with long smooth pedicels thickened, even in 


flower, under the calyx; flowers large, sepals broad ovate obtuse glab- 
rous coriaceous, with membranous margins nearly equal; corolla wide * 


| — glabrous exernally ; capsule large, seeds uniformly cove 
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with long brownish-grey hairs. Ipomoea cymosa var. macra 0. B. 
Olarke, Flor. Brit. Ind. iv., 212; Journ. Linn. Soc., XXV., 49. 

Sikkim: Rishap, ete., 2500-5000 feet, very common, King! Gam- 
mis! Clarke! Gamble! Booran! Parkes ! Cummins! Assam: Khasia Hills, 
Grifith, Hooker! Gaubati, Simons! Dibrugur, Masters! Naga Hills, 
Clarke, Prain! Burma: Karen Hilla, 3000 ft, Kurs! Shan Hills, 
3000 ft., Collett ! 

A large climber: leaves 34-6 in. by 2-4 in., petioles 1-3 in.; peduncles 2-6 in. 
with small deciduous linear bracts at origin of pedicels, which are from 1-2 in, long. 
Sepals 2in., reflexed but not enlarging in fruit. Corolla white, 2) in. long, mouth 
2 in. across. Capsule 1 in diam. 

This ian very distinct species, much nearer to I. petaloidea (with which it 
agrees in having thickened pedicels and of which it has exactly the calyx) than to 
I cymosa. It is however easily distinguished from T. petaloidea by its leaves, which 
are quite like those of I. cymosa, and by its glabrous corolla. 

49. IPOMOEA CARNORA Br. 

Add to localities of F. B. I :— 

PauanG: Ridley ! ý 

56 b. IPOMORA GRACILLIMA Prain; glabrous, leaves pedately lobed, 
lobes narrow, spathulate sub-sinuate, peduncles 1-7 fid., filiform 
elongated, sepals ovate obtuse, corolla small purple, seeds velvety with 
a few long hairs at tip. I palmata van? gracillima, Coll, § Hemsl., 
Journ. Linn. Soc., xxviii., 97. 

Upper Burma: Meiktila, Collett! 

A slender climber; leaves 1-2 in. diam. petioles 1 in.; peduncles much larger 
than leaves (2-4 in.) ; sepals 4 in, corolla }-Ẹ in ; capsule } in. - 

Very closely resembles I. palmata in appearance but is easily distinguished by 
its much longer peduncles, its flowers less than half the size, and ita very difforent 
soods, 


6. LEPISTEMON Bu. 


l|. Lerwrewon FLAvESCENS Bl, Bijdr. 722. Lepistemon Wallichii 
Choisy Convolv. Or, 61; Flor. Brit. Ind. iv. 216. 


Add to localities of F. B. I. :— 

Maray PENINSULA: Perak, at Larut, Scortechini n. 1544! Distrib. 
Java, Borneo; Philippines. 

Lepistemon Wallichii (Convolvulus cephalanthus Wall. Caf. n. 1402; Ipomoea 
Wallichii Steud.) scarcely differs from Lepistemon jlavescena (Tpomoen flavescens 
Steud.) as has been already pointed out by Choisy (DC. Prodr. ix, 348.) Choisy, 
however, has not seen his way to formally uniting the two plants even when 
monographing the natural order; on this account, and also because the goographi- 
cal areas of tho two forma did not then soem to overlap, Mr. Clarke has kept ap the 
distinctive namo and position of the Indian one; he has however, pointed out how 
closely they are related, and how nearly both nre allied to still another form from 
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Borneo and the Philippines. Tho form collected by Father Scortechini in Larat 7 
differs somewhat from both the Indian and tho Java plant; it has the widely 
urceolate corolla. of L. favercens, and therefore is not true L. Wallichii ; at the 
same timeit has sepals that are longer and more lanceolate than even in L. 
Wallichis, and therefore ia not true L. f'avescens. 

Dr. Stapf writes:— " I do not think that L. flavescens, B. Wallichel, nnd the 
Borneo-Philippine plant are specifically distinct. They seem to be very slight 
variations of one species." This opinion, coupled with the communication from nn 
intermediate locality of o form that combines the characters of Steudoel's two 
* species,” lenda the writer to propose the identification of the Indian plant with 
that distributed throughout the Malayan region, 


9. CONVOLVULUS Liss. 


* Erect or diffuse, not twining (except sometimes C. glomeratus); 
stigmas filiform, nearly as long as, or longer than the style. 
(C Spiny or spinescent shrubs or under-shrubs. 


l. * CONVOLVULUS LEIOCALYCINUS Boiss, Flor, Orient. iv., 86; a rigid 
shrub with elongated again dividing branches, young parts adpressed- 
silky, elsewhere glabrous, the ends of branches and peduncles develop- 
ing into short sharp spines, leaves small shortly petioled, shortly silky 
hairy, spathulate oblong subacute with rounded or sub-hastate bases, 
flowers solitary axillary, pedicels shorter than the leaves, sepals glabrous 3 
coriaceous ovate-obtuse mucronulate, corolla white glabrous 5-6 times 
longer than the calyx, ovary hirsute, stigmas filiform, as long ns the 
style. C. lasiophlaeus Jaub. § Spach, IlL, t. 368, O. lycioides Boiss. 
Diagn., Ser. i., 7, p. 29. 

PANJAB Fronmer: Duke! Brittsa BeLUvCHrsTAN : Lace! Distrib. - 
Afghanistan (Bellew); Beluchistan, Persia. 

Height 3-4 fect; leaves 4 in. or less; calyx $ in.; corolla 1-14 in. long, capsule 
ovoid. 

The occurrence of this species just within the British Indian frontier renderg | 
it necessary to supply a description of the plant. It is readily distinguished from 
the next species by its hastate or cordate-based leaves, 

1. * * CosvoLvuLUs spinosus Burm. Flor. Ind, 47, t. 19,f. 4; * 
a low mach-branched shrub with elongated again much divided branches, 
all parts covered with a short adpressed ash-grey silky pubescence, 
the ends of branches developing into sharp slender spines; leaves 
small elliptic subseute, bases narrowed, the uppermost linear and m 
seale-like ; flowers on axillary, 1-3-fld. pedicels as long as tho leaves, y. 
sepals hirsute coriaceous ovate-obtuse, corolla hirsute 3-4 times longer 
than the calyx, ovary hirsute; stigmas filiform as long as the style. B 
C. spinosus Boiss, Flor Or. iv. 87, not of Desr. nor of Eichwald | 
. C. genistóides Jaub. § Spach. Ill. t. 370. * 


= 
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Norra-Wrst Frontier: Nal, Duke. Distre. Afghanistan (Grifith) 
Beluchistan (Stocks); Persia, 

Height 1-3 ft. ; leaves 4-4 in.; calyx $ in. ; corolla 1-1 in. 

A description of this species is necessary for the same reason that calls for 
one of C. leiocalycinus, From that species the longer pedicels, the hirsute calyx 
nnd corolla, and the different loaves, easily distinguish it. 

1. CowvorvuLUvs scinpicus Stocks. 

t t Herbaceous not spinescent. 

4 b. Cox voLvULvs LINEATUS Linn: Boiss, Flor. Or. iv., 97; adpressed 
sericeous, leaves oblong; the lower narrowed into a long petiole, the upper 
most often narrowly linear, cymes few-fld. at the ends of the branches ; 
flowers solitary shortly pedicelled ; sepals oblong lanceolate membran- 
ous at the base, tips herbaceous spreading, corolla 3 times as long as the 
calyx, ovary hirsute. Convolvulus spicefolius Desr. in Lamk, Encycl. 
Meth. iii., 549. C. Besseri Spreng. Syst. i, 610. 

British BreLvccuisTANSN : Quetta, Stocks ! Poxsan FRONTIER : frequent, 
Sanders! Duke! ete. Distnin: Europe, N. Africa, Western Asia, 
Siberia. 

Root-stock woody, stems 4-8 in, herbaceous numerous, ascending or procum- 
bent, lower leaves 2-3 in. by {-} in, petioles 1 in. or longer, stem leaves 2-1 in. ; 
sepala 7 in., ndpressed sericeous ; corolla rose, 1 in., externally adpressed, sericeons 
on the plaita. 

Described for the reasons given under C. leiocalycinus and C. spinosus, 

6. CONVOLVULUS GLOMERATUS Choisy. B 

Add to localities of F. B. I, :— 

RAJPUTANA : Jodhpur, King! ^ à 

7 b. CONVOLVULUS TENELLUS Stocks, Hook. Kew Journ. iv., 172; 
pale-green, sparingly adpressed hirsute, leaves sessile linear, peduncles 
1-3-fld., sepals ovate mucronulate or suddenly acuminate, quite glabrous, 


corolla 3 in. wide, campanulate; ovary glabrous style very long. Con- 


volvulus Stocksii Boiss. Flor. Or. iv., 110 [1879]. C. Rottlerianus var. 


tenella Clarke, Flor. Brit. Ind. iv., 219. 
Scix DE : Cutch, Stoliezka ! Distr, Beluchistan (Stocks! Ball!) 


Erect strictly branched, stems and branches wiry; leaves } in. very narrowly 
linear; peduncles long, 2-2] in.; sepals j in, corolla rose, f in. at mouth, very 
sparingly hispid along the angles, 

This is extremely distinct from C, Rottlerianus, and may be at once recognised ' 
by its glabrous calyx and its much longer scarcely hirsute corolla. 

Boissier'a namo, C. Stockeii, is given because there is a prior name C. tenellu 
(Desr. in Lamk. Encycl.) As the "C, tenellus” of Desrousses isn Brewerio and 
not a Convolvulus, there is no reason why Stock's name should not be used. 


7 c, CONVOLVULUS  sINUATO-DENTATUS, Coll. § Hemsl, Journ. - 


Linn. Soc, xxviii, 98; pubescent, leaves petioled thick cordate- 


J, i 15 " 


- 
*. 
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oblong sub-obtuse sinuate-toothed ; flowers axillary solitary or pube- 
scent; pedicels as long as the leaves bracteolate near the middle; sepals 
coriaceous ovate-obtuse pubescent externally ; corolla twice ns long as 
the calyx, externally hirsute ; ovary glabrous. 
Urrer Burma: Shan Hills, at Pwehla, Collett ! at Koni, Prazer! 
Root-stock thick woody ; stems slender prostrate internodes short ; lenvea 4-1 in. 
long, 1-4 in, across, petioles 4 in. or less; pedicels sometimes 1 ¢ in. long, bracteoles 
2 or l; sepals 4 in.; corolla white, 3 in. 
> ^ Stems twining; stigmas narrowly oblong or linear, shorter than the 
style, 
9. CowvorvvLUS FLAvUS Willd. 
Add to localities of F. B. I. :— 
RAJPUTANA : Mt. Aboo, King! 
11. CONVOLVULUS MICROCALYX Clarke. 
Substitute for localities of F. B. I. :— 
Misumt: Griffith (mixed with Porana paniculata) ! Assam: Jenkins! 


11. PORANA Bury. 


3. PORANA SPECTABILIS Kurz. 

Add to localities of F. B. I.:— 

Assam: Naga Hills, at Nichuguard, Clarke ; Lushai Hills at Chang- 
sil, Prazer! Burman: Shan Hills, Collet?! Anpamans: Coco Islands, 
Prain! S. Andaman, Prain! King's collectors ! 


134. DICHONDRA Fonsr. 


Prostrate creeping small herbs; leaves entire, flowers small 
axillary; corolla campanulate deeply 5-lobed; ovary of 2 distinct 
carpels, each with an almost basal style, and 1 or 2 ovules; stigmas 
capitate. Fruit of 1 or 2 membraneous capsules, each with 1 or rarely 
2 seeds. —Species 2, one tropical American, the other cosmopolitan in 
the tropics. | 

1l. DICHONDRA REPENS Forst; Choisy, DO. Prodr., ix, 451; a 
slender creeping perennial, rooting nt the nodes, hoary with minute pube- 
scence, or silky; leaves long-petioled, orbicalar or reniform; flowers 
solitary on peduncles shorter than the petioles; sepals obovate, very 
short; corolla yellow rather shorter than the calyx; carpels about as 
long as the calyx, nearly globular. R. Br., Prodr., 491; Wall. Cat. 
1339; Benth. Flor. Austral. iv, 438; Coll. y Hemsl., Journ. Linn. Soc. 
xxvii, 99. * LE 

Urren Burma- Taong-Doung Mts., Wallich! Shan Hills, Collett | 

a 
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King's Collectors! Distrein. Tropical and sub-tropical regions of both 
hemispheres: 


Leaves 1-1 in. diam.; petioles sometimes 2 in. (in Wallich's specimens as much 
as 4 in.) long, &epala about 1 line long. 


15. CUSCUTA Liss. 


]. Coscuta nEFPLEXA Roxb. 

Add to localities of F, B. I. :— EG 

Upper Burman: Karen Hills, Mason! Shan Hills, Collett! King's 
Collectors! Hotha, J, Anderson! 

Add to distribution :—China. 

4. CUSCUTA CHINENSIS Lamk, 

Add to localities of F. B. 1.:— 

Urrer Bununa: Shan Hills, King's Collectors ! 





Natural History Notes from H. M. Indian Marine Survey Steamer 
* Investigator,’ Commander O. F. Oldham, R. N., Commanding. Series 
IT., No. 11. An Account of a Recent Collection of Bathybial F ishes from 
the Bay of Bengal and from the Laccadive Sea.—By A. ‘ALCOCK, 
M. B3 C. M. Z. S., Superintendent of the Indian Museum. 


Plates VI & VII. 
[Received 31st May :—Head 6th June.] 


INTRODUCTION. 


The collection of deep-sea fishes recently added to the Indian 
Museum through the exertions of the Marine Zoological Survey isa 
large one and numbers many species, of which only those that appear to 
be either hitherto unknown or new to the Indian record are here noticed. 

In the list of these new forms it is interesting to find Hoplostethus, 
Thyrsites, Bembrops, Pacilopsetta, Chlorophthalmus, Xenomystax, (a re- 
markable deep-sea Eel of the Sauromurmnesocine alliance, lately dis- 
covered by the U. S. Steamer ' Albatross’ off the coast of Ecuador, 
and now appearing in the Laccadive Sea), Nemichthys, and Triacan- 
t hodes. 

The discovery in these waters of representatives of these genera 
shows that the exploration of the Indian Seas is still far from complete, 
and leads us to hope that other unaccountable gaps in our. knowledge of 
the geographical relations of the fish fauna of India may yet be filled up. 
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From recent experience, as from experience gathered in the past, 
it appears thet the most promising ground for exploration, in these 
Seas, is that which lies between 150 and 250 fathoms. 

L may state, in conclusion, that the species here described, but not 
figured, will in all probability be figured in next year's issue (Part ILI.) 
of Illustrations of the Royal Indian Marine Steamer * Investigator.’ 


ACANTHOPTERYGII. 
Family Percide. 
Acropoma, Schleg. 
Parascombrops, Alcock, J. A. S. B., Vol. LVIII, pt. ii., p. 296: FMclanostoimo, 
Dod., Denk, Ak, Wien, XLVIIL, p. 5. 
l. Acropoma philippinense, Gthr. 


Acropoma philippinense, Gthr. Zool, Chall, Exp. Vol. I. pt. vis p. 51. 


Parascombrops pellucidus, Alcock, J. A. S. B., 1889, Vol. LVIII., part ii, p. 
296, Pl. XXII., fig. 1. ; 


This species is characteristic of the Bay of Bengal in water 
between 75 and 150 fathoms deep. 


I take this opportunity of stating that the generic name Parascom- 
brops proposed by me in. 1589 for this species is only a synonym of 
Acropoma, and must therefore be withdrawn, 


Family Scorpenida. , 
Mixovs, C. V. 
2. Minous inermis, Alcock. 


Minous inermis, Alcock, J. A. S. B., 1889, Vol. LVILI., pt. ii., p. 209, Pl, XXII, 
fig. 4; and Annals and Magazine of Natural History, Sept. 1892, p. 207. 
Specimens of this species dredged this year in the Bay of Bengal 
off Madras, at 133 fms., are encrusted with the same commensal Hydroid 
(Stylactis minoi) as the specimens dredged off the Máhánaddi, off the 
Godavari, and off the Malabar Coast in previous years. This confirms 
the already fairly well established opinion that the relation between 
the Hydroid aud the Fish is a fixed and definite one. 


Family Berycidz. : 
HorrosrgTuUvs, C. V, 


3. Hoplostethus mediterraneum, C. V. 
For 8ynonomy, vide Günther, ‘Challenger’ Deep-sea Fishes, p. 21. 


A fine specimen dredged in the Day of Bengal at Station 162, 145- 


250 fms., is a new addition to the record of the Indian Fauna, 
c 
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Family Trichiuride. 
TurgsirTES, C. and V. 
4. Thyrsites bengalensis, n. sp., Pl. VL, fig. 1. 

Closely related to Thyrsites prometheoides, Blkr. 

B ba 
D.7. 0D.J8 5d ii. 

Length of head two-sevenths of the total (caudal included), and 
twice the greatest height of the body. 

The snout, which bas the usual Trichiarid form, is two-fifths of the 
head in length, and twice the diameter of the eye. 

Tho nostrils are small pores situated well in front of the eye. The 
mouth is large, and the upper jaw-bones are massive: the maxilla reaches 
to a point midway between the anterior border of the orbitand the pupil. 
There is a single row of distant fang-like teeth in the premaxillary, 
which in front, to the number of three or four, are of great size: the 
mandibular teeth are similar in size form and arrangement, bat only 
two—the front oue on each side—are enlarged, and these but slightly. 
There is a single row of small sharp distant teeth on each palatine. 
Gill-opening extremely wide. Pseudobranchis large. 

The head and body are invested in a thick silvery scaleless skin. 
The lateral line bifarcates at the level of the 5th or 6th dorsal spine, 
the upper branch running along the base of the dorsal fin, the lower 
descending with a curve to the middle line, or a little ventrad of it, 
and then taking a somewhat sinuous course to the caudal. 

The longest (middle) spines of the long first dorsal fin are two- 
thirds the greatest body height in length: the second dorsal, like the 
anal, is low and short: the two spurious finlets are incompletely iso- 
lated in both fins. 

The caudal is large and deeply forked. 

The delicate pectorals are not quite half as long as the head. 
The ventrals, which arise close together on the abdominal profile a 
little in advance of the pectorals, are each reduced to a single fluted 

ine. 
— In correlation with the strong jaws and large fangs the stomach 
is huge, its length being one-third of the total (caudal included). In 
the specimen dissected there is a small air-bladder and seven large 
but delicate pyloric cwca. 

Colours in spirit: burnished silver, with the mid-dorsal line, from 
snout to caudal, blue-black: fins hyalige, the spinous dorsal with a 
black edge which is broadest in front, the tips of the lobes of the 
caudal fiu dusky. | 





2 on 
A. i132 ii, P. 14, Wake 
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The largest specimen measures 5°25 inches. 
Loc. Bay of Bengal, Station 162, 145/250 fathoms. This species has 
the truc bathybial facies. 


Family Trachinide. 
Group Trachinina. 
Bemprors, Steindachner. 


Bembrops, Steindachner, SB. Ak. Wien, 1877, Y ol, LXXIV., pt. m p- 211, 
Bathypercis, Alcock, J. A. S. B. 1893, Vol. LXII., pt. ii., p. 177. 


5. Bembrops caudimacula, Stdr. 
Bembrops caudimacula, Stdr., SB. Ak. Wien, 1877, Vol. LX XIV, pt. i, p. 212. 
Two small specimens of this species were dredged in the Bay of 


Bengal, at Station 170, 107 fathome, this being the first report of the 
occurrence of the species in Indian waters. 


6. Bembrops platyrhynchus, (Alcock). 
Rathypereis platyrhynchus, Alcock, J. A. 5. B., 1893, Vol. LXII. pt. ii, p. 178. 


Bay of Bengal, 128 fathoms. 

I must apologize to Professor Steindachner for having, when des- 
cribing this species last year, overlooked his very clear and complete 
acconnt of his new genus Bembrops from Japan; and I must now state 
that Bathypercis is merely a synonym of Bembrops, and must be with- 
drawn. 


Family Pediculati. 
Lormnics, Art. 
7. Lophius lugubris, n. sp. 

Very closely allied to L. mutilus, mihi. 

B.6. D.3/1/7-8. A.5-6 C.8 P.13. V.1/5. 

Cephalie disk subcircular, its diameter not quite one-half the 
total (caudal included) : its upper surface studded with scattered knobs 
and spines, none of which are of predominant size: the mouth-cleft 
traverses the whole breadth of the disk. 

Depressible fangs in a single series along the premaxillary, except 


at the symphysis, where there are also a few small teeth of a second 

series; and in three irregular series in the mandible. A single rigid 

fang, or a pair, at either extremity of the head of the vomer; and 
I 


au uneven row of 4 or 5 rigid fangs along each palatine. 


Eyes small, their major diameter being about one-seventh the 
* Sas roe 


— i 
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length of the head: two diameters apart. Gill-cleft contracted: three 
gills. The skin is loose and glandular, and round the edge of the disk 
and along the sides of the tail there is a scanty fringe of cutaneous 
filaments. ‘The dorgal spines are simple filaments, the first two of 
which stand close together on the snout: the third is about twice 
the length of the second and as long as the cephalic disk in the 
after half of which it arises. Thesecond part of the spinous dorsal 
is represented by a single filament about two eye-lengths long, arising 
near the hinder limit of the cephalic disk. 

Colours in spirit: very dark sepia mottled with black: tongue 
dusky. Length 4. 25 inches. 

Loc. Station 151, off Colombo, 142 to 400 fms. 

This species is very closely related to Lophius mutilus, mihi (J, A. 
S. B., Part II of 1893; and Zoology of the R. I. M. S. ‘Investigator’, 
Fishes, Part II, pl. X, fig. 2), from which it chiefly differs in having the 
second part of the spinous dorsal fin represented by a single well- 
developed spine, instead of by two hidden rudiments. 


HarigvTEA, C. & V. 


8. Halieutwa fumosa, n. sp. 


B.6. D4 A.4. 0.9. P.13. V. 5. 

Body remarkably thin and depressed. The greatest length of the 
cephalic disk, which is half the total, caudal included, is only four-fifths 
of its greatest breadth. 

The spines on the dorsal integument, with the exception of those 
along the rostral and supra-orbital margin and those on the edge of the 
disk and along each side of the tail, are mere spicules, quite different 
from the large stellate spines of the other species; and the ventral inte- 
gument is thick, soft and glandular, and is absolutely smooth. The 
cleft of the mouth is two-fifths the breadth of the wide disk. 

Eyes large, their diameter being between one-seventh and one-eight 
the length of the cephalic disk: interorbital space very slightly con- 
cave. 

The caudal fin is half the length of the tail, or one-fourth the total, 
itsclf included, and is equal in length to the pectorals: the long narrow 
ventrala are just over two-thirds the length of the pectorals. 

Colours in spirit: upper surface smoky blue becoming hyaline 
round the edge of the disk, under surface hyaline, finely and closely 
speckled with silver: dorsal fin blackish: pectorals and candal broadly 
and darkly banded in the distal half, and often milk-white at tip: 
numerous fine jet black filaments on the upper surface of the disk: 
a black ring round the orbit. * 
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The largest specimen—a mature female—is about 4 inches long, and 


2:4 inches across the disk. 


Loc. Bay of Bengal, Station 162, 145 to 250 fms. 


Synopsis oF THE INDIAN Spercrigs oF Halieut;ra, 


I. Disk markedly broader than long, with the spinature of its dorsal surface 
remnrkably feeble, and with the skin of its ventral surface soft, thick, glandular 


and absolutely smooth. 


[Interorbital space rather broad and very slightly concavo eyes large: 
mouth-cleft wide, two-fifths of the width of the very wide disk: four raya in 
the dorsal fn: colour smoky blne].—H. fumosa. 


, H. Disk nearly circular, 
or only slightly broader 
than long, with the spi- 
nature of ite dorsal sur- 
face strong and coarse, 
and with the skin of its 
ventral surface leathery 
and either spiny or 


granular. » 


i. Under enrface of 
disk granular or with 
scattered spines: im- 
terorbital space rather 
narrow and markedly 
concave: eyes small. 


a. Under surface of 
disk with scattered 
spines between which 
the skin is rough 
cleft of the month 
narrow, about one. 
third the width of the 
disk : four rays in the 
dorsal fin: ventral 
fina broad: colour 
pink.—H, stellata, C. 
g V. 


b. Under surface of 
disk finely and very 
closely and uniform» 
ly granular: cleft of 
the month broad, 
nearly half the width 
of the disk; five rays 
in the dorsal fin: yen: 
tral fins long and 
slender: colour blue. 
black.—J4H. nigra. 


ii. Under surface of disk closely covered with 


stellate spines: interorbital space rather broad 


and slightly concave in front only: eyes large. 
[Month-cleft wide, nearly half the width of 

the disk: five rays in the dorsal fin: ventrala 

broadish: colour crimson to bright pink].—H. 


coccinea, . 
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Family Cataphracti. 
PzenisTETHUS, Lacép. 
9. Peristethus Rivors- Andersoni, n. sp., Pl. VI., figs. 2, 2a, 2b. 


D. 6/22, A.21. L, lat. 32. 


The pre-orbital processes, which are bluntly pointed depressed and 
hollow—their cavity opening below by several large pores—are in 
length nearly half the distance between their tip and the anterior 
border of the orbit, and each has upon its base a small upstanding 
hook. 

The pre-opercular ridge is remarkably salient but is sharply trunca- 
ted, not forming a spine. The opercular ridge forms a short bluntly 
rounded spine. 

The lower jaw is thickly fringed with small tentacles. The labial 
tentacles when laid back hardly surpass the angle of the mouth. 

The interorbital space, the breadth of which is equal to the major 
diameter of the orbit, is deeply concave, and is traversed fore and aft 
by a deep median groove. Each supra-orbital margin is surmounted 
posteriorly by a strong recurved spine, and there is a similar spine 
on each side of the occiput. 

The body-shields are in four rows on each side: each shield is 
strongly carinated, the carina being produced behind into a strong 
spine; and in the case of the shields of the posterior third of the 
lateral line the carinsm are slightly produced and pointed in front 
also. 

The length of the anterior ventral shields is more than twice their 
greatest breadth. 

Colours in spirit: body flesh-coloured; the pectorals with a broad 
jet-black band in their posterior half and with à milk white tip; the 
spinous dorsal black in its upper half, and the soft dorsal with a black 
edge. " 
Length 3:6 inches. 

Loc. Station 151, off Colombo, 142 to 400 fms, 


ANACANTHINI. 
Family Gadide. 
PuysicULUS, Kaup. 
10. Physiculus argyropastus, Alcock. 
Physiculus argyropastus, Alcock, J, A. S, B., 1893, Vol. LXII, Pt. ii, p. 180, pl. 


IX, fig. 2. 
Pr. m. 16 
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Several specimens were dredged in the Bay of Bengal at 162 and 


170 fathoms. 


This species is easily distinguished from Physiculus roseus—the only 
other Indian species ——as the following tabular statement shows :— 


Comrantson or THE INDIAN Srecies or Physiculus, 


Physiculus roseus, 


Greatest height of the body n little 
over one-sixth of the total (with caudal). 


Physiculus argyropastus, 
Grentest height of tho body a little 
over one-seventh the total (with eaudal). 


Jawbones broad and massive. 


Barbel stout and fleshy, about na long 
ns the eye. 


Jawbones thin and narrow. 


Barbel filiform and inconspicuous, 
never half the length of the eye. 


No prolonged dorsal ray. 


Six ventral rays, the longest (outer- 
most) of which reaches to the 12th or 


First ray of first dorsal fin prolonged, 


Seven ventral rays, the longest, (outer- 
most) of which only just surpasses the 


orgin of the anal. 13th anal ray, 
Uniform rose red. Body with a reddish tinge; fins 
scarlet. 


Family Ophidiidz. 
GLYPTOPHIDIUM, Alcock. 


ll. Glyptophidinm macropus, n. sp., Pl. VI, fig. 3. 

In character quite similar to Glyptophidium argenteum (Ann. Mag. 
Nat. Hist., Nov. 1889, p. 390, and Zool. H. M. I. M. S. ‘ Investigator,’ 
Fishes, Part I., Pl. II. fig. 3), from which it differs chiefly in having the 
ventral fins in the form of bifid instead of simple filaments, and in 
having the caudal fin confluent with the other vertical fins instend of 
being free a short distance from its base. 

The head, which is higher than, and nearly twice as long as the 
trunk proper, is nearly one-fourth of the total, and has the muciferous 
channels greatly developed, but the frill-like eresta which delimit them 
—with the exception of the one in the middle line—low. The short 
trunk falls abruptly to the low finely tapering tail. 

The snout, which does not overhang the equal jaws, is a trifle more 
than one-fourth the length of the head, and not quite equal to the major 
diameter of the large subcutaneous eye, which latter is equal to the 
breadth of the interorbital space. 

Mouth-cleft wide, the maxilla reaching beyond the middle of the 
eye: the jaw-bones, like all tho bones of the head, are extremely deli- 
cate. Villiform tecth*in very narrow bands in the jaws, palatines, and 
vomer. | 

Opereulum with a feeble spine above : gill openings very wide, the 
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gill-mombranes being separate throughout: gill-laminw very narrow: 
gill-rakers on the outer side of the first arch numerous (over 25 in 
number), close-set, long, setiform: pseudobranchim moderately large. 
Scales small and extremely thin; larger and even thinner, but sparse 
and deciduous, on the head. No lateral line whatever. 

The dorsal fin begins well on the occiput, and is much more deve- 
loped than the anal,its rays in its anterior two-thirds being more 
than half of the greatest body-height in length: the caudal, which is 
only about one-third the length of the head, is confluent with the other 
vertical fins. Pectorals large and pointed, with a thick fleshy base : their 
length is nearly equal to that of the postrostral portion of the head. 
The ventrals arise close together at the pectoral symphysis : each consista 
of two long rays, the inner of which is an eye-length longer than the 
head. 

Intestine long and much convoluted: 7 or 8 very small pyloric 
cieca : a large air-bladder. 

Colours in spirit: head and eye and body silvery, the body finely 
peppered with black: vertical fins hyaline with blackish tips, pectorals 
blackish, ventrals white. 

The largest specimen is nearly 53 inches long. 

Loc. Bay of Bengal, Station 162, 145—250 fms. 


Neosrruires, Goode and Bean. 
12, Neobythites squamipinnis, Alcock. 


Pycnocraspedum squamapinne, Alcock, Annals and Magazine of Natural History, 
November 1889, p. 386. 


Further specimens (from the Bay of Bengal 145-250 fms.), to- 
gether with a better knowledge of the family, convince me that the 
characters upon which the genus Pycnocraspedum was founded are not 
of generic value. I therefore withdraw the name Pycnocraspedum. 


Family Macruridz. 
Macnvunus, Bl. 
Subgen. Colorhynchus. 
13. Macrurus flabellispinnis, n. 8p. 
B, 6. D.*1/8. A. 95. P.16. V.7. Pyl cec. circ, 40.. 
Head massive, shark-like, deepor and broader than, and more than 


^ A rudimentary tubercle. 
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twice the length of the trunk proper, and more than half the length of 
the lash-like tail: its length in the total is nearly one-third. 

The trihedral, rigid, and acutely-pointed snout is about two-fifths 
the length of the head, and about twice the major diameter of the 
large eye in length: about four-fifths of its extent is pre-oral. The 
nostril on either side has the form of a large pit (the verticol diameter 
of which is two-fifths the major diameter of the eye) with an anterior 
circular opening, and the posterior opening much larger and reniform— 
the two openings being separated by a narrow bridge of skin, 

The mouth is quite inferior: the maxilla reaches almost to the 
vertical through the posterior border of the orbit. Vuilhiform teeth in 
à narrow tapering band in the lower jaw; and in a broader and longer 
baud in the upper jaw, where the outer row is slightly enlarged. 
Barbel slender, not much more than half an eye-leugth long. 

Gill-openings wide, the membranes free: gill-rakers rudimentary : 
gill-lamin: large and broad. 

The body and the head, except in the glosso-hyal region, are every- 
where covered with large, stout, firmly adherent scales: those on the 
head, which are so intimately adherent to the bones beneath as to form 
a plate-armour, are furnished with from three to eight strong widely- 
radiating spiniferous ribs; while those on the body and tail have usual- 
ly eight similar great spiniferous ribs, the radiate arrangement of which, 
though very distiact, is not quite so marked: occasionally the last spine 
of one rib or more projects beyond the edge of the scale. 

There are four rows of scales between the base of the first dorsal 
fin and the scales of the lateral line. 

The first spine of the first dorsal fin is a mere tubercle; the second, 
which is not quite five-sixths the length of the snout, is smooth 
throughout: the interval between the two dorsal fins is greater than the 
extent of the base of the first. The pectorals are narrow and pointed, 
and their length is not quite equal to that of the postorbital portion of 
the head. The outer ray of the ventrals is prolonged, but is not quite 
equal in length to the longest pectoral ray. 

Stomach large and siphonal: at least 40 large long pyloric ceca: 
air-bladder small, and with a thin wall. 

Colours: dark stone-grey; fins and pharyngo-branchial walls bluc- 
black; parietal peritoneum silvery-grey. 

Length 19 inches, 

Loc. Station 150, Laccadive Sea, 719 fms. 

This species is very closely allied to M. japonicus Schleg.., M. 
parallelus, Gthr., and M. quadricristatus, mihi, 
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Subgen. Macrurus, Bl. 
14. Macrurus pumiliceps, n. sp. 


Closely allied to M. smiliophorus, Vaillant, from which it differs 
conspicuously in the structure of the scales. 


Biv .D.211. V.12. P.18 


The length of the head, which is a little more than the greatest 
height of the body, is only just over one-eighth of the total, the tail 
forming a long lash. 

Snout trihedral, with strong median and lateral tubercles, its length 
is just exceeded by the major diameter of the eye,—the latter being not 
quite one-third the length of the head, and exceeding the width of the 
inlerorbital space by about oue-fourth, 

Mouth small and quite inferior, the maxilla only just passing the 
level of the front border of the orbit. Barbel about three-quarters the 
length of the eye. Villiform teeth in bands in both jaws. 

Head and body covered with small scales, those on the head with 
rough radiating ridges, those on the body having usually six (sometimes, 
eight) nearly parallel rows of long slender spinelets — not more than 
five in the longest row. [In the specimens taken no lateral line is 
distinguishable.] 

The first dorsal spine is rudimentary, the second is slightly elon- 
gate (not so long as the short head), and very closely and sharply 
serrated (about 35 serrations) except at extreme base and tip. The 
rays of the second dorsal fin are remarkably short, slender, and inconspi- 
cuous, those of the anal are remarkably long and stout. "The outermost 
ventral ray is moderately prolonged, being as long as the upper pectoral 
rays, or equal in length to the postrostral portion of the head. [In the 
two immature specimens taken the ventral reaches to the sixth anal 
ray, and the pectoral to the ninth ; the vont being not half an cye-length 
behind the base of the pectoral fin]. 

Nine or ten villiform (rudimentary) pyloric coca. 

Colour: silvery grey; throat, gill-membranes, belly, and paired 
fins black; vertical fins blackish. 

Length 11 inches. . 

Loc. Laccadive Sea, Station 150, 719 fma. 
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Batnyoapvus, Gthr. 
15. Bathygadus furvescens, n. sp. 
B.7. D.10. P.15. V.8. Pyl. cmc. 20. 

The length of the head isa little more than one-fifth of the total 
(1: 4:75); and the height of the taperiug body, immediately behind the 
gill-opening, is about three-fourths the length of the head. 

The length of the snout is one-fourth that of the head, and is equal 
to the width of the interorbital space: the major diameter of the orbit 
is four-fifths the length of the snout. "The nostrils are placed close to- 
gether immediately in front of the eye, the anterior being a mere pore. 

The mouth is very capacions, its cleft reaching to the vertical 
through the posterior border of the orbit. Villiform teeth in bands in 
the jaws only, the band in the upper jaw being very broad: there is a 
wide diastema between the two elements of the pre- maxillary, and a 
corresponding but much narrower edentulous interval at the mandibular 
symphysis. "There is no barbel. 

Gill-openings wide, the gill-membranes free. The gill-rakers are 
short, broad, clavate and remarkably spiny, except on the outer side of 
the lst branchial arch where they are long and setiform,—the middle 
ten or twelve being three-fourths the diameter of the eye in length, 

The body and the head, except in the glosso-hyal region, are cover- 
ed with deciduous cycloid scales, of which there seem to be seven rows 
between the base of the Ist dorsal fin and the lateral line. 

The lst dorsal fin has the usual position, and the 2nd arises imme- 
diately behindit: an unbroken ray from the middle third of the well- 
developed 2nd dorsal is more than one-third of the greatest body-height 
in length. The rays of the anal fin are short and slender. The length 
of the pectorals is not quite equal to thnt of the postrostral portion 
of the head : when laid back, their tips reach beyond the origin of the 
anal The ventrals, which are large, arise immediately below the 
pectorals, 

The pyloric ceca, which are twenty in number, are of great size, 
as is also the pancreas. The air-bladder is large and spongy. 

Colours: warm dusky brown; vertical fins blackish, paired fins 
black; gill-membranes, mouth and peritoneum black. 

Length : 20°5 inches. 

Lec. Station 150, off the Maldives, 719 fms. 


` Family Pleuronectide. 


CHASCANOPSETTA, n. gen. 
Mouth very wide, the maxillary being more than half the length 
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of the head. Jaws and teeth equally developed on both sides, cach 
jaw being armed with a single row of long slender depressible teeth. 
Eyes on the left side. The dorsal fin commences near the tip of the 
snout, its rays, and those of the anal, being simple, slender, and 
scaleless. Scales minute, membranous, hardly imbricate. Lateral line 
with a strong curve above the pectoral. Gill-openings wide, the gill- 
membranes united to the isthmus in front. Gill-rakera none, 


16. Ohascanopsetta lugubris, n. sp., Pl. VL, fig. 4. 
B.7. D.115. A 80. 0.16. V.6. 

Body long, low, tapering, the dorsal profile considerably more 
convex than the ventral. The greatest height of the body is about 
one-fourth, and the length of the head about one-fifth of the total, 
enudal included. 

Mouth-cleft very wide, oblique, with the lower jaw strongly pro- 
jecting: the maxilla, which is hardly expanded posteriorly, is about 
three-quarters the length of the head,—reaching nearly to the angle 
of the properenlum. Each jaw is armed with a single row of sharp 
curved teeth of two sizes, the larger fairly regularly alternating with 
the smaller: those of the lower jaw are very close-set, and are strongly 
depressible inwards across the floor of the mouth: those of the upper 
jaw are more distant, not so strongly depressible, and rather smaller. 
Tongue large, free, with a long styliform point, 

The eyes, which are on the left side, are large (their major 
diameter being about two-sevenths of the length of the head), close-set 
(less than a-third of a diameter apart), and nearly equal in front. 
The snout proper is short—about two-thirds the length of the eye. 
The nostrils are minute pores situated in front of the interorbital space. 

The gill-openings are wide, the gill-membranes being free pos- 
teriorly : the gill-arches are extremely weak and slender, the gill-lamins 
are delicate, and there are no gill-rakers. - 

The body and the post-orbital portion of the head are covered with 
minute membranous hardly imbricating scales, which are somewhat 
enlarged along the lateral line. The lateral line on both sides has à 
strong sinuous curve above the pectoral fin. — . 

The fin-rays are weak and filiform: the dorsal begins in front of 
the eye, on the snout. The caudal peduncle is strongly constricted, 
and expands again at the insertion of the fin, which is long and 
pointed,—6} in. the total length. The pectorals are slender: that on 
the coloured side is much larger than its fellow, its upper rays being 
nearly as long as the caudal. Both ventrals are well developed. 

Colours: dull dusky brown, the peritoneum showing through as a 
black patch; iris and fins black; tongue dusky brown. 

J. u. 17 
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The largest specimen is 5°75 inches long. 
Loc. Bay of Bengal, Station 162; 145 to 250 fms. 


Poecitorsetta, Gthr. 
17. Poecilopsetta maculosa, n. sp., Pl. VII., fig I. 
D. 56. A 46. V.5. 0.18. 


Height of the body about 14 in the total, withoat caudal; length 
of the head a little more than 34. The length of the snout is abont 
half the major diameter of the lower eye, which latter is nearly one- 
third the length of the head—the upper eye being markedly larger. 
The eyes are on the right side, the lower hardly in advance, the upper 
strongly encroaching on the dorsal protile: they are separated by a 
flat scaly space, the breadth of which is nearly equal to the length of 
the snout. The mouth-cleft is oblique and narrow, the maxilla being 
hardly more than one-fourth the length of tho head: the jaws are 
equal in front and equally developed on both sides, as are the teeth, 
which are villiform and in a crowded row in both jaws. The gill- 
membranes are broadly united below the throat. 

The head, body, and candal fin are covered with minute thin eycloid 
scales: the lateral line has a wide curve above the pectoral fin. The 
dorsal fin begins above the middle of the eye and extends to the base 
of the caudal peduncle: its rays, like those of the anal fin, are simple, 
the longest being less than one-fourth the greatest body height. The 
caudal fin is large and hastate, its length being nearly one-fourth the 
total. The right (coloured) pectoral is rather more developed than 
the left, but is not longer than the eye. The ventrals are quite equal, 
opposite, and symmetrical, and are about as long as the eye. 

Colours: right side silvery-grey with numerous large, well-defined, 
more or less oval blotches, varying from dusky grey to jet-black—the 
black blotehes, in regular alternation with lighter ones, forming a 
ring round the circumference of the body; pectoral with a black blotch, 
caudal with two—one above, the otker below: left side with several 
longitudinal series of black blotches along the middle of the body, and 
with a series round the circumference of the body, corros ponding blotch 
for blotch with those on the coloured side. 

Length nearly 3 75 inches. 

Loc. Bay of Bengal, Station 162; 145-250 fms. 


18. Pecilopsetta prelonga, n. sp, Pl. VII., fig. 2. 
D. 58-60. A.45-47. V.6. C. 18. 


Closely resembling P. maculosa, but very easily distinguished by 


the following differences:—The height of the body is only about one- 
— 
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third of the total without the caudal: the length of the snont is only 
about one-third the major diameter of the eye, which is one-third the 
length of the head: the eyes are in the closest contact: the maxilla is 
one-third the head in length: the teeth are in a narrow but distinct 
band in either jaw: the dorsal fin begins above the hinder limit of the 
upper eye, and its longest rays are over one-third the greatest body- 
height in length : the caudal fin is narrow elongate and pointed. 

Colours: right side hyaline grey, all the fins black; a series of 
black blotches round the circumference of the body, and two series 
along the middle of the body: the left side is coloured very much as in 
the preceding species. 

The largest specimen measures 3:75 inches. 


Loc. Off Colombo, Station 151 ; 142—400 fms. 


SoLEA, Gthr. 
19. Solea umbralitis, n. sp., PI. VII, fig. 3. 
D. 70. A.50. C.18. P.O. V.5. WL, lat. circ. 80.9 


The height of the body is 2} in the total withont the caudal. The 
length of the head is sometimes a little more, sometimes a little less 
than a third of the total without the caudal (in adults). The snout 
is but slightly hooked: its length is twice that of the eye and from 
two-sevenths to a quarter that of the head. The eyes are nearly or 
quite a diameter apart. The nostril of both sides is a slender tube. 
The mouth-cleft reaches to the posterior limit of the lower eye. 

No pectoral fins whatever, 

Ventral fins symmetrical, separated from the anal by more than 
an eye-length. 

Colonrs in spirit: warm olive brown with numerous large black 
blotches which form four or five irregular transverse series and three 
irregular longitudinal series: dorsal and anal fins bluish-black or black : 
underside smoky in rather more than the posterior half. The black 
blotches are sometimes circumscribed by a light areola. 

Length of a nearly maturo female, 4:25 inches. 

Loc. Bay of Bengal, Stations 169 and 170; 91-107 fma. 

In form and colour this species at first sight resembles Solza 
cyanea (Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist, Deo. 1890, p. 439), from which it is 
distinguished—specimens of equal size being compared—by the much 
larger head and mouth, by the larger and more widely separated eyes, 
and by the fewer rays in the dorsal and anal fins. It is however closely. 
allied to Solea cyanea, and also to Solea melanosticta, Peters (MB, Ak. 


* To its termination behind the upper eye. 
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Berl, 1876, p. 845), and Solea katana, Gthr. (‘ Challenger ' Shore 
fishes, p. 49, pl. XXI, fig. C.)—all being comparatively deop-water 
forms of the East Indian Seas. 


ArnongisTiA, Kaup. 
20, Aphoristia trifasciata, n. sp., Pl. VIL, fig. 4. 
D. 87-89, A 75-77. V.4. €.12. L.lat 80 to 82. L. tr. 38 to 40. 


The length of the head, which is a trifle less than the height of 
the body, is one-fourth the total without the caudal. The length of the 
snout, which is abont one-third more thau the major diameter of the 
eye, is from one-fifth to one-sixth tbe length of the head. The eyes 
are in contact and are situated between the same verticals. The cleft 
of the mouth reaches beyond the middle of the lower eye. A row of 
small equal setiform teeth in each jaw on the blind side. "The nostrils, 
the gill-openings and gill-membranes, and the form and arrangement 
of the scales, are as in the other Indian species. 

The longest (posterior) rays of the dorsal fin are more than half 
the greatest body-height, the corresponding anal rays being not quite 
so long. The ventral fin is about one-fourth the length of the head, 
and is separated from the anal by an interval equal to the length of 
the snout. 

Colours: warm olive brown with three broad blackish cross-bands, 

The-largest specimens measure 4 to 4j inches. 

Loc. Bay of Bengal, Station 162; 145-250 fms., and Station 164; 
195-210 fms. 

This Species is akin to Aphoristia septemstriata and to Symphurus 
lect, Jordan and Bollman, Symphurus fasciolaris, Gilbert, and Symphurus 
atramentatus, Jordan and Bollmann, Its difference from the other 
Indian species, all of which also inhabit deep water, is shown in the 
following synoptical table. 


SyNorsis or THE INDIAN Sprecixs or Aphoristia, 


l. The mouth-cleft extends to or 
beyond the middle of tho lower eye, 
owing, not to the greater size of the 
mouth, but to the more anterior posi- 
tion of the eyes: the origin of the 
ventral fin is hardly an eye-length 
ai. Both sides coloured, no distant from that of the anaL......... A. giles. 
cross-stripes: height of the 


body rather over one-fourth 2. The mouth-cleft, owing 
Kite totel (with caudal). v moro yere rey position 
the front edge of the lower eye : 

e o the of the ventral fin is 


more than two eye-lengths dis- 
tant from that ot the anal. orm A. wood-masont. 
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one-fourth the total (without 
caudal): mouth-cleft large, 
reaching well beyond the middle 
of the lower eye: tho largest rays 
of the vertical fins are more than 
I]. Only the left side colour- half the greatest body-height: 


ed, striped with cross- bands : three crose-bands........++ saec bd A. trifasciata, 
hoight of the body markedly 


less than one-fourth the total 2. The length of the head 
(with caudal). is one-fifth the total (without 
caudal): mouth-oleft small, 
hardly surpassing the front 
odgo of the lower eye: the long- 
est rays of the vertical fins are 
from two-fifths to one-third 
the greatest body height: six 
or seven cross-banda........... A ceptemstrialta, 


PHYSOSTOMI. 
Family Scopelide. 
CuLoRoPHTHALMUS, Bonap. 
21. Chlorophthalmus corniger, n. sp., Pl. VI, fig. 5. 
B.8. D.J. A.D P.14. V.1/8. L.lat. circ. 55. 

Closely allied to Ohlorophthalmus productus, Gthr. (' Challenger’ 
Deep-Sea Fishes, p. 193, pl. L., D.), from which it appears to differ 
only in colour, and in having a pair of strong flat spines on either side 
of the salient mandibular symphysis. b 

Colours in spirit silvery-grey with numerous broad ill-defined 
dusky cross-bands: fins hyaline, the tip of the caudal and the base and 
tip of the dorsal black. 

The largest specimen measures a little over 3 inches. 

Loc. Bay of Bengal, Station 152; 145-250 fathoms. 


Family Murznide. 
Group Anguillina. 


CoxGROMURENA, Kaup. 


22. Congromurama musteliceps, n. sp., PL VIL, fig. 5. 

Allied to C. megastoma, Gthr., C. squaliceps, O. nasica and C, macro- 
cercus (=O. longicauda, Alcock, nec Ramsay and Ogilby). 

Head about au eye-length longer than the trunk, which is ope- — 
fourth the length of the tail. 

The snout, which is long narrow and acutely pointed and far | 
over-hangs the mouth, is between one-fourth and two-ninths the length 
of the head; and twice the major diameter of the eye. The anterior 
nostril is a short tube situated on the lip near the tip of the snout, 


| 1. The length of the head is 


` 
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the posterior is a very wide foramen situated above and in front of the 
angle of the eye. The mouth-cleft reaches just behind the vertical 
through the middle of the eye, and the lips are large. Minute teeth 
in broadish bands in the jaws, in a rasp-like patch outside the closed 
mouth in the pre-maxillary, and in a broad band in about the anterior 
third of the vomer. Gill-openings wide, separate. 

No scales: the lateral line is marked by a row of small pores. 

Pectorals narrow, pointed, nearly half an eye-length longer than 
the snout. Vertical fins confluent, the dorsal beginning nearly an 
eye-length in advance of the gill-opening. 

Colours iu spirit: dark purple-brown, becoming silvery on the 
abdomen: opercle black: vertical fins with a broad black edge through- 
out their entire length. 

The largest specimen measures 15 inches. 

Loc. Bay of Bengal, Station 162; 165-250 fathoms. 


SYNOPSIS OF THE INDIAN SPECIES OF Congromurana. 


I. Head much shorter than tho trunk proper: tail but little longer than the 
hoad and trunk combined,—C. anago, Schleg. 

IIl. Head nearly equal in length to the trunk proper: tail nearly twice as 
long as the head and trunk combined :— 

i. Snout narrow, and tapering to à very sharp point,—its length between one- 
fourth nnd two-ninths that of the head: cleft of the mouth not extending much 
beyond the middle of the eye,—C. musteliceps 

ii. Snout broadish or broad, and blunt pointed: cleft of the mouth extending 
much beyond the middle of the eye:— 

a. Snout one-fifth the length of the head, its mucous channels opening by 
small and incónspicuous pores: peetorals large, much longer than the snout,— C, 
squaliceps. 

[ 1. Eye in the ndult half the length 
of the snont : one or two of the vome- 
b. Snont one-fourth the rine teeth conspicuously enlarged,— 


longth of the head, its mucous C. nasica, 

channela opening by largo 

and conspicuous pores : pecto- 2. Eye in the adult about two- 

rals small, about as long as thirds tho length of tho snout: no 

the snout. enlarged teeth on the vomer,—QC, 
macrocercus (20. longicauda, Alcock, 
nec Ramsay and Ogilby. 


Group Murenesocina. 
XENOMYSTAX, Gilbert. 
Gilbert, Proc, U. 8. Nat, Mna., Vol. XIV., 1891, p. 348. 
23. Xenomystaz trucidans, n. sp. 
Head abont equal in length to the trunk, the latter being about 
two-sevenths the length of the long tapering tail, 





,;e .— 
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The depressed and sharply pointed snout is a little more than 
one-third of the head in length and nearly four times the major dia- 
meter of the eye: its mucous pores, like those of the mandible and of 
the rest of the head, are large slits: the anterior nostril is a large 
sub-tubular slit situated on the lip close to the tip of the snout, the 
posterior is a wide elliptical foramen situated, almost superiorly, partly 
in the posterior and partly in the middle third of the snout. The 
mouth-cleft is wide, extending an eye-length behind the posterior 
border of the orbit, or more than half way along the head, and the 
mazill are most remarkably massive. The teeth are in broad crowd- 
ed bands, acicular or caniniform, and for the most part depressible: 
those in the upper jaw are in two bands—an outer very broad-band of 
large depressible teeth in four series which increase in size from with- 
out inwards, and an inner narrow-band or very close-set row of small 
rigid teeth—the two bands being separated throughont their whole 
extent by a broad groove: the pre-maxillary teeth, which are much 
enlarged, are in a broad patch standing outside the closed mouth: the 
mandibular teeth are in atleast five series increasing in size from 
without inwards, and at the symphysis, where they are greatly enlarg- 
ed, they form a patch which fits into a wide notch in the upper jaw: 
the vomerine teeth form a short row of fangs. Tongue small and inti- 
mately adherent throughout to the floor of the mouth. Skin scaleless, 
glandular. Lateral line formed by a row of large brilliant close-set 
pores, Gill-openings wide, crescentic, separated by a very narrow 
interspace. 

Vertical fins well developed, the dorsal beginning just in advance 
of tho gill-opening. Pectorals narrow, pointed, more than half the 
snout in length. 

The stomach is large, extending the whole length of the abdominal 
cavity, and is very distensible: the intestine in its posterior portion is 
coiled in a series of close pleats: only the left lobe of the liver is deve- 
loped : pancreas large: a large air-bladder extending behind the vent. 

Colour: body and fins blue-black; pectorals with marrow whitish 
edge and tip: margin of gill-opening and of all the mucous pores of 
the head and lateral line brilliant white. 

A mature female between 25 and 26 inches long. 

Loc. Laccadive Sea, Station 150; 719 fathoms. ! 

This species appears to differ from Xenomystaz atrarius, dredged 
by the U. S. Fish Commission in 40] fathoms off the coast of Ecuador, 
only in the ater relative length of the tail, the nearer approximation 
of the vill-ofenings, and the greater length of the pectoral fins. 
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Group Nemichthyina. 
NEMICHTHYS, Richardson. 
24. Nemichthys acanthonotus, n. sp. 

The posterior third or so of the long slender body is rather abrupt- 
ly constricted to form a lash-like tail. 

The head, rather more than four-sevenths of which is formed by 
the long tapering snout, is between one-seventh and one-eighth of the 
total. "The diameter of the subcutaneous eye is between one-third and 


one-fourth the length of the post-orbital portion of the head, and be- 


tween one-sixth aud one-seventh the length of the snout. The nostrils 
have the usual position, and the jaws are curved at tip as in N. infans. 
Small recurved asperities in crowded bands form the dentition of the 
jaws and vomer. 

The vent is situated immediately pehind the gill-opening and the 
root of the pectoral fin. 

The gill-openings, which are wide, are separated from one another 
only by a thin fold of skin. D 

No scales, The lateral lineis marked by a ‘series of small glist- 
ening pores which are arranged with beautiful regularity in “fives” 
(guincunces). The head is studded with similar pores. 

The dorsal fin commences on the occiput, and is continued to the 
tip of the tail: in a part of its extent somewhat less than the middle 
third the long slender rays are replaced by strong short spines—like 
those of Notacanthus—interconnected by a low membrane. The anal 
fin, which commences immediately behind the vent, has its rays well- 
developed throughout,—the longest rays being considerably more than 
half the length of the post-rostral portion of the head. 

The pectorals are large, and are half as longas the post-orbital 
portion of thé head. 

Colours: uniform dark sepia becoming black ventrally: gill-covers 
and fins black. 

A single well-preserved specimen 22 inches long. 

Loc. Bay of Bengal, Station 165; 475 fathoms. 

- This species is distinguished from its congenerg by the long series 
of stout sharp close-set spines in the middle of the dorsal fin. 


Family Halosauride, 
HarosauRUsS, Johnson. ; 
25. Halosaurus mediorostris, Gthr. " 


Halosaurus mediorostris, Gthr. ‘Challenger’ Deep Sea Fishes, p. 239, pl. 
LIX, fig. C. 


A single specimen was dredged in the Laccadive Sea, at Station 
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i e in 719 fathoms, and is now for the first time recorded in the Indian 
aunn, -— "€ å : 
PLECTOGNATHI. 
, Family Sclerodermi. a 
| TRIACANTHODE Ikr. 
26. Triacanthoded ethiops, n. sp, Pl. VIL, fig. 6. "s 
"e i p D, 6/14. A:14. P.11-12. -V.1/I. 
| In & young specimen the height of the body is one-half the total 
r length—candal included, i 


The integument is everywhere closely covered with acicular spine- 
lets, each of which is deeply imbedded in a fleshy papilla. The first 
dorsal spine is ‘of pre-eminent size,—more than half the height of the 
body, butis neither solong nor so stout as the single recurved spine 
of the ventrals. All the spines are armed with numerous small barbs. 
In the axil of each ventral spine is a single minute filiform ray. 

Colours: uniform blue-black, the #piniferous papille milk-white. 

A single specimen not much over an inch and a half long. T 

a” Loc. Bay of Bengal, Station 162, 145-250 fathoms. 






= EXPLANATION OF PLATES, 
Prae VI. ; 
Fig. 1. "Thyrsites bengnlensis. 


E ipn ] Peristethus rivers andersoni. » 
- Fig. 3, Glyptophidium macropus. —— 
Fig. 4. Chascanopsetta lagubris. r 
e Fig. 5. Chlorophthalmus corniger. m 


~~ 4 r a PrtaTk VII. in 
ME _ Fig. l. Poocilopsetta maculosa. 
g * Fig. 2. Poecilopsetta prælongā. 2 
J Fig. 3. Solea umbratilis. 
^ — Fig. 4. Aphoristin trifasciata. . 
p Fig. 5. Congromurwnn musteliceps. 
4 . Fig. €. 'Triaconthodes ethiops, 
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Natural History Notes from the Royal Tudian Marine Survey Steamer * In- 
vestiqulor, Commander C. F. Oldham, R. N., commamnuding.— Series 
Il, No. 12. Note on the sound produced by the Ocypode Crab, Ocypoda 
ceratophthalma. By Surarox-Carrars A. R. Axpensos, B.A M.B., 
NATURALIST TO THE INDIAN MARINE SURVEY. 
(Recoived nnd Read 4th July.) 


Although in several Brachyorous Decapod Crustaceans stridulating 
ridges have been most carefully described and figured, in only one 
solitary instance can I find any observations regarding the sounds 
produced by these ridges. Indeed they appear to have derived their 
designation rather from the resemblance they bear to the stridulating 
organs of insects than from any stridulating function they themselves 
bad been observed to possess. In this note I venture, therefore, to describe 
the sound produced by the well-known stridulating organ of Ocypoda 
cevatophthalina, Pallas, a description of which, as well as of the ridges 
found in such other species of Ocypeda as possess them, will be found 
given by Miers in the Annals and Magazine of Natural History Vol. 
xX, J882. Dana, in the volume describing the Crustacea of the United 
States Exploring Expedition, writes of the genus Ocypoda:—* These 
species are able to make a sound, by means of a series of minute ridges 
on the inner surface of the hand, which acts like a rasp against a promi- 
nent edge on the second joint of the same pair of legs.” He however 
vives no description of the sound produced. In the Administration 
Report of the Marine Survey of India for 1891-92, Surgeon-Captain 
A. Aleock relates his experiences of the musical powers of the red 
Ocypoda macrocera, and with this solitary exception, I am unable to 
find any record of similar powers having been observed in any other of 
the Oeypodes. 

In Orypoda ceratophthalma the stridulating organ consists of a 
ridge coarsely striated above, finely striated below, borne on the inner 
surface of the hand of the larger chela. This ridge is rubbed across a 
smooth raised ridge on the ischium of the same chela, and by slowly 
rubbing the opposed ridges together, and placing the crab over the 
mouth of a wide-necked bottle to act, like the crab’s burrow, as a 
resonator, an exact reproduction of the sound emitted by the crab, 
during life, can be obtained, One bright hot sunshiny morning in Nov- 
ember, as I was walking along the shore of Bingaroo, one of the Lakadive 
Islands, which is only occasionally visited by the inhabitants of the 
other islands of the same atoll, I was surprised to hear a lond croak- 

ing noise, that appeared to proceed from the edge of the serub jungle | 
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that covers the island. At first I imagined it must be caused by frogs, 
so perfectly did it resemble the croaking of these animals. However, 
on tracing the sound to its source, I discovered that it proceeded from 
the burrows of the Ocypode crabs which here fringed the beach at 
high-water mark. These burrows are frequently, in coral sand, very 
wide at their mouths (6 to8 ins.), and then taper gradually downwards, 
so that they act as excellent resonators. The cause of the stridulation 
of the crabs was by no means apparent, the animals were all lying 
hidden in their burrows, and several were croaking at the same time, 
as if in concert. 


— 
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Natural History Notes from the Royal Indian Marine Survey Steamer * In- 
vestiqator, Commander CO. F. Oldham, R. N., commanding.—Series 
IL, No. 13. A New Brachiopod. By A. ALCOCK, SUPERINTENDENT OF 
THE IxpiaN Museum. 


PLATE VIII. 


[Received and Read, 4th Jaly.] 

Of the Brachiopoda of Indian waters but little appears to be 
known. Lingula and Crania have been reported from the shallows, and a 
small species of Terebratula has—but not very commonly— been met with 
off Ceylon in 20-30 fathoms. I myself, in the course of four seasons 
systematic dredging, 1888-1892, on board the “ Investigator," only once 
met witha Brachiopod — a minute species of Z*erebratula—dredged in 
1891 in the Laccadive Sea, at 865-850 fathoms, on a bottom of 
Globigerina ooze. <A certain amount of interest, therefore, attaches 
to any “finds” in these waters of representatives of this ancient 
class of animals. 

The species described in the sequel is a Terebratula of remarkable 
size, dredged in the Laccadive-Maldive basin, off the island Uligánu of 
the Northern Maldive atoll, ata depth of 719 fathoms, on a bottom of 
fine coral sand. Thespeciés is represented, unfortunately, only by a 
dead shell, which however was quite perfect, 


TEREBRATULA, Llhwyd. > 
Terebratula Johannis-Davisi, n. sp., Plate VIII. ad 
Shell pyriform, inequilateral, thin but strong, its surface smooth 
except for the concentric lines of growth, and microscopically 
punctate: in colour purple-brown. 
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The shell is remarkable in being inequilateral, having a well-mark- 
ed bulge to theleft side (the shell being held ventral valve downwards 
and beak pointing backwards): and this asymmetry is shown by the 
lines of growth to have existed from an early period of life. — 

The dorsal valve is slightly more convex thau the ventral; and 
both valves have the margin simple, entire, and broadly turned over 
and bevelled all round. 

Internally, the dorsal valve has very prominent cardinal processes, 
and a small slender loop, the greatest convexity of which does mot 
reach forward beyond the first fifth of the length of the shell. 

The ventral valve has a re-eurved beak which conceals the small 
deltidium, the latter consisting of a single piece transversely striated, 
and the beak being truncated by a thick-edged foramen, 

Greatest length of the shell 73 millim., greatest breadth 68 
millim. 

I have named this species after the great Elizabethan navigator 
John Davis, who appears to bave been the first English explorer to 
take an interest in the Maldive Islands. 

The plate explains itself. 
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Natural History Notes from H. M. Indian Marine Survey Steamer * Investi- 

: gator,” Commander O. F. Oldham, HR. N., commanding. Series II, 
- No. 14. An Account of a Recent Collection of Deep Sea Crustacea 


from the Bay of Bengal and Laccadive Sea.—By A. Arcook, M.B., 
C.M.Z.S., Superintendent of the Indian Museum, and A, R. 
Anderson, B. As M.B., Surgeon-Naturalist to the Survey. 
With plate IX. 
* [Received 21st. July —Hoead Ist. August.] a 
The collection described in the present paper numbers 96 species, 
exclusive of Paguridea, dredged in the Laccadive Sea and Bay of Bengal, 
in two sensons, 1891-92 and 1893-94, at depths ranging from 91 to 1,370 
fathoms.* 
* Of these 96 species, 31 appear to be undescribed, while 15 are new 
to the Indian fauna. 
—- . Among what we regard as new forms, the most interesting are—11) 
Engystenopus, n deep-sea Stenopid, differing from Stenopus chiefly in 
the simple unsegmented carpopodites and propodites, and the simple 
claw-like dactyli, of the 4th and 5th pairs of trunk-legs; (2) Bathyan- 
kyristes, a Galatheid, which differs from Munidopsis only in having the 
9nd; Srd, and 4th pairs of trunk-legs sub-cheliform ; and (3) Archaeo- 
| plos, a Gonoplacid (P) crab of a remarkably antique facies, which 
. Appears to be closely connected also with Cymopolia, | | 
— Among the species new to the Indinn Fauna, the following, which 
SA fow species dredged in previous years have been included in speci! ` 
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belong also to genera not before recorded from Indian waters, nre 
worthy of mention :— Petalophthalmus, Benthesicymus, Eiconaxius, Calo- 
caris, Uroptychus, and Eihusina. | Calocarís is represented in our collec- 
tion by the cosmopolitan Calocaris macandrea, Bell. We have figured 
our three new generic types (Plate LX.) on account of their greater 
importance ; but figures are being prepared of all our new species, and 
we hope that they will be published in next year's issue (Part III.) of 
Illustrations of the Zoology of the Investiyator, Figures of the new 
species of Glyphocrangon and of Pentacheles, among which those referred 
to in the present paper (with one exception) will be found, are pub- 
lished in “ Illustrations of the Zoology of the R. I. M. S. Investigator, 
Part 11,” now in course of issue. 


List of the “ Investigator" Dredging Stations referred to in the present paper. 


LS 





Bottom 
Station ; Depth in Nuture of Tem- 
Number. Position. fathoms Bottom, perature; 
Fahr. 
116 | Andaman Sea, Lut. 11° 25)” 5" N. 
Lone. 92? 47’ 6" E. 405 Green mud. 47° 
121 Laccadive Sen, Lat. 149 35' 15” N., 
Longe. 72° 2^ 37" E vee | 1,140 Coral mud, 07:5? 


123 —— e Son, Lat. 12° 5” 35 N 
Long. 717 35° 50” E, 
124 | Lacendive Sen, Lat. 10” 47° 457 N., 


865-980 | Gldbigerina ooze.) 42° 
Large débris of 


Long. 72? 40' 20" E. re 705 Reef Coral. 
125 | Laccadive Sea, Lat. 10° 7 60” N., $ 
Long. 74” 42° 30" E.... a 1,250 Blue mud. 36 
126 | Lacendive Sea, Lat. 8° 49° 0” N 
Long 73° 18^ 45" E. 1,370 Coral mnd, 36° 
127 | Lacendive Sen, off the Island of Globigerina and 
Minnikoy ... 1,200 Coral ooxe. P 
128 | Of Ceylon, Lat. 6^ 58'N, Long. 7 
26’ 60" E. 902 Groen mud. WA 
329 | Bay of Bengal, off Godávari Delta . 270 Mud. BU 
130 | Bay of Bengal, off begins Delta». 258-281 Mud. 51 
Bay of Bengal, Lat di. 
= ka BI^ 25^. E e By x 410 Mud. 45:5? 
f Bengal, Lat. 1 d 
— — M a 3o E * 475 Mud. 4575” 
138 | Laceadive Son, er 15° 29° N, Foraminifera in 
| Long. 72° 41" E. 569 Green mud, 47” 
144 Laceadive Sea, Lat 15° 05' 06" N., 
Long. 72° 48" 10” E.. 172 Sand. 
145 | Laccadive Sen, Lat. 15905 037 N., 


P 
Long. 72° 38' 10° E. ... 606 Green mud, 7 
thern Maldive Atoll, | 
- OF at T o 18^ X ; Long. 75° 04^ E. 719 [Fine Corn! Sand, ? 
1581 | Off Colombo 142-4100 Mud. P 

? 


t. 14? 05^ 55” N, 
150 Ba of gu La Monge xs f Mua. 


A — Wa — 























Station à 





162 | Bay of Bengal, Lat. 13? 51' 12" N., 
Long. 80? 28’ 12” E... «e, 

163 | Bay of Bengal, Lat. 139 45' 35" N. 
Long. 80° 29° 37” E. ... ‘sa 

164 | Bay of Bengal, Lat. 13? 41" 27" N, 
Long. 807 32’ E. "AT * 

166 | Bay of Bongal, Lat. 13° 34 55” N., 
Long. 80" 32” 12^ E. eee “+7 

169 | Bay, of Bengal, Lat. 13° 05° 27" N. 
Long. S0? 33' 44", E.... Sa 

170 | Bay of Bengal, Lat. 13° 01° 06” N., 
| Long. 80° 36' 56” E. ... " 

172 | Bay of Bengal, Off Trincomalee s.. 
173 | Bay of Bengal, Off Trincomalee — ... 
176 |Laccadive Sea, Lat. 11? 47’ 06” N. 
‘Long. 73° 57° 30" E. .. AN 

177 | Lacendive Sea, Lat, 13? 47° 49” N., 
Long, 73° 07° E. dive "in 


MALACOSTRACA. 
Order SCHIZOPODA. 


í Family Lophogastridæ. 
GNATHOPHAUSIA, Suhm. 
l. Gnathophausia zowa, Suhm, G. O. Sars. 


G. O. Sars, ‘Challenger’ Schizopoda, p. 44, pl. vi., figs. 6-10; and A, Milne- 
Edwards, Ree. Fig. Crust, pl. 7. 

This species, which is new to the record of the Indian fauna, has 
been dredged in the Laccadive Sea at Station 128; 902 fms., and Station 
150 ; 719 fms, 

It appears probable, from a comparison of the type of Gnathophausia 
Sarsii, Wood-Mason, which was founded on an injured specimen, with 


these perfectly preserved specimens, that the latter species should be 
included here. 


Tirysaxoropa, Edw., G. O. Sars. 
2. Thysanopoda obtusifrons, G. O. Sars. 
G. O. Sars, ‘Challenger’ Schizopoda, p. 102, pl. xviii, figs. 1-14. 
A large female was dredged in tho Laccadive Sea, Station 125; 
1,250 fms. ja 
The colour in life was smoky pink. 
This species is new to the Indian fauna, 





ie 
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Family Myside. 3 
PrrALOPWTHALMUS, Willemoes-Sulim. 
3. Petalophthalmus armiger, Willemoes-Suhm. 


Willemoes-Suhm, Trans. Linn. Soc. (2) i. 40, pl. viii; and G. O, Sars, * Challen- 
ger' Schizopoda, p. 174, pl. xxxii., figs. 1-9. 


A male, 32 mm. long, from the Laceadive Sea (Station 128), 902 
fms., agrees exactly with the figures and descriptions of this remarkable 


species from the tropical Atlantic. — 
Order DECAPODA. zi 
Sub-order MACPURA, ° 


Tribe PENAÆIDEA. 
Family Penæidæ. 
Sub-family Parapenæina. 
PakAPENEUS, 8. I. Smith. à 
8. Il. Smith, Rep. U. S. Fish. Comm. for 1885, (1886), p. [81]. 
4. Parapenmus fissurus, (Sp. Bte.) 
Penwus Kasurus, Sp. Bte, ‘Challenger’ Macrura, p. 263, pl. xxxvi, fig. I. 


This species occurred ( d aud 9) at Station 166, in the Bay of 
Bengal, 133 fathoms. +) 
The branchial formula is :— 
Somite. Podobr. Arthrohr. Pleurobr. Total. 


















viii. 1 2 0 3 
ix. 0 2 1 3 
x. 0 (Ep.) 2 1 3 Ep. e 
xi. 0 (Ep.) 2 1 34 Ep. P 
xii 0 2 D mS LE 
xiii 0 1 1 2 4 
xiv 0 0 0 ü 
3 11 5 1742 Ep. 
Mertapexeæus, Wood-Mason. 
Wood-Mason, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist, October, 1891, p. 271. 
5. Metapenseus coniger, Wood-Mason, a 
Wood-Mason, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist, October, 1891, p. 272. ^ 
This species occurred in almost every haul in-the Bay of Bengal 
between 100 and 250 fms. — 
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6. Metapenmus rectacutus, (Sp. Bte.) 


Penwus rectacutus, Bp. Bte., ‘Challonger’ Macrara, p. 266, pl. xxxvi, fig. 2, 
g only. 


This species is as common as the preceding, in the Bay of Bengal, 
between 100 and 250 fms. Our female specimens we have little hesi- 
tation in identifying with Spence Bate's descriptions and figures, 
which represent the female only, the male, apparently, not having been 
dredged by the * Challenger;' but the males with which our females 
are constantly nssociated appear to agree in every detail, except in the 
form of the antennulary flagella, with Spence Bate's figures and de- 
scription of Penwus serratus. In all our males the outer anteanulary 
flagellum is much longer than the inner, and is as much longer than 
the carapace as this is longer than the inner flagellum. The inner 
flagellum, again, has its base curved to form a rigid semi-circular hoop, 
the convexity of which is vertically downwards, and the distal end of 
which, at the junction with the straight portion of the flagellum, is 
thickened and strongly re-curved. 

As Spence Bate does not mention the male of Penwus rectacutus, 
and as he records that the females, for which he establishes the species, 
were also found associated, as in our case, with Penæus serratus, from 
which he separated them only on account of certain differences in the 
* thelycum," it is not unreasonable to suspect, in the light of our fur- 
ther extended observations, that Penwus (Metapenwus) serratus and 
rectacutus may be male and female of a single species, 


Sub-family Solenocerina. 


SorLgNOCERA, Lucas. 
7. Solenocera hextii, Wood-Mason. 
Wood-Mason, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist., Feb. 1891, p. 188, and Oct. 189!, p. 275. 


This species is characteristic of the Bay of Bengal, at and near 
100 fins. 

Solenocera agassizii, Faxon, Bull. Mus. Comp. Zool. Vol. XXIV., 
No. 7, 1893, p. 211, would appear to be extremely near to, if not iden- 
tical with, this species. 

In the largest specimens of S. Àer^i the sub-equal antennnulary 
flagella are from half to three-fifths the length of the carapace, mea- 


 sured in the mid-dorsal line without the rostrum, and there are 7 or 8 


teeth on the rostrum and cariva. This species is being figured for 
next year's issue of the ‘Illustrations’ of the ' Investigator.’ 
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Family Sergestide. 
SERGESTES, Edw. 
16. Sergestes bisulcatus, W ood- Muson, 
Wood-Mason, Aun. Mag. Nat. Hist, Nov. 1891, p. 353. 
Bay of Bengal, Station 132 ; 475 fms. 


17. Sergestes robustus, Smith, 

8. I. Smith, Rep. U. S. Fish. Comm., 1882, (1884), p. 416, pl. viii, figs, 3-6, 
and 1885, (1886), p. [93], pl. xx., fig. G; and Ball, Mus, Comp. Zool, x, p. 97 
pl. xvi, figs 5-8. 

Colonr in life, erimson. 

Laccadive Sen and Bay of Bengal Stations 128, 172, and 177, 
902 fms., 200-350 fms , and 636 fms., respectively. 

New to the Indian fauna. 


18. Sergestes hamifer, n. ap. 


In many respects showing n resemblance to S. diapontius, Sp. Bte.. 
! Challenger ' Macrura, p. 399, pl. Ixxii, fig. 3, aud to S. peneriukii, id. 
ibid., p. 418, pl. Ixxvi, Bg. 3. 

The extreme length of the membranous carapace is about equal 
to the combined length of the first five abdominal somites. The ros- 
trum is about half the length of the eye-stalks, and ends in a sharp 
point. The eye-stalks are about two-thirds the length of the first 
joint of the antennulary peduncles, and the eyes are not expanded, 

The antennnulary peduncles, which are over two-thirds the length of 
the carapace, have the two basal joints stout, and the third joint, which is 
the longest, slender and tapering: the outer fingellum is longer than 
the animal, the inner is not as long as the eye-stalk. The acute point 
of the antennary scale reaches nearly to the end of the antennulary 
peduncle. The 2nd maxillipeds are stout but short, being not longer 
than the combined ischium and merus of the next pair: the three 
terminal joints are permanently flexed in relation to the merus. 

The external maxillipeds far exceed all the other appendages in 
length and stoutness, &nd exceed the total length of the animal: their 
ischimm and merus are singularly coarse, and are horizontally com- 


pressed: their carpus and two succeeding joints, on the other hand, are. 


slender, and form a delicate flagellum, which is permanently flexed in 


relation to the truncated merus: their propus is four jointed, and is. 


armed on its flexor surface, as is the distal end of the carpus, with 
long recurved acicular spines similar in size and form to the dactylus. 
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The thoracic legs are all short and slender: the 2nd and 3rd pairs, 
which are the longest, are only about half the length of the external 
maxillipeds, nnd are distinctly chelate: the 4th pair have the three 
terminal joints remarkably compressed and lamellar: the 5th pair are 
about half the length of the carapace. 

The abdominal terga are all faintly grooved along the middle line. 
Tir setose telson is hardly two-thirds the length of the acute internal 
uropod: the external uropod is quite unarmed. 

From the Laccadive Sea, Station 126; 1,370 fathoms. 


Tribe STENOPIDEA. 
Family Stenopide. 
ENGYSTENOPUS, n. gen. 


As Stenopus, but with simple claw-like dactyli to the fourth and 

fifth pairs of trunk legs, which also have all their joints simple and 

"1 unsegmented; and with the third pair of trunk legs remarkably slender 

as far as the propodus. The external maxillipeds are of the ordinary 
pediform shape. 


19. Engystenopus palmipes, n. sp, Plate IX., fig. 1. 


» Entire surface, except for a few definitely situated spines, chiefly on 
certain of the appendages, perfectly smooth and polished. 

The carapace, measured in the middle line without the rostrum, 
is about half the length of the abdomen: its frontal border on either 
side of the rostrum is, like the posterior border, strongly emarginate, 
and is armed at each antero-lateral angle with a pair of small spinelets : 
its regions, with the exception of the gastric, are ill-defined. The 
rostrum, which reaches to about the middle of the second joint of the 
antennulary peduncle, hasa slight double curve: its concave upper 
border bears numerous very close sharp equal serrations, and its convex 

bine lower border hasa single spine large enough to make the rostrum, 
* when viewed from the side, appear bifid: on the front part of the well- 
defined gastric region, on either side of the base of the rostrum, is a 
procumbent acicular spine. Of the abdominal terga the third is of 
predominant size. The angular abdominal pleurm have the edge dis- 
tantly and unevenly spinulate, The telson is similar in shape and 
sub-equal in size to the lobes of the swimmeret. The ecye-stalks are 
very short—about half the length of the free portion of the rostrum : 
the cornem are small, opaque, and deficient in pigment. 
The antennulary peduncles are between one-third and one-half 
the length of the carapace: the sub-equal antennulary flagella are more 
J. u. 20 
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than half as long again ns the entire animal, The basal joint of the 
nntennm is spiny atthe antero-externnl angle, as is also the onter 
border of the antennal scale, this last being more than half the length 
of the carapace and being fringed with setw of great length along its 
inner border. The mandibular palps are not apparent in the undis- 
sected specimen. The external maxillipeds are pediform, and are 
hairy along the inner edge: their segments are all simple and undivided, 
and their tips reach to the end of the antennal scale, 

The trunk legs are bilaterally symmetrical: the first three pairs 
are chelate and have the carpus long, the first two pnirs being very 
slender, and the third pair also being slender as far as the chelm, which 
are enormously expanded, Those of the first pair are not much longer 
than the external maxillipeds, those of the second pair exceed by about 
one-third of their length those of the first, while those of the third 
pair are longer by the extent of the dactylus than the entire animal, 
In this pair the basis ischium and carpus are long and slender, and the 
two last-named joints have both the inner and the outer border dis- 
tantly and sharply spinate, the carpus becoming suddenly inflated at 
its distal end for the support of the huge chelw: these chelw are sym- 
metrical, but are not quite similar in every detail, the fingers of the 
one being more closely apposable than those of the other. To describe 
these chele more in detail—they form a good deal more than one-third ~ 
of the entire extent of the third pair of legs, and their greatest breadth, 
across the palm, is rather more than the greatest breadth of tho 
abdomen: the palms are compressed, with the edges almost carinate 
and distally finely spinate: the fingers, which are considerably longer 
than the palm and are also thin and compressed, have their outside 
edges serrated in the proximal half, and the apposed edges smooth, 
except for one or two coarse teeth, or tubercles, at the base: in one 
pair a large tubercle on the propus fits in between two large tubercles ; 
on the opposite finger, while in the other pair—the pair in which the T 
fingers can be completely apposed—there is but one small tubercle on 
each finger. The fourth and fifth pairs of trunk legs are slender, are 
about equal in length to the third pair minus the chele, and end each d 
in a simple claw-like dactylus: in both pairs all the joints consist of y 
single non- segmented pieces. | — 

The abominal appendages exhibit nothing unusual. The caudal 
swimmeret is somewhat of the Astacidean type, the blades being : 
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sub-equal, and being very similar in sizo and shape to the telson: th 


A single female, about 31 millim. long from tip of. n strum to 
of telson, from the Bay of Bengal, off Trincomallee, Station 172 
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The colours in life were: body salmon-red, flecked slightly with 
white; third pair of trunk legs with white nodes and salmon-pink 
internodes. 


Tribe CARIDEA. 
Family Glyphocrangonidæ. 
GLYPHOCRANGON, A. Milne-Edwards. 
20. Glyphocrangon investigatoris, Wood-Mason. 


Wood-Mason, Ann Mag. Nat. Hist., Feb. 1891, p. 191; and Illustrations Zool, 
R. I. M. B. ' Investigator,’ pl. vi, fig. 3. 

This species is of freqnent occurrence in the Bay of Bengal, being 
taken this year at Stations 130, 131, and 162; 281 fms., 410 fms. 
and 145-250 fms., respectively. 


21. Glyphocrangon investigatoris, var. andamanensis, W ood-Mason. 


Wood-Mason, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist., Nov. 1891, p. 356; and III. Zool. R. I. M. S. 
' Investigator,' pl. vi., fig. 2. 


Dredged this year in the Gulf of Manaar, Station 151; 142—400 fms. 


29. Glyphocrangon priononota, Wood-Mason. 


Wood-Mason, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist., Feb. 1891, p. 192; and Ill. Zool. R. I. M. B. 
' Investigator, pl. vi., fig. 1. 


Taken in the Laccadive Sea, Station 122; 865-880 fma. 


23. Glyphocrangon hastacauda, Sp. Bte. 
Spence Bate, ‘Challenger’ Macrura, p. 619, pl. xciii., fig. 5. 


From the Bay of Bengal, Station 173; 609 fms. 
Colour in life, pale salmon-red. 
New to the Indian fauna. 


24. Glyphocrangon cerea, n. sp. 


Belonging to the late Professor Wood-Mason's 3rd section of the 
genus, where it is very close to Glyphocrangon ceca, but departing even 
more widely than that species from the typical form, especially iu re- 
gard to the eyes, which are quite degenerate. 

The entire surface of the trunk and tail is smooth. The char- 
acteristic carapacial crests are reduced to rows of insignificant tuber- 
cles, with the exception of the lateral crests which, though faint, are 
entire. The compressed spine at the antero-external angles of the 





carapace, or, to adopt Professor Wood-Mason's terminology, the spine 
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of the anterior moiety of the fourth or lateral crest on each side, is of 
huge size, and is remarkably oblique: from its base a small spine at 
the front limit of the branchiostegal region projects obliquely down- 
wards and inwards. The external orbital or antennal spine is remark- 
ably small and inconspicuous. The rostrum projects considerably 
bevond the end of the antennulary peduncle: it has the usual two pairs 
of marginal spines which, however, are very small, the posterior pair 
especially being little more than tubercles. 

The abdominal terga have the sculpturing almost obsolete: the 
first has its front edge rugose; the second and third are quite smooth; 
the fourth in its posterior half, and the fifth and sixth throughout, nro 
faintly carinated, the two latter also having some almost obliterated 
sculpturing. The abdominal pleure have the free edge bluntly spinate, 
and the surface hardly perceptibly rugose. 

The eye-stalks are short, even for the genus, and the cornem, which 
are qnite devoid of pigment, are but one-fifth the length of the free 
portion of the rostrum in diameter. 

The antennal scales stand out remarkably free from the carapace 
throughout, and are sub-circular in form. 

The other appendages present nothing remarkable, except those 
that form the swimmeret—these being very slender, and being much 
shorter than the telson. 

Laccadive Sea, Station 150; 719 fms. 


Family Crangonid2. 
ChRANGON, Fabr. 
25. Crangon bengalensis, Wood-Mason. 
Wood-Mason, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist, Nov, 1891, p. 360. 
Bay of Bengal, Stations 162 and 170; 145 to 250 fms., nnd 107 fms. 
respectively. 
Prionocrangon, Wood-Mason. 
26. Prionocrangon ommatosteres, Wood-Mason. 

Wood.Mason, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist., Nov. 1891, p. 362. 


An ovigerous female, about 30 mm. long, from the Bay of Bengal, 
Station 172; 200 to 350 fms., differs from the single known male taken 


in the Andaman Sea (Station 116, 405 fms.) in the following parti- 


culars :—the serrated gastric crest is six-toothed; the carapace is less 


than one-third the total length; the abdomen is vastly broader. The 


eggs are remarkably large. 
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In the original description, the 3rd and 4th pairs of legs are by 
mistake, for the 4th and 5th, stated to be more robust than the second : 
the 3rd pair of legs are, as stated at the outset, of the usual Crangonine 
form, aud are remarkably filiform. 

This curious blind Crangonid will be figured in the issue of the 
" Illustrations of the Zoology of the R. I. M. S. * Investigator, " now 
in preparation. 


Family Psalidopodida. 
Psauiporcs, Wood-Mnson. 
27. Psalidopus spiniventris, Wood- Mason. 


Wood-Mason, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist, April 1892, p. 274, pl xiv., figs. 3-6a, 8; 
pl. xv., figa. 1-10. 

A fine male of this remarkable species was taken at Station 177 
in the Laccadive Sea, 636 fms. 


Family Alpheidze. 
ALPHEUS, Fabr. 
28. Alpheus macroskeles, n. sp. 


Distinguished from all other species by the form of the great 
chelipeds, which are of singular tenuity, equally in all their segmenta, 
the larger cheliped having a long sub-cylindrical tapering hand, and 
exceedingly short fingers, 

The integument, though firmly chitinized, is very thin. The eyes 
are markedly deficient in pigment. The thickened outer flagellum of 
the antennules has the usual abruptly filiform ending, up to and 
around which it is thickly fringed with sete of remarkable length and 
silkiness. 

The chelipeds are remarkable for their great length—in the 
largest specimen they are considerably longer than the body—for their 
comparative tenuity, for their straightness, and for their smoothness— 
their sete being so few and so fine as to be invisible to the naked eye. 
The hands only are asymmetrical: in the” larger hand, which may be 
right or left, the fingers are only a third the length of the sub-cylin- 
drical tapering palm, and half the length of the meropodite, and the 
palm is from one-third to more than one-half the length of the animal: 
in the smaller hand the fingers are equal in length to the palm, which 
is not one-sixth the length of the animal, and are two-thirds the length 
of the meropodite. In tho larger band also the fingers are compressed, 
the dactylus is carinated, and carries a small tooth that fits into a 
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foramen in the apposed finger: in the smaller hand the fingers are 
slender, sub-cylindrical, and elegantly curved, The second pair of 
pereiopods are also remarkable for their length and slenderness: they 
nre of the typical form, having a long 5-articulate carpus, 

Colours in spirit, ivory white: in life, transparent blood red. 

From the Bay of Bengal, Station 129 (off Godavari) 270 fms., 
and Station 162 (off Pulicat), 145-250 fms. This remarkable species 
also nppears in the collections of previous years from the “ Swatch" 
193 fms., and from the Andaman Sea, 193 fms. 


Family Pandalidz. 
PaNDALUS, Leach. 
90 Pandalus martius, A. Milne-Edwards. 


A. Milne-Edwards Ree. Fig. Orust., and Wood-Mason and Alcock, Ann. Mag. 
Nat. Hist., May 1892, p. 369. 


Several specimens that we identify with this species, from Station 
151. off Colombo, 142 to 400 fms. 


30. Pandalus, sp. 


With the above was dredged a single mutilated specimen which 
so far as identification is possible, is somewhat like Pandalus stylopus, 
A. M.-E., Rec. Fig. Crust. 


Hererocarrvs, A, Milne-Edwards, 


Sl. Heterocarpus alphonsi, Sp. Bie. 


Spence Bate, ‘ Challenger’ Macrura, p. 632, pl. exii., ig. 1; and Wood-Mason 
Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist, Feb., 1891, p. 196, and May 15892, p. 367. 


Laccadive Sea, Station 177; 636 fms. 


32,  Heterocarpus gibbosus, Sp. Bte. 


Spence Bate, ‘Challenger’ Macrura, p. 634, pl. coxii, fig. 2, and Wood-Mason 
and Aleock, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist., May 1892, pp. 368 and 369, fig. 6. 


Bay of Bengal, Station 162; 145 to 250 fms. 


33.  Heterocarpus tricarinatus, n. sp. 
Near H. gibbosus, from which itis readily distinguished by its 


smaller size, and by the indistinctness of the lower lateral carina, . 
which fades completely before reaching the posterior half of the — 


carapace, "i 
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The median dorsal carina is only less prominent than that of 
HM. gibbosus: it bears behind the limit of the orbit five or six teeth, 
while on the up-curved rostrum— which is more than five-sixths the 
length of the carapace measured in the mid-dorsal line—are six or 
seven dorsal teeth, and seven (male) to ten (female) ventral teeth. 

The upper lateral carina is prominent, and is curved just as in 
H. gibbosus, and is not confluent with the strong antennal spine, The 
lower lateral carina, which is continuous with the very prominent 
branchiostegal spine, ends in the anterior half of the carapace. 

The abdominal terga, as in M. gibbosus, H. alexandri, H. lavis, and 
H. levigatus, are all non-carinate and non-spinate: the depressed telson, 
which is equal in length to the uropods, has four pairs of marginal, 
aud several larger terminal, spines 

The appendages quite resemble those of H. gibbosus, except that 
the sub-equal antennulary flagella are more than three-fourths the 
length of the body, rostrum included. 

The branchial formula is identical with that of H. gibbosus and 
H. alphonsi, and is as follows :— 


Somites and 





their Podo- Arthrobranchism. Pleuro- Total. 
appendages. branchi, branchim. 
viii. 1 r 0 l+r 
ix. 0 (Ep.) 1 1 2+ Ep. 
X. O (Ep.) 1 1 2 -4- Ep. 
xi. 0 ( Ep.) 1 J 2+ Ep. 
xii. 0 ( Ep.) 1 1 2+ Ep. 
xiii. 0 ( Ep.) 1 1 2 -- Ep. 
xiv 0 0 1 l 
145 Ep. o 6 12+5 Ep. +r 


A male and two ovigerous females from the Laccadive Sea, Station 
122; 880 fms. 
Colour in life, pink. 


PLESIONIKA, Spence Bate. 
34. 2 Plesionika bifurca, n. sp. 


Carapace smooth, dorsally carinated in rather more than its outer 
half, the carina having four teeth behind the limit of the orbit, while 
the up-enrved rostrum, which is about two-thirds the length of the 
carapace measured in the mid-dorsal line, has three or four dorsal and 
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five ventral teeth : all these teeth are large and distant. There is a 
strong antennal spine, but the branchiostegal spine 18 almost obsolete, 

The pleon is little compressed, and the abdominal terga are smooth 
and are not produced posteriorly, except the sixth, which forms n short 
blunt tooth on either side of the telson, The depressed telson, which 
is nlmost as long as the uropods, has four pairs of lateral, and several 
terminal spinelets, the outermost of the terminal spinelets on each side 
being of remarkable length and strength. 

The eyes are large and reniform. The other appendages resemble 
those of Heterocarpus gibbosus. The branchial formula is identical with 
that of the three species of He'erocarpus in our collection, the pleura- 
branch of the IX th somite, which according toSpence Bate (* Challenger’ 
Macrnra, p. 653) distinguishes Plesionika from Heterocarpus, being cer- 
tainly present in all the species identified by the late Professor Wood- 
Mason and ourselves as Heterocarpus. Two ovigerous females, from the 
Laccadive Sea, Station 177; 636 fms. 

Colour in life, red. 


Family Acanthephyrid. 
AcANTHEPHYRA, A. Milne-Edwards. 


35. Acanthephyra armata, A. M.-E, var. fimbriata, W.-M. ^ 


Wood-Mason, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist, May, 1892, p. 359, fig. 2; and Ill. Zool 
‘Investigator,’ Crustacea, pl. iii., fig. 1, 


Two magnificent males, both over 7 inches long, from the Bay of 
Bengal, Station 132; 475 fms , and a smaller one, 5 inches long, from 7 
Station 135, off the Malabar Coast, 559 fma. eu 

In all our specimens there are only four dorsal spines at the base 
of the rostrum, and the single ventral spine arises midway between the 
base and the apex of the rostrum; and the legs are most remarkably 
setose. 











36. Acanthephyra sanguinea, Wood-Mason. | 
Wood-Mason, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist, May 1892, p. 358, fig. 1. e i 
Laccadive Sea, Stations 122 and 128; 880 and 902 fms., respectively. — — 


97. Acanthephyra brachytelsonis, Sp. Bte. T 


Spence Bate, ‘Challenger’ Macrura, ad 753, pl. oxxvi., fig. 7 ; Wood-Mason, Ann. E 
Mog. Nat. Hist, May 1892, pp. 362, 303, fig. 4, min Il Zool ' karai 
Crustacea, pl. iii , fig. 2. x) e 


This species is common in the Laccadive Sea, from 753 to 902 fms, z 
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Horrormonvs, Edw. 
38.  Hoplophorus gracilirostris, A, M.-Edw. 
A Milne-Edwards, Ann. Sci. Nat. Zool, 1881, (6) xi. 4. p. 6, and Rec. Fig. Crust.; 
and Wood-Mason, Ann, May. Nat. Hist, May 19892, p. 365 (see synon.) 
This species is fairly common in. the Bay of Bengal, from 145 to 
609 fms. As previously mentioned, it would appear to live at no great 
distance below the surface. 


Family Palemonide. 
PALEMONELLA, Dana. 
39. Palemonella laccadivensis, n. sp. 

Distinguished by the remarkable shortness of the carpus of the 
second pair of chelipeds, which is shorter even than in Spence Bate's 
doubtful genus Brachycarpus. 

The up-curved rostrum, which projects just beyond the tip of the 
antennalary peduncles, and nearly reaches the tip of the antennal scale, 
has ten dorsal tecth—two or three of which are on the gastric region— 
and two ventral teeth near the middle of its free portion. The anten- 
nal spine, thongh very distinct, is not nearly so large as the hepatic. 

At the tip of the telson are six spines, three on either side of the 
middle line, the middle one of each triad being much the longest, 

The spine on the basal joint of the peduncles of the triflagellate 
antennules is very distinct, as is also that on the basal joint of the an- 
teunary peduncles, and that at the tip of the antennal scale. 

The pediform external maxillipeds are exceedingly slender. The 
first pair of legs are the shortest and most slender of the tive, and end 
in slender chelw: the second pair are the longest and stoutest, but are 
quite slender as far as the carpus, the hands alone being moderately 
inflated, with cylindrical palms. These hands are not symmetrical, 
that on one side haying its palm twice as stout and one-third again 
ns long as its fellow, or as long as the carapace, or one-third the total 
length of the body: the carpus is extremely short, on neither side being 
as much as one-fourth as long as the palm of the larger hand, 

An egg-laden female, 23 millim. long, was dredged in the 
Laccadive Sea, Station 124; 705 fms. 

Colour in life, pink. 


Family Pasiphæidæ. 
Pastere#a, Savigny, Edw. 
40. Pasiphwa sivado, (Risse). . 
For aynonomy, ete., see Wood-Mason, Ann. Mag. Nat, Hist, Feb. 1893, p. 161, 
Bay of — Station 172; 200 to 350 fms. 
J. n. Zl 
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4l. Pasiphwa nnispinosa, Wood-Mason. ~ 


Woot- Mason, Aun. Mag. Nat. Hist, Fob. 1893, p. 163, and Ill. Zool. * Investiga- 
tor,’ Crastacen, pl. iii, fig. 7. 


Bay of Bengal, Station 172; 200 to 350 fms. 
Pararasirn BA, S. I. Smith. 


42. Parapasiphwa ( Eupasiphtea) latirostris, Wood-Mason. 
Wood-Mason, Aun. Mag. Nat. Hist., Feb. 1801, p. 196, and Feb. 1893, p. 106, 


lige. 2. 
A second example of this fine species was dredged in the Laecadivo ^ 
Sen, Station 145; 696 fms. | f 
43, Parapasiphaa ( Bupasiphwa) gilesii, Wood-Mason. 

Wood-Mason, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist, Feb. 1893, p. 166 ; and Ill. Zool. * Investizm- 

tor,” Crostacea, pl. iii, fig. 8. 7 
Bay of Bengal, Station 145; 696 fms. 4 
PsarHYuocAniS, Wood-Mason. E 
44, Psathyrocaris fragilis, Wood-Mason. 4 


Wood-Mason, Ann. Mag, Nat. Hist, Feb, 1893, p. 171; pl. X. XI. 


Laceadive Sea, Station 144; 172 fms., aud Bay of Bengal, Station 
173; 609 [ms. ; = 




















45. Psathyrocaris platyophthalmus, n. sp. 


Differs from Psathyrocaris fragilis only in the following particu- 

B lars, so far as can be judged from a single specimen destitute of the 

second wud fourth pairs of legs :— | zi 

(1) The eye-stalks, instead of being moderately depressed nnd — — 

not much bronder than deep, are extremely depressed, being twice —— 

as broad as deep; (2) the cornew, instead of being indistinctly reni- = ™ 

form and broadly visible from above, are markedly reniform and only — — 

> visible from above as a thin crescent; (3) the exopoditos of the = 

pleopods, instead of being about twenty times as long as the endopo- 
dites, are not ten times as long. — 

Colours in life, crimson lake, — — — Es | 

The single specimen measures 93 mm. from tip of rostrum to 

of telson, amd carries six ege (also crimson lako im the fresh state 

‘any one of which bas a major diameter, even after contraction r 


^. Jef Guim: . : 
" Lam ki K É - rt ra! p «1 a A * A Y n 124: wig M ue hui 1^ d ai A 
y — "UN ^ à n j - P. i - 
3 Luccadive Sea, Station 124; 705 fms. — 
E 4 E l u À - . i . ~~ -—- . » i. D } 
i ae ji »1 yA - Y 
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46. Psathyrocaris plumosa, n. sp. 


Differs from  Pesathyrocaris fragilis only in the following par- 
ticulars :— 

(1) The entire integument is covered with a fine very short down, 
instead of being quite smooth; and the appendages in general, instead 
of being sparsely and very finely setaceous, are thickly and coarsely 
setaeeous; (2) the rostrum is longer, projecting beyond the eyes, in- 
stead of being shorter than the eye-stalks, but is otherwise dorsally ser- 
rated and ventrally ciliated, as in the other species; (3) the eyes are 
less pigmented; (4) the antennulary peduncles, instead of being al- 

s most devoid of sete, are thickly setose —the “stylocerite " especially ; 
(5) the antennary scale is larger, and its inner edge is coarsely, instead 
of finely, setose; (6) the external maxillipeds, instead of being finely 
and sparsely setose, are thickly fringed with very coarse setm; and 
their dactylopodite, instead of being narrowly lanceolate and nearly 
bare, has the form of a broadly lanceolate brush; (7) the large chela 
of the second pair of legs, instead of being plainly shorter than the 
palm, is as leng as the palm; and instead of having setiform teeth 
that are hardly visible to the naked eye, has plainly visible acicular 
teeth—those of the larger series being particularly strong; (8) the 
exopodites of the abdominal appendages, instead of having sete of 
microscopic tenuity, have the set: very coarse. 

Laccadive Sea, Station 128; 902 fms. 


47. JPsathyrocaris infirma, Wood-Mason MS. (name only.) 






The integument is quite smooth, and the appendages have fine silky 
setm, ns in P. fragilis and P. platyophthalmus; nnd, as in P. platy 
thalmus, the endopodites of the abdominal appendages are lar ively 
to the exopodites: but the present species is distinguished from all its 
congeners by the form of the rostrum and of the carpopodites of the 
first two pairs of trunk legs. 

4 The rostrum, instead of being flash with the carapace, is strongly 
humped or arched: it is finely serrated dorsally, and setose ventrally, 
as in all the other species, and does not equal the eyes in length, The 
pediform external maxillipeds have narrowly lanceolate and finely 
setose dactyli, asin P. fragilis and P. platyophthalmus. 

The two first pairs of trunk-lezs in general form resemble those 
of the other species, but in both pairs the carpopodite is ovoid and 
receives the meral articulation at its middle, like the handle of a cratch : 
on the dorsal aspect of the merus, just behind this articulation, is 
za either an eminence or a large spine, The larger cheliped of the second 
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pair of legs also differs from that of other species with which compari- - 
son is possible in the following points:—(1) it is relatively shorter, 
being only about half the length of the animal, instead of being nearly 
or quite as long as the animal; (2) its meropodite has its lower edge 
closely and regularly spinate, instend of being quite smooth; (3) its 
chela, instead of being at least three-quarters the length of the palm, 
is only half the length of the palm; and (+) its setiform teeth, instead 
of being in two regular series of different sizes, are all of one size. 

As already stated, the endopodites of the abdominal nppendages 
(Ist to Sth) are large, being from one-fourth lo one sixth the length 
of the exopodites, 

Colour ia life, crimson, 

Andaman Sea, Station 116 ; 405 fms. Š 


Key to the species of PSATHYROCARIS. 


1, * Rostrum straight: carpopodites of both pairs of 
chelipeds of the ordinary form, and articulating 
o with the meropodites in the ordinary manner :— 3 
1, ** Eye-stalks moderately depressed: eyes in- 
distinctly reniform: exopodites of ab- J 

dominal appendages about twenty times as 

long as the endopodites : — 

a. t Integument perfectly smooth: appen- 
dages with sparse silky sete e. P, fragilis. 

b. + Iutegument closely and finely pubes- 

cent: appendages thickly and coarsely 


setaceous — S. P. plumosa. 
2. ** Ere-stalks laminar: eyes markedly reni- É 
form: exopodites of abdominal appen- 
dages not ten times as long as the endopo- 7 
dites a YA w+ P. platyophthalnus. 
JI. * Rostrum dorsally arched: carpopodites of both pairs WA 
of chelipeds ovoid and forming a movable crutch- | 3 


Family Nematocarcinide. 



















‘Spence Bato, ‘ Challonger · Macrura, p. 





- 
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49. Nematocarcinus productus, Sp. Bte. 
Spence Bato, * Challenger’ Macrura, p. 810, pl. cxxxii,, fig. 6. 


Lacendive Sea, Station 125; 1,250 fins. New to the Indian fauna. 
Colour in life, deep crimson. 


50. Nematocarcinus tenuipes, Sp. Bte. 
Spenco Bato, ‘Challenger’ Macrara, p. 812, pl. cxxxii, fig. 9; and Wood-Mason, 
Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist., Feb. 1891, p. 197. 


Colonr in life, bright orange. ; 
Laccadive Sen, Station 127, 1,200 fm 


Tribe ASTACIDE A. 
Family Homarida. 
Prionggvs, A. Milne-Edwards. 
5l. Phoberus cacus, A. Milne-Edwards, var. sublevis, Wood-Mason. 


Wood-Mason, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist., Fob. 1891, p. 197. 

A fine female from Station 177, Laccadive Sea, 636 fms. 

The Indian Museum now possesses both male and female of thi 
rare and beautiful form, the male having been taken in 1890, in 
Laceadive Sea, nt 740 fms., close to the spot where the femak 
‘dredged this year. 


Nrrnunorsis, Wood-Mason. 

52, Nephropsis stewartii, Wood 

Wood-Mason, J. A. 8 B., 1873, Vol. xlii., Pt. ii., p. 39, pl. iv; and Ann. Mag. 
Nat, Hist., (4) xii, 1873, p. 69; nnd A. Milne-Edwards, Ann, Sci. Nat. Zool, (5) xix., 


pl. xx., figs. 1-23, 
A fine female, from the Day of Bengal, Station 129 ; 270 fms. 


53. Nephropsis carpenteri, Wood-Mason, 


Wood-Mason, Proceedings A. S. B., 1885, p. 70. 

This species differs from N. stewartii, specimens of the same size 
and sex being compared, in the following particulars :— 

1, The carapace is longer and very much broader, its breadth 
being about 3 its length, instead of less than fits length as in N. 
stewartii. This is due to the greater inflation of the branchial regions 
nnd the much less vertical disposition of the branchiostegite, and may 
perhaps be merely a post mortem difference due to the less rigid natare 
of the exoskeleton. . 

2. The cervical suture is narrow, deep, almost discontinuous 
across tho mid-dorsal region, and V-shaped ; instead of being, as in 
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N. stewartii, broad, perfectly continuous across the mid-dorsal verion, 
and very broadly U-shaped. 

3. The rostrum is much shorter and straighter: instead of being 
} the total extent of the carapace and doubly curved as in N, stewartii, 
it is not mach more than 1 the total leugth of the carapace, and is 
almost straight, besides being tranented at tip: the lateral spines of the 
rostrum, again, instead of being in the posterior half, are in the anterior 
half. 

4. The abdominal terga, instead of being quite flush as in 
N. stewartii, are, from the third to the sixth inclusive, marked with a 
low fore-and-aft carina, 

5. The antennulary peduncles, instead of being between $ and } 
the length of the rostrum as in N. stowartii, are almost equal in pets 
to the rostrum; and the antennulary flagella, instead of being little more 
than half the length of the carapace, are equal to the length of the 
carapace behind the lateral spines of the rostrum. 

6, The colour in life, as recorded by Dr. Giles, is ivory-white with 
orange-red markings.* Bay of Bengal, Station 162; 145 to 250 fms. 


54. Nephropsis atlantica, Norman, A 


Norman, P. R. S, Edimb., 1881—82, Vol. xi, p. 68*; and Wood-Mason and 
Alcock, Aun. Mag. Nat. Hist., Feb. 1891, p 198, fig. 4, ^ 


The lateral armature of the rostrum is extremely varinble, es- k 
pecially in the female, in which sex the rostrum is, occasionally, entirely 


unarmed. 4 
The armature of the abdominal pleure also varies, the second ae 


pleura, in the female, being sometimes devoid ofa spine on the front 
ak adim Sen, Station 145 ; 696 fms., and Station 177; 636 fms. - 
Tribe THALASSINIDEA. | i ; 
Family Axiidze. = 
Kicosaxivs, Spence Bate. 
55. Eiconazius kermadeci, Sp. Bte., var. laccadivensis. 
Eiconazius kermadeci, Sp, Bto., * Challenger ' Macrura, p. 43, pl. v., fig. 3. 
A male and a female (the latter carrying large eggs), from the — 
Laccadive Sea, Fation Tai; hoa en qr ime Bate's figuri » 





second which is considerably the longest; the second, which is half the 
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and description only in having the meropodite of the large chelipeds 
unnrmed, instead of armed distally with a large spine. 

Length, 20 millim, 

Colour in life, milk white. 


Family Callianassidze. 
Carocantm, Bell. 
56. Calocaris macandrem, Bell. 

Bell, British Stalk-eyed Crustacea, p. 233, fig.; 8. I Smith, Trans. Connect. 
Acad, Sci., Vol. V., p. 55 (see distribation); Kirk, Tr. N. Z. Inst, xi, 1878, p. 401 ; 
Lovett, Zoologist, (3) ix, 1885, p. 16; Ortmann, Zool. Jahrb, vi, 1892, p.50 (seo 
distribution). : 

A small (33 millim.) but nearly perfect specimen of this widely 
ranging species was dredged in the Laccadive Soa, Station 177, 636 fms., 
bottom temperature 442^ Fahr. 

In recording this new addition to the Indian fauna we may be 
permitted to again notice its remarkably wide nrea of distribntion. 
First dredged in Loch Fyne and neighbouring waters up to 180 fms, 
afterwards in Scandinavian waters up to 217 fms. (fide Ortmann, |. c), 
and then in the Gulf of St. Lawrence at 190 fms., it was in 1878 re- 
ported (Kirk, l a ) from the Antipodes, two dead specimens having 
been found on the coast of New Zealand. 


CarLiANXASSA, Leach, A. Milne-Edwards. 
57. Callianassa cæcigena, n. sp. 


Belongs to M. Milne-Edwards’ first section of the genus (A. Milne- 
Edwards, Nouv. Archiv. du Mus., VI., 1870, p. 75), in which it stands 
alonein having no trace of cornem, although the eyestalks are well 
developed and of the usual form. It is otherwise close to C. gigas, 
Dann. 

The carapace, which is less than one-third the total length of the 
body, is of the typical form, and ends in an acuto triangular rostrum 
that reaches to the end of the eyestalks—these being about yo the total 
length of the carapace. The middle of the three segments into which 
the carapace is longitudinally divided is gently earinated, the carina 
culminating, near the posterior border, in a large strong upstanding 
tooth. Of the abdominal terga no two are at all alike either in size 
or shape. The first, which is the narrowest and by far the shortest and 
all its angles cockled upwards, is not two-fifths the length of the 
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spinnte: the third to the sixth inelasive all have on either side, near 
the antero-lateral angle, a sharp recurrent declivous spine (rudimentary 
plenra ?): the third fourth and fifth are broad, the sixth is long and 
narrow; the telson is as long as the sixth tergam, and is larger than 
either of the uropods, 

The eyestalks are of the usual petaloid shape, and, as already men- 
tioned, are devoid of any trace of a cornea. 

The external maxillipeds are broadly pediform—the ischium being 
produced at its postero-internal angle to form an operculum: the 
dactylas forms a large, almost circular, plate, thickly beset with hairs. 
OF the first pair of trank-legs the right is many times larger than the left, 
and bas the following peculiarities of structure:—the ischium is spinate 
along its lower edge: the merus has a single small uncinate spine, placed 
infero-externally, at its proximal end: the curpus is considerably less 
than half the length of the palm of the hand, and has two small spines 
at its lower angle: the hand is longer and broader than the carapace, 
the palm is earinated along both the upper and the lower edge, the lower 
edge being also finely serrated: the dactylas, which is longer than the 
*pollex,' is equal in length to the palm; is broadly phalanged, both 
outside and inside, above; and has, on its cutting surface, at the proxi- 
mal end, two short rows of coarse erenulations, the outer of which 
is continued intoa sharp edged ridge: the * pollex' has at its base, close 
to the dactylar articulation, a strong sharp tooth, 

The smaller cheliped of the first pair resembles its fellow as to the 
ischium and merus; but the carpus is more than $ the length, and the 
fingers nearly twice the length, of the palm: the fingers, besides being 
relatively much longer, are also much straighter, and, except for a 
single tooth at the base of the pollex, are unarmed. 

The second to fourth pairs of trank-legs much resemble those of 
C. gigas: the fifth pair ends ina brush, which owing to the minute- 
ness of the dactylus is only minutely and obscurely sub-chelate. 

The first pair of abdominal legs (iu the female) are short filiform 
and forked, the outer fork being filiform, the inner being very short, 
truncate, and ending in a tuft of hairs. The second to fifth pairs 
inclusive are very broadly lamellar, the exopodites and endopodites 
being nearly equal in size: in every case the inner edge of the endo- 
podite carries, near the middle, a small styliform appendage. 

Colours in life, ivory white with some scattered yellow-ochre 
flecks. | — 

A single female, 65 millim. long from tip of rostrum to end of 
telson, was dredged in the Bay of Bengal, at Station 172; 200 to 
350 fins, | 
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Tribe ERYONTIDE A. 
Family Eryontidz. 
Pgs5TACHELES, Spence Bate. 
58. Pentacheles phosphorus, Alcock. 
Aleock, Ann Mag. Nat. Hist., March, 1894, p. 241; and Ill. Zool. ' Investigator, 
Crustacea, pt. IL, pl. viii, fig. 2. 


Bay of Bengal, Station 172; 200 to 350 fms., and Laccadive Sea, 
Station 145; 696 fms., and Station 177; 636 fms. 
The male is much smaller than the female. 


09. Pentacheles heztii, Alcock. 
Alcock, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist., March, 1894, p. 237. 
Laccadive Sea, Station 150; 719 fms. 


Tribe SCYLLARIDEA. 
Family Scyllaridze. 
Amncrvs, Dana. 
60.  Arctus orientalis, Sp. Bte. 
Spence Bate, ‘Challenger’ Macrara, p. 68, PI. ix., fig. 4. 


Bay of Bengal, Station 169; 91 fms. 
New to the Indian fauna. 


61. Arctus rubens, n. sp. 


Close to A. vitiensis, Dana. 

Carapace slightly longer than broad: ifs surface, as in A. 
tuberculatus, Sp. Bte., is ornamented with squamiform granales which 
are especially numerous on the prominent median carina, and are 
especially large and numerous on the branchial regions laterally. 
The lateral dorsal carins are very prominent anteriorly, where they 
overhang the orbit as large spines: the antero-lateral spines of the 
carapace are also very prominent. 

The posterior border of the carapace, like that of each of the first 
three abdominal terga, is deeply excised in the middle line. 

The sternum is traversed, fore and aft, by a row of sharp tuber- 
cles—one on each somite—which together form a regularly interrupted 


carina. 
The second to fifth abdominal terga are sharply carinated, the 





carina in tho case of the second and third bifurcating behind, and in the 
‘J. nu. 22 
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case of the fourth and fifth being prodnced over the succeeding tergum E». 
to form a blunt spine. The sides and lateral margins of the terga, liko 
the posterior borders of tho pleurm, are irregularly lobulate or crenulate, 
The second joint of the antennm is deeply sculptured above, being 
traversed obliquely by two equally strong and salient ribs: its free 
margins are sharply serrate. The fourth joint of the antennm has its 
antero-lateral margin 7-digitate. i 

The external maxillipeds, and the trank-legs, are much stouter 1 
than in any other Indian species, 

A single female from the Gulf of Manar, Station 151; 142 to 400 
















Íms. 
Colour in life, light rose madder above, white below. Ya 
- Family Palinuridz. 
PaxvrLrmRUS, Gray. i 
62. Panulirus angulatus, SP. Bte. j 
Spence Bate, ‘Challongor’ Macrura, p. 81, pl. xi., figs. 2, 3, 4. 4 


Numerous fine specimens from the Gulf of Manar, Station 150; — 
142 to 400 fma. J 


New to the Indian fauna. 
Tribe ANOMALA. 
Families Paguride and Parapaguride. 


Onr collections in these families are the largest ever made by the 
‘Investigator’ in a single season, and we have been fortunate enough to — 
secure the co-operation of Professor J. R. Henderson in working them - 
out. Professor Henderson's Report will be published separately. 


Family Galatheide. 

Musiba, Leach. y 

63. Munida squamosa, Hudrsn., var. proliza, Alcock. 
Alcock, Ann, Mag. Nat. Hist., April, 1894, p. 822. 


A number of fine specimens, of both sexes, from the Gulf of X 
Station 151; 142 to 400 fms, 


Mox:porsis, Whiteaves. Dx 
64. Munidopsis stylirostris, Wood-Mason. "a 


p Wood- 1, Ann, Mag. Nat. Hist., —— — 201; and 4 cock, op. 
kr April, 1894, p. 328. — i od d ¢ 
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65. Munidopsis dasypus, Alcock. . 
Alcock, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist, April, 1804, p. 329. 
Laccadive Sea, Station 177 ; 636 fma. 


66. Munidopsis scobina, Alcock. 
Alcock, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist, April, 1894, p. 330. 


Bay of Bengal, Station 162; 145 to 250 fma. 
Colours in life, white with orange-red markings. 


67. Munidopsis poseidonia, n. sp. 


The dorsal integument of body and appendages finely scabrous 
beneath the usual pubescence. 

The rostrum, which is about one-third the length of the carapace 
proper, is convexly laminar, carinated, and trifid at tip. 

The carapace is elliptical, convex, and traversed fore-and-aft by a 
median multispinate ridge,—many of the spines being bifid and trifid : 
the frontal margin is convex and bears two spiues, one above the base 
of either antenna, while just below the frontal margin, between the 
antenna and the eye, isa spine nearly as long as the eye: the lateral 
margins in front of the cervical groove are sharply quadridentate—the 
anterior of the four spines having a second spine to its inner side, 
while behind the cervical groove they are multispinate: the posterior 
margin, like the front edge of the second and third abdominal terga, 
is multispinate: in addition to the spiues already noticed there is a 
pair of large spines on the gastric region, and there are some small 
spinules on the after margin of the cervical groove, 

The eye-stalks are not prolonged beyond the cornea, and are 
movable. The meropodite of the external maxillipeds has, on its 
inner edge near the proximal end, two large unciform spines, and, at 
the distal end of its outer edge, another large spine. The chelipeds 
slightly exceed the fully extended body in length, and are slender: 
the ischiopodite has two distal spinelets, one above, the other below: the 
meropodite has three series of thornlike spines along its upper and 
inner surface: the carpopodite has a distal ring of spines, and a row of 
spinules along its inner edge: the hand is smooth, the fingers being 
about three-fourths the length of the palm. The second to the fourth 
thoracic legs have the meropodite and carpopodite spiny along the front 


edge, and the dactyli, which are about half the length of the propodites, 


of the usual form. 
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Length of fully extended body 53:5 millim., of chelipeda 58 T 
millim. Bay of Bengal, Station 163; 210 fms. , 
This species is nearest related to Munidopsis scobina. 


68. Munidopsis trifida, Hndrsn. 
Henderson, ‘Challenger’ Anomura, p. 156, pl. xvi., fig. 2. 


We identify with this species a single female specimen from the 
Laceadive Sea, Station 177; 636 fms. 
New to the Indian faunn. 





[69. Munidopsis frizena, n. sp. 


Closely resembles M. frifida, Henderson, from which it differs in 
the following partienlars:— The middle tooth of the trifid rostrum is | 
relatively longer: there is a large spine on the cardiac region: the front | 
edges of the second to fourth abdominal terga are armed in the middle 
line, the second with a large hook-shaped spine, the third and fourth 
with a pair of spines: the chelipeds nre much less spiny, the hand | 
being quite smooth, and the carpus having only a pair of distal spines ; : * 
tlie carpopodites of the second to fourth legs have only a single spine, 
terminal in position, on the front border. 

Length of fully extended body 23 millim; of chelipeds 19:5 millim. 
Andaman Sea, 240 to 375 fms. 

This small species was dredged several years ago, but was never 
described or named. We introduce it here as we wish to complete our 
account with a ‘key’ to the Indian species of the genus. ] EU 

- dá 
alt 
70. Munidopsis regia, n. sp. . 

The entire dorsal surface both of body and of appendages is cover- - 
ed with a remarkably thick velvety down. 

The rostrum, which is half the length of the carapace proper, is 
moderately broad, convex, carinated, and armed in its anterior half 
with a single pair of strong divergent spines. l 

The carapace is strongly semi-elliptical, nnd strongly — and | 
is traversed fore and aft in the middle line by a raised row of coarse 
spines—of which three are in the gastric region, one in the ee ır m 
and one in the posteardium—in addition to a pair of large spines, | dis- 
posed transversely, in the front part of the gastric region: the fr ; ontal 
margin is convex, and is armed with two spines, one i above the | nt antenna 
on each side, while below the frontal margio n large | epis is ir terpo ed 
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between the eye and the antenna: the lateral margins are deeply trilob- 
ed in front of the cervical groove, each lobe culminating in a spine, 
while behind the cervical groove is a row of three smaller and succes- 
sively decreasing spines: the posterior border is broadly raised and 
multispinate, 

Of the abdominal terga the second has, in the middle line, on the 
front edge, one strong tooth, while the third and fourth have in the 
same situation a pair. 

The eye-stalks are freely movable, and are not prolonged beyond 
their cornea. The thoracic appendages have many long sete in addi- 
tion to the general investment of down. The external maxillipeds 
have the meropodite armed, on the inner border, near the proximal 
end, with two very large unciform spines, and, on the outer border, 
distally, with a strong spine. The chelipeds are considerably longer 
than the fully-extended body, but are stont: the ischiopodite has two 
distal spines, one above, the other below: the meropodite has three 
series of strong spines along its inner and upper surface: the carpopodite 
has a distal ring of teeth, and a few sharp tubercles on its upper and 
outer surface: the hand is unarmed, the fingers being abont two-thirds 
the length of the palm. The second to fourth thoracic lega have the 
meropodite and carpopodite spiny: in all the dactylus is remarkably 
long (about two-thirds the length of the propodite) and remarkably 
hairy on both edges, the posterior edge also being multispinate. The 
telson, which, as is usual in this genus, appears quite plainly to consist 
of a somite and incompletely fused appendages, has its postero-lateral 
angles remarkably thickened and recurved, and its lateral borders 
thickly clothed with sete of a peculiarly firm consistence and of a dark 
colour. h 

Colour in life, chalky pink, 

Gulf of Manár, Station 151 ; 142 to 400 fms. 

This is a large species, the measurements. of the single specimen 


being as follows :— 


Length of fully extended body from tip of rostrum to end of telson 
111 millim. Length, from tip of chelipeds to eud of telson 205 millim. 


71. Munidopsis trachypus, n. sp. 


Near M. scabra, Faxon. , 
Carapace and appendages everywhere closely, sharply, and evenly 


spinate, 


The rostrum, which is about one-third the length of the carapace, 
is broadly lamellar and trifid, is finely serrated at the sides, and is 
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traversed by a finely serrated carina that extends uninterruptedly to 
the cervical groove. 

The carapace is markedly convex and semi-elliptical: the frontal 
margin is strongly convex and is armed with two spines, one above the 
base of the antenna on each side: the lateral margins are multiserrate : 
the posterior margin is raised, and, like the rest of the carapace, is 
sharply and evenly granular: all the regions of the carapace are well 
delimited. 

The abdominal terga are smooth, the telson alone, like the outer 
halves of the caudal swimmerets, being finely granular. 

The eyes are movable, and the eye-stalks are not prolonged beyond 
their cornea: there is a considerable interval between them and the 
autenna, but no spine. 

The antennal peduncles are remarkably slender, and are not longer 
than the eyes (which are not half the length of the rostrum): the 
flagella appear to have been not longer than the carapace. The external 
mazillipede are small and slender: the meropodite has two large unci- 
form spines (the proximal one slightly bicuspid) on the inner edge 
near the base, and a large terminal spine on the outer edge. 

The chelipeds are remarkably long and slender, being, even in 
the female, nearly twice the length of the fully extended body: they 
are closely thorny, on every surface, up to the base of the fingers: 
the palm is more than three times the length of the fingers. The 
longest of the second to fourth thoracic legs is not much more than 
half the length of the chelipeds: all are densely spiny up to the remark- 
ably short dactyli, which are hardly one-fourth the length of the propo- 
dites: a spine at the distal end of the meropodite is pre-eminent in 
all. 

Length of fully extended body 54 millim., of chelipeds 100 millim, 
Colours in life, pale salmon. 


Laccadive Sea, Station 177 ; 636 fms. 


[72. Munidopsis centrina, n. sp. 


Belongs to the group Munidopsis abbreviata, A. M-E., M. brevimana, 
Hndrsn., M. ciliata, W.-M., and M. vicina, Faxon. 

The carapace and appendages are remarkably acutely spinose, 
besides bearing many long coarse stiff sete. 

The carapace is strongly semi-elliptical, and is abont three times the 





length of the depressed, acuto, simple, earinated, rostram. The strongly - 


convex frontal margin bears four spines, a large one nbove the antenna. 





on nh side, and a smaller one between and behind this and * 
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antero-lateral spine ; the lateral margins are broken by 5 large spines, 
3 of which are in tho hepatic, and 2 iu the branchial region : the posteri- 
or margin is raised bat smooth: on the gastric region are two transverse 
rows of spines, four in each row, those of the middle pair of the front 
row being about two-thirds the length of the rostrum. 

The abdominal terga are unarmed, but deeply cross-grooved., 

The eye-stalks are short and immobile: their lower, their outer, 
and their inner border are all prolonged as spines beyond the cornea, 
the inner spine being more than half the length of the rostrum. The 
spines of the antennulary and antennary peduncles are of remarkable 
size, The meropodite of the. external maxillipeds is faintly three- 
toothed along the inner edge. The chelipeds are rather shorter than 
the ambulatory legs: they are acutely spiny up to the hand, which has 
only the inner edge of the inflated palm slightly spinate : the fingers are 
very shortand very broad. The 2nd to 4th legs are acutely spinate in 
every joint except the dactylus, which however has the usual denta- 
tious on its posterior margin. 

Length of fully extended body 39 millim., of chelipeds 26:5 millim, 
Bay of Bengal, 1520 fathoms. 

This species was obtained several years ago, but has never been 
deseribed or named: we introduce it here to complete our survey of 
the genus in Indian waters.] 


[73. Munidopsis pilosa, Hndrsn. 
Henderson, ‘Challenger’ Anomura, p 157; pl. xvii, fig. 5. 


This species was dredged in the Andaman Sea, 480 fms., some 
years ago, and is now recorded as new to the Indian fauna. ] 


(74. Munidopsis arietina, n. sp. 


Belongs to the Munidopsis abbreviata and brevimana group, but 
ie distinguished from all its congeners by its enormous up-curved spiny 
Heterocarpus-like rostrum, 

Carapace semi-elliptical. The rostrum, which is acutely styliform 
and strongly up-curved, is equal in length to the carapace, its tip reach- 
ing almost to the end of the fully extended chelipeds: its sides are 
acutely but unsymmetrically spinate. 

The convex frontal margin is unarmed, except for the antero-lateral 
spine: the lateral margins besides this spine are armed with a second 
spine in the hepatic regiov, and a third in the branchial; the posterior 
margin is strongly spinale: on the gastric region are two pairs of 
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spines—a large pair in front, and a small inconspicuous pair behind : 
on the cardiac region also is a pair of small spines. 

The abdominal terga are unarmed. 

The eye-stalks, which nre slightly mobile, are prolonged internally 
beyond the cornea to forma spine, The meropodite of the external 
maxillipeds has its inner edge faintly serrated. The chelipeds are 
rather shorterthan the ambulatory legs, and have short broad hands. 
The 2nd—4th legs have dactyli of the usual form. 

Length of fully extended body 27:5 millim., of chelipeds 15 millim. 
Bay of Bengal, 1,520 fms.] 


75. Munidopsis unguifera, n. sp. 


Distinguished from all its Indian congeners by the form of the 
dactyh of the 2nd-4th legs, which are long and talon-like, having 
the posterior edge sharp and entire. 

The carapace is quadrangular, its surface is coarsely granular, and 
it is traversed fore and aft by a median carina which is surmounted by 
a few coarse spiues: the frontal margin is hardly convex and is quite 
unarmed, although below it, and between the eye and the antenna, is 
a spine: the parallel lateral margins are acutely bilobed in front of the 
cervical groove, while behind it they are denticulated: the posterior 
margin is multi-spinate: there is a pair of coarse spines on the gastric 
region, 

The rostrum, which is about one-third the length of the carapace 
proper, is depressed, acute, carinated, and simple, 

The abdominal terga are unarmed. 

The eye-stalks are movable: the inner margin forms a small papilla 
upon the summit of the cornea. The meropodite of the external max- 
illapeds has three small teeth on its inner edge. -The chelipeds in both 


sexes nre equal to the fully extended body, and are longer and stouter . 


than the other legs: they are unarmed, except for a pair of small spines 
at the distal end of the meropodite: the fingers are not much shorter 
than the palm, and have the cutting edges dentate only near the distal 
end. The 2nd-4th legs have the posterior border of the meropodite 
serrated : in all the dactyli are remarkable for their great length—two- 
thirds that of the propodites, or more—for their long acute points, and 
for the sharp blade-like posterior edges. 

This is a small species, ovigerous females measuring not more than 
25 millim. 

Colour, salmon-red to chestnut-brown, 

Bay of Bengal, Station 162; 145 to 250 fms. 
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GALACANTHA, A. Milne-Edwards. 
76. Galacantha areolata, Wood-Mason. 
Wood-Mason, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist, Feb, 1891, p. 200. 


The free end of the horizontal portion of the rostrum is not always 
minutely bifid, being sometimes minutely multidentate. 

Laccadive Sea, Station 176; 1,070 fins. 

The Indian Museum now possesses perfect specimens of both sexes. 


77. Galacantha investigatoris, n. sp. 


Closely allied to G. bella, Henderson, from which it differs in the 
following particulars :— 

The carapace and appendages are very much more closely scabrous, 
being everywhere covered with small sharp granulations in close con- 
tact, and the spines at the antero-lateral angles are much longer and 
móre acute: the horizontal portion of the rostrum is so strongly bifid, 
that, when viewed from above, the rostrum appears trifid : all the abdomi- 
nal terga and pleurae, with the sole exception of the concealed first 
tergum, are closely and sharply granular: the fingers, though longer 
than the palm, are relatively shorter than in the Challenger species, 
and have the cutting edges quite straight: the dactyli of the 2nd—4th 
thoracic legs have the posterior edge 15 to 17-dentate. 

Colours in life, body and cornez milky orange: in spirit, white with 
an uniform dull blue-black suffusion. 

Length of fully extended body 56 millim ; of chelipeds, 36 millim. 

Laccadive Sea, Station 127 ; 1,200 fms. 


78. WUWrortryenvs (A. Milne-Edw.), Henderson. 


Uroptychus nitidus, A. Milne-Edwards. 


A. Milne-Edwards, Ball, Mus. Comp. Zool, Vol. viii., 1880, p. 62; and Hender- 
son, ‘Challenger’ Anomura, p. 174, pl. xxi., fig. 6. 


Laccadive Sea, Station 177; 636 fms. 
Colours in life, uniform bright pink, 
New to the Indian fauna. 


[ BATHYANKYRISTES, n. g. 


As Munidopsis, but with the trunk-legs, from the 2nd to the 4th, 
increasingly subcheliform in order of succession, the 4th pair being 
almost perfect subchelm; and with the true third joint (the apparent 
second) of the antennal peduncle furnished at the antero-external angle 
with an unusually large spine. 
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79. Bathyankyristes spinosus, n. sp. Pl. IX. fig. 2. 


Carapace broad, depressed, rather broader behind than in front, 
but not at all elliptical in shape: its surface pilose, and transversely 
rugose, especially on the branchial regions, but not spinate. The 
rostrum, which is more than half the length of the carapace, is stoutly 
styliform, upturned, and very ncute. The frontal margin of the carapace 
is slightly excavated above the eye (somewhat as in Aeylea), and 
almost transverse; it is unarmed, bat a little ventrad of it, between the 
eye and the antenna, is a stout spine : the lateral margins of the carapace 
are deeply bilobed in front of the cervical groove, each lobe ending 
in an acute spine, and a third smaller spine occurs immediately behind 
the cervical groove: the posterior border is broadly moulded, and 
unarmed, The abdominal terga are perfectly smooth beneath a close 
fine pubescence, and ungrooved., 

The eyes are unpigmented: the eyestalks are not prolonged beyond 
the cornea. The antennules are exactly as in Munidopsis, the basal 
joint being inflated and strongly spinate. All the joints of the antennal 
peduncle are strongly spinate, the spine at the antero-external angle 
of the true third joint being of significantly large size. The mouth- 
ports resemble closely those of Munidopsis, the expodite of the 1st or 
anterior maxillipeds being without a flagellum. The external maxil- 
lipeds also are much as in Munidopsis: the antero-external angles 
both of ischiopodite and of meropodite are strongly spiniform, as 
is also the antero-inferior angle of the ischiopodite: near the middle 
of the inner border of the meropodite is a single strong spine. The 
trunk-legs are stont and densely hairy. The chelipeds are longer 
than the other legs, but shorter than the fully extended body: the 
ischiopodite has the inner border serrulate up to a distal terminal 
spine, and has also a distal tooth superiorly : the meropodite is strongly 
and acutely spiny nlong its upper and inner, and the carpopodite along 
its inner side, both of these joints having a distal ring of spines: the 
hand, which is a little longer than the fingers, has a few spinules along 
the inner border: the fingers are finely and evenly toothed, and ex- 
cavnted ventrally, just as in Munidopsis. The 2nd—4th legs have 
the meropodite and carpopodite strongly spiniferous anteriorly: in 
all but especially in the fourth, the propodite is enlarged at its 
distal end and there has its posterior border produced to form a com- 
pressed dentigerous tubercle, against which the basal portion of the 


dactylus can be flexed to form a sub-chela: in the second pair of legs 
the tubercle carries two or three teeth, in the third pair five or six, 





and iu the fourth pair, which are almost typical sub-chelae, six Or 
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seven: the dactyli are stout, and are minutely serrated only in that 
part of their posterior border which is opposed to the tubercle on 
the propodite. The fifth pair of trunk-legs is of the ordinary Galatheid 
form. 

In the female the 2nd—5th pairs of (uniramons) abdominal appen- 
dages are present, increasing in size from before backwards. The telson 
and candal swimmereta resemble those of Munidopsis, etc. 

Length of fully-extended body 70 millim., of chelipeds 59 millim. 

Andaman Sea, off Ross Island, 265 fms. | 


80. Bathyankyristes levis, n. sp. 


Closely resembles the preceding species, from which it differs only in 
the following particulars:—The rostrum is broader and more depressed, 
and is only half the length of the carapace: the cornea is relatively 
much larger—no part of the eye-stalk being visible from above: the 
chelipeds are much less spiny: the 2nd—4th pairs of trunk-legs have 
the meropodite and carpopodite quite unarmed, except for a distal spine 
above and below: the abdominal terga are in closer contact. 

In the male the lst and 2nd pairs of abdominal appendages resemble 
those of Munidopsis, and the 3rd—Sth pairs, as in Munidopsis, are 
minute rudiments. 

Length 29 millim: of chelipeds 27 millim, 

Laccadive Sea, Station 177; 636 fms. 


Sub-Order BRACHYURA, 
Tribe ANOMOLA. 
Family Raninidz. 
Lyreious, de Haan. 
Bl. Lyreidus gracilis, Wood-Mason. 
Wood-Mason, J. A. 8. B., Vol. LVL, pt. ii, 1887, p. 376. 
Gulf of Mandar, Station 151, 142—400 fms. 
Family Dromidæ. 
Dromipia, Stimpson. 
82. Dromidia Kendalli, n. sp. 


Carapace globular, covered, like the appendages, with a dense fine 
short yellowish fur. 

The rostrum is deeply bifid, and is without any trace of a median 
tooth: the margins of the two teeth are strongly deflexed, and pass 
backwards to traverse obliquely the roof of the orbits as a prominent 
ridge, the point where they meet the upper margin of the orbit being 
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marked by a distinct notch: the orbit is thus imperfectly sub-divided 
into two chambers, an inner lodging the root of the eye-stalks, and an 
outer into which the eye can be reflexed, much recalling the mode of 
formation of the orbit in Homola. The inferior orbital tooth is small 
aud inconspicuous. 

The convex antero-lateral margin of the carapace bears a few small 
distant granules, arranged in two sets separated by a slight indentation 
which probably corresponds to the anterior division of the cervical 
groove, but only the last granule of the front set is at all conspicuons : 
the equally convex postero-lateral margin is, like the branchiostegal re- 
gion, very finely granular. The cervical groove, though not deep, is 
conspicuous: it traverses the lateral wall of the carapace to end at the 
antennal fossa, enclosing between itself and the antero-lateral border 
of the carapace two oval bosses: the pterygostomian region internal to 
the groove is the most coarsely granular portion of the carapace. 

The sternal sulci unite opposite the base of the chelipeds, 

The convexity of the cornea is markedly deficient in pigment. 
The antennal flagellum is unusually long. The efferent branchial 
opening is remarkably patulons. The trunk-legs, in form and pro- 
portion, much resemble those of D. rumphii. In the chelipeds the 
meropodite bas the edges finely and sharply granular, the granules 
encroaching slightly on the neighbouring surfaces ; the carpus has the 
upper and outer surfaces finely granular, the granules being disposed 
in longitudinal lines; the hand is finely and distantly granular; and 
the fingers are very indistinctly dentate except at the tips. 

Length of carapace 18 millim., breadth 19 millim. 

Bay of Bengal, Station 159; 112 fms. 

Family Homolide. 
Honora, Leach. 
83, Homola megalops, Alcock. 

Alcock, Ann. Mag. Nat, Hist, May, 1894, p. 408. 

Gulf of Manár, Station 151; 142-400 fms.; aud Bay of Bengal, 
Station 162; 145-250 fms. | 

Tribe OXYSTOMATA. 
Family Dorippidz. 
Ernvsa, Roux, 
84.  Ethusa indica, Alcock. 
Alcock, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist., May, 1894, p. 405. 


This species, first dredged in the Bay of Bengal, at 240 fms., now 
appears in the Laccadive Sea, Station 145; 696 fms., aud in the Gulf 


of Manár, Station 151; 142-400 fms. 
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ErnvsiNA, Smith. 
85. Ethusina gracilipes, Miers, 
Micra, ‘Challenger’ Brachyura, p. 332, pl. xxviii., fig. 3. 

This species, dredged by the ‘Challenger’ in the Arafura Sea and 
neighbouring basins of the Eastern Archipelago at 700-1,425 fms., is 
now found in the Laccadive Sea, Station 127; 1,200 fms. 

Its colour in life was milk-white, with the tips of the legs faint 
pink, 

Family Leucosidz. 
RaNDALLIA, Stimpson. 
86. Handallia coronata, n. sp. 


Carapace globular, finely and closely granular beneath a dense 
pubescence. Besides granules there are numerous conical tubercles of 
nearly uniform, rather large, size,—one bordering upon the hepatic and 
pterygostomian regions, five on the branchial region, two rather larger 
than the others on the posterior border, one near the after limit of the 
gastric region, and two close together in the centre of the extremely 
well-defined cardiae region: a majority of these tubercles is disposed 
with such regularity and symmetry as to form a crown round the gas- 
tric region. 

For the rest, the species very closely resembles Stimpson's type 
(Boston Journal of Natural History, Vol VI., 1850-1857, p. 471, 
pl. xx., fig. 3), except that the front is much less produced, and that the 
chelipeds are much more finely granular. 

Length of carapace 16 millim., breadth 17 millim. ; length of cheli- 
ped 23 millim. 

Bay of Bengal, Station 159; 112 fms. 

Parma, Wood-Mason. 
87. Parilia Alcocki, Wood-Mason. 

Wood.Mason, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist March, 1891, p. 264; and IIl. Zool, *In- 
vestigator, pl. v., figa. 3, 3a. 

This species was taken at almost every haul in the Bay between 
91 and 250 fms. 

The figure (fig. 3) in the * Illustrations, gives a very inadequate 
idea of this fine species. 

Family Calappide. 
CALAPPA, Fabr. 
88. Calappa exanthematosa, n. sp. . 

Carapace oval, remarkably inflated, especially in the branchial re- 
gions which are marked off from the gastro-cardiac regions by a par- 
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ticularly deep furrow: its length is abont two-thirds its greatest 
breadth immediately in front of the lateral shields: its surface in the 
posterior half, except for a few marginal granules, is smooth, but in the 
anterior half is covered with numerons large smooth isolated mammil- 
lary tubercles, which by their colouration (red base and shining yellow 
apex) exactly resemble ripe small-pox pustules. In the posterior half 
of the carapace the place of these well-defined “pustules” is taken 
by equally well-defined round or oval slightly-raised red patches, which 
exactly resemble the “ papules” of the earlier stage of small-pox. 

The front is rather broad for Calappa, and is excavated, as usual, 
sons to appear bilobed. The arch of the antero-lateral margin is 
anteriorly faintly and irregularly crenulate, but posteriorly is bluntly 
dentate. The clypeiform expansions of the postero-lateral margins 
are little developed—hardly breaking the general curve—and are 
armed each with seven or eight teeth, all of which have a bluntly 
serrated edge. The posterior margin proper—that part, namely, which 
is co-extensive with the first abdominal segment—is finely beaded. 

The abdomen resembles that of other species of the genus, being 
narrow in both sexes, and the 3rd—5th segments in the male being 
fused, though distinctly recognizable. 

The eyes and orbits, the antennules, and the antenng, conform to 
type; but the external maxillipeds are even less operculiform than usual 
in the male sex. The chelipeds have the usual form: the transverse crest 
of the merus, which meets the lateral shield of the carapace at an angle 
very much wider than a right angle, is well marked, and is quadricuspid : 
the carpus and the palm, on their outer aspect, are marked with “ pus- 
tules" similar to those on the anterior part of the carapace: the 
whole antero-inferior surface of the hand is closely covered with bead- 
like granules: the crest of the palm is sexcuspid: the fingers have the 
usual dissimilarity, those of the right side being coarser, and less 
mobile; those of the left side being slenderer, more finely and evenly 
toothed, and more mobile. 

The second pair of abdominal appendages, in the male, are long and 
vermiform, and nre enclosed each in a tube formed by the inrolling of 
the parts of the first pair. 


Two males—the largest measuring 116 millim. across the carapace 


proper, and 126 millim. across the arch formed by the adducted cheli- 
peds—from Stations 159 and 170; 112 and 107 fms. respectively: and 
three small females from Station 169; 91 fms. 

This species is remarkable among its congeners, not only from the 


unusual depth of its habitat, but also for its great size and remark- 


able colouration. 
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Munsia, Desm. 


BO. Mursia bicristimana, mn. sp. 


This species bears a general resemblance to Mursia armata, de Haan, 
but differs in the following particulars :— 

The carapace is relatively wider, the lateral spines shorter and 
slenderer: the granular prominences on the upper surface form seven 
distinct rows, the most external row losing itself on the antero-superior 
surface of the lateral spine, the other rows occupying the same position 
as in M. armata. The rostrum ends in three teeth, the middle one of 
which is sharp and prominent, the lateral ones being more obtuse than 
in M. armata. The antero-lateral margins are armed with eleven den- 
ticles, the last of which is very small. The postero-lateral margins 
are slightly cristiform and microscopically granular. The posterior 
margin is faintly trilobed, the median lobe being hardly distinct, and 
the lateral lobes being mere papille, and not spines as in M. armata. 
The hands, in addition to the high dentate crest of the upper margin, 
are longitudinally traversed at the lower limit of their outer surface by 
a sharp crest, the edge of which is unevenly trilobed, the proximal lobe 
being short acute and spiniform, the middle lobe being broad and 
obtuse, and the distal lobe being narrow and obtuse: the lower edge 
of the hand is finely, closely, and sharply serrate: the meropodite of 
the chelipeds bears two spines at its distal end, the outer of which is 
about three times the length of the inner. 

Colour in life, salmon pink, 

Length of carapace 21 millim., breadth, from tip to tip of lateral 
spines, 41 millim. 

Gulf of Mandar, Station 151; 142—400 fms. 


Tribe CATOMETOPA. 
Family Gonoplacide. 


The crab that we have now to describe is the most singular and 
interesting form in the whole collection. 

At first sight, from its general shape, from its elongate third pair 
of trunk-legs and its almost rudimentary notopodal fifth pair, from its 
extremely incomplete orbits, from the absence of antennulary fosse, 
and from the curiously small and slender external maxillipeds, Homolid 
aflinities are suggested; but that our species has nothing to do with 
the Homolidm is shown: (1) by the position of the openings of the 
oviducts, which is typically cancroid; (2) by the form and position of 
the openings of the efferent ducts of the male, which are typically 
Catometopan; and (3) by the number and disposition of the branchim, 
of which there are only six on each side. 
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In the nnmber and arrangement of the branchim, as well as in 
the position and degenerate form of the fifth pair of legs, it might be 
supposed, from a verbal acquaintance with the animal, that it had 
affinities with the Dorippida (Dorippe and Ethusa more especially). 
That this is not the case is shown (1) by the position, above indicated, 
of the genital openings of the male; (2) by the great broad buccal 
orifice, which is only very partially covered by the maxillipeds; (3) by 
the form of the carapace, which is broad, and completely covers the 
thorax; (4) by the form of the antennules, which are not obliquely or 
almost vertically folded in distinct fossm as they are in El!husa and 
Dorippe; and (5) by the form of the sternal plastron, which in our 
new form is a broad pentagonal plate us in many Ocypodoids, 

Although not nearly related, then, to the typical Dorippid, it cer- 
tainly has considerable affinities with one of the forms generally ranked 
with Dorippe, namely, with Cymopolia. 

It resembles Cymeopolia (1) somewhat in general form, and (2) in 
the fact that the maxillipeds are small and do not nearly cover the 
orifice of the large squarish buceal cavity ; but it differs from Cymopolia 
(1) in the incompleteness of the orbits nnd antennulary fosse, and 

2) in having the front narrow and deflexed, 

Ita resemblance to Cymopolia, however, is chiefly of interest ns in- 
dicating the proper position of Cymopolia itself ; for this new Cymopolia- 
like form of ours, for which we propose the name of Archueoplax, is 
quite clearly related to the “ Gonoplaciens"" among the Catometopa, in 
which section its nearer affinities are, perhaps, with the Macrophthal- 
mines, as we hope the following description will show. 


ARCHAEOPLAX, n. gen, 


Carapace transverse, greatly depressed, with the front very nar- 
row, and declivous, yet forming a distinct rostrum (i.e., its front bor- 
der is not fused with the epistome, but is free). Abdomen in both sexes 
narrow, not nearly co-extensive in breadth with the sternum between 
the penultimate pair of trunk-legs. Orbits and antennulary fossa very 
imperfect (hardly more perfect than in Homola).  Eye-stalks long, 
slender, tapering: eyes small. Antennules well developed, trans- 
versely folded on the inflated basal joint, which is free and exposed from 
its origin. Antennal peduncles arising below the orbit, and external 
to, and in the same plane with, the antennules: the flagella long. 
Buceal opening much wider in front than behind, not nearly covered 
by the short slender external maxillipeds: efferent branchial channels 
produced and patulous: epistome linear: the carpopodite of the exter- 
nal maxillipeds articulates with the apex of the narrow meropodite. 
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Chelipeds unequal in the male, sub-equal in the female: second, third, 
and fourth pairs of trunk-legs long and slender (the third pair the 
longest), with long sabre-shaped dactyli. Fifth pair of trunk-legs re- 
duced to feather-like rudiments, arising close together, high up, almost on 
the back. Genital ducts of the male opening at a distinct tabercle on 
the base of the fifth pair of legs, the tubercle being embedded in a 
notch in the posterior border of the sternum. 


90. Archacoplax notopus, n. sp, Pl. IX. figs. 3, 3a, 3b. 


Carapace extremely flat and depressed, transversely oval, with the 
anterior and antero-lateral margins broadly excised; its surface punc- 
tate beneath a shaggy reddish fur. 

The front proper is extremely narrow—about one-fonrteenth the 
greatest breadth of the carapace—and is deflexed with the tip free 
and horizoutal, the tip also being slightly expanded and bilobed just 
as in Macrophthalmus. 

The anterior border of the carapace, which is half the greatest 
width of the carapace, is concave on either side of the front, each con- 
cavity being interrupted near the middle by a small projection: the 
antero-lateral borders are very short, are broadly excised or concave, 
and are rather acutely produced at their junction with the anterior 
margin: the postero-lateral borders, which constitute four-fifths or more 
of the lateral extent of the carapace, are convex, and form a small lateral 
spine at their much-advanced junction with the antero-lateral borders: 
the posterior border is raised and gently convex. The inflated branchial 
regions are fairly well delimited from the gastro-cardiac regions. 

Two remarkable almost straight sutures, unlike anything known to 
us, cross the carapace from side to side: the anterior at the level of the 
junction of the antero-lateral with the postero-lateral borders, the 
posterior at the middle of the cardiac region, These sutures are remark- 
ably distinct, equally from the exterior and from the interior of the 
carapace : their exact relations will be described presently. ] 

The branchiostegal and pterygostomian regions form nearly a right 
angle with the dorsal surface of the carapace, and the pterygostomian 
region has a wide oblique fold or groove leading to the afferent branchial 
orifice. The sternum is widely pentagonal. 

The orbits are remarkably incomplete, their inferior border being 
formed only by a large acute lamelliform spine and by the basal joint 
of the antennule. 

The eye-stalks are long (their length being contained 6 or7 times 
in the greatest breadth of the carapace), slender, tapering, and slightly 
bent: the eyes are small and hemispherical, 
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The nntennnles have the basal joint hugely inflated, globular, quite 
free and exposed from its origin, and freely mobile: the second and 
third joints, which are long and slender, fold transversely on the base of 
the first. 

The antennz arise just below the infra-orbital spine, and outside 
nnd in the same line with, the antennules: their flagellum is half the 
length of the carapace. 

The bueeal cavity is considerably wider in front than behind: the 
externn! maxillipeds are so small and slender as to lenye completely 
exposed the mandibles, the wide endostome, anda part of the wide 
and produced efferent branchial channels. 

The epistome is linear. The fourth joint of the external maxilli- 
peds arises from the apex of the small oval third joint. 

All the trunk legs are thickly fringed with a shaggy reddish 
hair. 

The chelipeds are subequal in the female, but are unsymmetrical 
in the male: their length, half of which is formed by the hand, slightly 
exceeds the breadth of the carapace: both hands in the female, and 
the smaller band in the male, are elongate compressed and sharp-edged ; 
and have the fingers curved compressed acute, slightly excavated on 
the inside, and indistinctly dentate along the opposed edges: the larger 
hand of the male has the palm inflated. 

Of the 2nd—4th trunk legs tho 3rd pair is the longest, measuring 
rather more than twice the greatest breadth of the carapace: all are 
slender compressed and quite smooth, and all end in long sharp sabre- 
shaped dactyh. 

The 5th pair of trunk legs is quite unique in form and disposition : 
they arise quite close tothe middle line of the body and high up, almost 
on the back; they are short, being considerably less than the breadth of 
the carapace in length, and are very slender and flexible; and they are 
so thickly fringed with shaggy hairs as to appear like feathers. 

The abdomen in the male consists of 5 separate pieces—the 3rd—5th 
segments being coalescent: its breadth opposite the penaltimate pair 
of trunk-legs is nbont one-third that of the sternum at the same point. 
In the female the abdomen consists of 7 separate segments, and its 
breadth opposite the penultimate pair of trunk-legs is half that of 
the sternum at the same level. The genital openings in the female have 


the usual position on the sternum: in the male they are placed at the — 
summit of a prominent tubercle situated at the antero-internal angle 


of the basal joint of the 5th pair of legs, the tubercle being embedded 
in a notch in the posterior border of the sternum. 


The figure represents life-size male, so that we do not given 
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table of measurements. Colours, chestnut-brown, carapace lighter: 
eggs scarlet. 

Bay of Bengal, at almost all stations off the Coromandel Coast, from 
14° southwards, between 100 and 250 fms. 


The sutures on the carapace of Archaeoplax notopus— 

The anterior of the two sutures above-mentioned crosses the cara- 
pace from side to side at the level of the junction of the antero-lateral 
and postero-lateral borders, In front of it the carapace is declivons, 
Upon the sides of the carapace this suture is continued downwards and 
forwards to meet the epimeral suture—here somewhat creased and 
indefinite—in which it is lost. 

The posterior of the two sutures crosses the carapace from side to 
side, parallel with the first, passing through the middle of the cardiac 
region. It is lost in a dimple high up on the branchiostegal region. 

What these sutures mean we hardly venture to surmise. They are 
far too conspicuons—being as plainly visible on the interior of the 
carapace as they are on the exterior—to be mere adventitious markings. 
If, as is possible, they indicate lines of fusion of segments, then they 
do not support the classical explanation of the formation of the entire 
Brachyuran carapace out of the antennary and mandibular segments, 
since the epimeral suture is also present, as well as a double posterior 


border, 
Family Ocypodidae. 
Psorxericos, Wood-Mason. 
91. Psopheticus stridulans, Wood-Mason. 


Wood-Mnaon, Dlustrations of the Zoology of H. M. I. M. S. “Investigator,” 
Crustacea, part i. pl. v. fig. 1., and Alcock, Annals and Magazine of Natoral History 
Ser. 6, Vol, xiii, May, 1894, p. 402. 


Gulf of Manár, Station 151; 142-400 fms. 
Tribe CYCLOMETOP A. 
Family Cancridae. 
NrecTrOPANOPE, Wood-Mason. 
92, Nectopanope longipes, Wood-Mason. 
Wood-Mason, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist., March, 1892, p. 262. 
Laceadive Sea, Station 177; 636 fms. 
XawTHODES, Dana. 
93. Xanthodes microps, n. sp. 


Very closely allied to Xanthodes pachydactylus, A. Milne-Edwards 
(Nouv. Archiv. du Mus., 1873, p. 201, pl. vi., fig. 4), from which it ap- 
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pears to differ only (1) in having the branchial regions more inflated, 
leading to a pushing forward of the hepatic regions and a shortening 
and straightening out of the antero-lateral border of the carapace; (2) 
in the very much smaller eyes; and (3) in the greater inequality of 
the chele in the male. 

Colours in life, chestnut-brown with black fingers; cornem hardly 
darker than the rest of body. 

Length of carapace, 11-12 millim. Breadth of carapace, 17 millim, 
Length of large cheliped, 26 millim, 

Bay of Bengal, Station 159; 112 fms.: Station 170; 107 fms.: and 
Station 172 ; 200-350 fms. 


Family Portunidz. 
Gontosoma, A. Milne Edwards. 
94. Goniosoma hoplites, W.-M. MS. (name only). 


Belongs to Milne-Edwards’ second section of the genus (Archiv. dn 
Mus, tom. X., p. 385), in which it comes nearest to G. affine, Dana 
(U. S. Expl. Expd., Crustacea, Vol. L, p. 286, pl. xvii, fig. 12; and 
De Man, J. L. 8 Zool. Vol. XXII., 1888, p. 80, pl. v, fig. 2). 

Differs from G. afine, as identified by De Man, in the following 
partienlars: (1) The carapace is much wider, being in both sexea 
nearly twice as broad (measured from tip to tip of last antero-lateral 
spine) as long; (2) owing to the remarkable inflation of the branchial 
regions the transverse granular line that proceeds from tho last antero- 


lateral spine is strongly convex anteriorly, rather than transverse, and 


is nob continued across the gastric region ; (3) the frontal teeth are 


broad and very blunt, and fall into three groups, a middle group of four 
separated by widish notches from a pair on either side; (4) the 


first five teeth of the antero-lateral margin are sharply multi-serrate! 
bot the sixth tooth is a true spine, and in the male is three times as 
prominent laterally qs any of the others; (5) the inner lobe of the 
lower margin of the orbit is broader and even more prominent; (6) the 
upper and outer surfaces of the hand have only four spines—two along 
the inner margin, and two along the outer. 
The largest male measures as follows :— 
Length of carapace 23 millim., breadth 43 millim. Length of 
cheliped 51 millim. 
Colours in life, light salmon-pink, clonded on carapace. — 
At most stations along the Madras Coast at and near 100 fms 
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Tribe OXYRHYNCHA., 
Family Inachidz. . 
ANAMATHIA, S. I. Smith. 
95. Anamathia beauchampi, n. ap. 


Very closely resembles A. tanneri, S. I. Smith [P. U. S. N. M. 
Vol, vi. 1883, p. 4; and * Albatross' Crustacea in Rep. Comm. Fish for 
1885 (1886), pl. i, fig 4] from the description and figure of which it 
differs only in the following points :—(1) The carapace and appendages 
are thickly covered with stout clavate hairs, beneath which on the 
carapace isa dense felty pubescence; (2) the rostral horns (in the 
female) are not quite so long, being less than half the length of the rest 
of the carapace; (3) the great epibranchial spinesare more erect; (4) 
the pre-ocular spines are smaller, being much smaller than the post-or- 
bital processes ; (5) the eyes are smaller, and the cornea is almost devoid 
of pigment. 

An egg-laden female from Bay of Bengal, Station 163; 210 fms. 

Extreme length of carapace 21 millim., extreme breadth 14 millim., 


Order ISOPODA. 
Family Bathynomid2. 
BaruüvsoxuUs, A. Milne-Edwards. 


96. Bathynomus giganteus, A. Milne-Edwards. 


A. Milne-Edwards, Comptes Rendus, 1879, tom. Ixxxviii., pp. 21-23; A. Agassiz 
“ Three Cruises of the Blake,” Vol. Il., p. 49, fig. 252; and Wood-Masor. and Alcock, 
Ann. Mag. Nat Hist., March 1891, p. 270. 

Laccadive Sen, Station 145; 696 fms. 

It is interesting to note that this species was deliberately dredged 
for as near as possible to the spot where it was first taken by the 
Investigator ' in 1890, and with a successful result. 
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Natural History-Notes from M. M. Indian Marine Survey Steamer * Inves- 
tigator, Commander C. F. Oldham, R. N., commanding. Series IL, 
No. 15. On some New and Rare Corals from the Deep Waters of 
India. By A. Avcock, Superintendent of the Indian Museum. 


| Received lat Septomber.] 


The species here referred to were dredged during the last voyage 
(1893-94) of the * Investigator.’ 


COELENTERATA NEMATOPHORA. 
I. Hypromepuse, 


The only Hydromedusoid met with in the deep sea was a Conopora, 
apparently identical with Conopora tenuis Moseley, dredged off the Mal- 
dives in 719 fms. The base of the coonosteum is contorted to form a 
tubular refuge for a polychætons worm. 

This species is new to the Indian record. 


Il. MADREPORARIA. 


The following well-known deep sea forms were again dredged :— 

1. Caryophyllia communis, (Seguenza), Moseley: from the Lacca- 
dive Sea, 1,070 fms. 

2. Flabellum japonicum, Moseley: from the Laccadive Sea, 636 
fms. 

3. Bathyactis symmetrica, (Pourtalés) : from off the Maldives, 719 
fms. l 
In addition to these the four following species, three of which, 
though very closely allied to species already known, appear to be new :— 


4. Caryophyllia scillmwomorpha, n. sp. 


[Cp. Ceratocyathus scillæ, Seguenza, Mem. Accad. Soi, Torin., (ii) XXL, 1864, 
p. 442, Tav. V., figs. 5, 5a—o.] 

The present species” resembles Ceratocyathus scillw, from the Torti- 
aries of Messina, in every particular, except that the apex is not exactly 
in the middle line of the compressed face of the corallum, and that the 
pali are only 15-16 instead of 20 in number. As we have only three 
small specimens, two of which moreover are dead and eroded, we do not 
kuow how far these differences are constant. | 

It may be mentioned, in this connexion, that two other contempo- 
raries of Caryophyllia (Ceratocyathus) scille, namely O. communis, Seg., 
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and Flabellum laciniatum, Phil, are both common in the depths of In- 
dian waters: 
The present species was taken off Madras at 107 fathoms, 


9. dihizotrochus crateriformis, Alcock. 
Alcock, J. A. 8, B., Vol. LXII., Pt. 2, 1893, p 2, Pl. VIIL., figs. 1 & 2. 
Of this species, a living specimen of which was dredged last year in 
573 fms., three large specimens were obtained this year off the Madras 
Coast in 33 fms. 
In all three specimens the living coral has arisen apparently by 
budding from the centre of the calicnlar fossa of ita parent, killing the 
parent, and completely filling and impacting its dead corallum. 


6. Flabellum pari-pavoninum, n. sp. 
This species is very like F. pavonium, Less., and F. distinctum E. & H. 


From the former, which it most closely resembles, it differs only in 
the following particulars :—(1) the compressed sides of the corallum 
are markedly concave, owing to an eversion of the rim of the calicle that 
brings the relation of the axes to about 100: 125; (2) the calicular fossa 
is consequently much wider and more open: (3) the septa are extremely 
thin, and show hardly any crenulation of the free edge. 

Colours, pale madder, the septa gradually paling to white. 

Height of corallum, 39 millim. Major axis of calicular orifice 
27:5 millim., minor axis 30:5 millim, 

From the Laccadive Sea, 636 fms. 


7. Stephanotrochus oldhami, n. sp. 


Very near to S. nitens (Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist., Jan. 1891, p. 7), 
being of the same bowl-shaped form intermediate between the platter- 
shaped and cup-shaped extremes of the species figured in the * Chal- 
lenger' Report, 

The epithecate base is very gently convex, and culminates in a 
scar of attachment; the side-wall arises vertically, afterwards curving 
slightly outwards. 

On the base only the primary and secondary coste are conspicuous, 
being also coarsely spinate, while the coste of the next two cycles are 
indistinctly represented by raised rows of granules: on the side-wall, 
although the primary and secondary coste are still as prominent as 
before, they are much more distantly spinate, and, like the now very 
prominent tertiary and quaternary coste, are coarsely and closely 


granular, - 
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There are six systems of septa, with four complete cycles and an "7 
incomplete fifth. Those of the first two cycles are co-equal: they are 
coarsely granular, and they unite in the centre of the calicular fossa 
to form a loose columella of 3 or 4 slightly twisted leaves: just before 
their union each septum rises to form a low palus, The tertinry septa 
unite with the secondaries usually nt the level of these pali. The 
septa of the other cycles are low crenulate ridges, which, however, 
descend deeply into the calice. 
Diameter of calicular orifice 1 inch. 
Laccadive Sea, 636 fms. 


We name this species after our friend nnd collengue Commander 
C. F. Oldham, R. N. ` 





Natural History Notes from H. M. Indian Marine Survey Steamer “ Inves- 
tigator” Commander O. F. Oldham, R.N., commanding,—Series 
Il., No. 16. On the Echinoidea collected during the Season 1893-94, 
By A. R. 8. AxpERSON, B.A, M.B., Surgeon-Naturalist to the 
Survey. 

[Received 10th September.) 
Order CIDAROIDA. ' 
Family Cidaridae. | 
PnvrLACANTHUS, Brandt. 
|] Phyllacanthus annulifera, Lamarck, — T7 
A. Agassiz, Revision of tho Echini. pp. 387, 388; pl. Ie. f. 21-26a. | : 
Coromandel coast; 7 fms.; sandy bottom. 


Dorociparis, A. Ag. 















2. Dorocidaris tiara, n. 8p. 

The test of this species varies a good dealin shape according to — — 
nge. In the smaller specimens it is depressed both actinally and a 
abactinally; but in larger examples, while the actinal surface remains 
flattened, the abactinal becomes high and somewhat conical but with 
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the apex truncated. The ambital outline is pentagonal with rounded 
angles. | J = | y. — 
The apical system is of moderate size—about + he ae za 
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the test—and pentagonal; the basal and radial plates together form a 
Hattened, slightly sunken area, within which the periproctal area arises 
as a gently rounded eminence, 

The basal plates are large and triangular with rounded apex, and 
the sides, where in contact with the radial plates, gently concave; the 
madreporic slightly exceeds the other plates in size; they are prevented 
from contact with each other by the periproctal plates which intrude 
either broad or very narrow processes between each pair of basal plates. 
The genital pores nre large, circular, situated in the outer third of the 
plates, and partly occluded by a delicate membrane. The basal plates— 
except at the edges, which are smooth—are sparsely covered by large 
granules which tend to arrange themselves in two groups; one forms 
a couple of concentric circles round the genital pore—the inner circle 
consisting of smaller granules than the outer; the other group is con- 
fined to the base of the plates and is included within a curved line of 
granules which stretches from end to end of the abactinal side of the 
plates. The madreporite is covered iu its whole extent by granules 
slightly smaller than those on the other plates. 

The ocular plates are broadly heart-shaped, are covered, except at 
the edges, with large granules, and have the transverse slit-like ocular 
pore situated at a short distance from their actinal margin. 

The periproctal plates form a pentagon with somewhat prolonged 
angles, which, passing between the basal plates, come into contact with 
the radial plates; the plates of the outer row are large, polyhedral, 
9-11 in number, and have a central patch of large granules; the inner 
rows are similar to the outer but smaller. 

The ambulaera are broad, almost straight and transversely flat; 
occasionally they form prominent elevations where they meet the apical 
system. "The poriferous is very slightly narrower than the interpori- 
ferous zone, below the level of which and of the interambulacra it is 
a little sunken; no groove connects the pores of a pair together, and 
only an exceediugly small ridge separates adjacent pairs of pores; 
the pores are large and oval, The interporiferous area is ornamented 
with four rows of granules, the marginal being much larger than the 
inner rows. In addition to these rows a few scattered minute granules 
are also present, A narrow space on each side of the central suture 
is bare. 

The interambulacral area is about 23 times the breadth of the am- 
bulacral ; the plates are few in number, 7-8, longitudinally elongated 
abactinally, transversely elongated actinally, and at the ambitus are 
about as long as wide; they are clearly defined from one another by 
slightly sunken, bare longitudinal and transverse sutures; from a short 
J. 1. 25 
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distance above the ambitus to the peristome each is ornamented with a 
small, glassy, perforate mamelon, mounted ona wide but low, conical 
plain boss surrounded by a slightly sunken scrobieule, The first and 
second interambulacral plates from the apical system bear longitudi- 
nally elongated bosses with very minute imperfect mamelons; the first 
plates never and the second very seldom bear primary spines. When 
the test is looked at from above only two or three perfect mamelons are 
seen at the ambitus of euch internmbulaerum. Near the ambitus the 
serobienles form circles, but actinally, as they approach the peristome, 
they diminish rapidly in size, and, like the bosses, become more and 
more transversely elongated, Surrounding the scrobicule is n row of 
secondary tubercles many of which resemble the primary tubercles in 
stvacture. Beyond this row the plates nre covered with a few large 
tubercles and miliaries. The abactinal plates are much barer of gran- 
ules than those situated at the ambitus or actinally. 

The peristome is circular; the membrane is flush with the test, 
flat, and covered with imbricate scales each bearing a row of granules 
on the summits of which short flattened spines are seated. Buccal 
opening pentagonal, 

The primary spines, at the ambitus, are about 1} times the diame- 
ter of the test in length, thin, gently tapering from base to apex, and 
cight-ribbed; the ribs are plain elevations and non-granular. The spines 
are solid but so brittle, especially in the larger specimens, that very few, 
if any, intact spines ave found on any one test, The colour of these spines 
isa pale pink, most marked at the base, and towards the extremity 
changes into a pale olive green. Actinally the primary spines are short, 
flat and white. 

The secondary spines, which are seated on the row of tubercles 


surrounding the primaries, and on the outer row of granules of the 


interporiferous areas, are olive green with a darker, longitudinal, cen- 
tral band. 


The colour of the test is chestnat brown, with a green shade 
abactinally, which green color is very marked in the apical dini 


Diameter of Diameter of Diameter of iteram. 
metinal syst, abno 


Diameter Height. abnot. aie ambulacra, 
26 1925 105 12 
31 24 12 3 
35 30 14 1525 
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3. Dorocidaris alcocki, n. sp. 


The test is circular in outline at ambitus, but greatly flattened both 


actinally and abactinally. The apical system 18 large; basal plates 
wide, pentagonal, and in contact with cach other, completely exclude 
the radial from meeting any periproctal plates. The genital pores, 
situated in the outer part of the basal plates, are surrounded by a row 
of granules and are generally very large. The madreporic plate is not 
markedly larger than the others. The radial plates are semilunar in 
shape, about 4 the size of the basal plates, and have their outer margins 
bevelled, from above downwards and ontwards. The small ocular 
pores are situated in these bevelled portions, into which the apical am- 
bulacral plates also slightly project. The anal plates form a pentagon; 
those of the outer row are much larger than the inner ones and vary 
much in shape; usually they are 8 in number. The anus is small, cen- 
traland surrounded by a ring of small plates, All the plates of the 
apical system are very coarsely granular except at their margins which 
are smooth. Each granule carries a small flattened spine. 

The ambalaera are slightly sinuous; the poriferous area is sunken 
and equals the interporiferous in width. The pores are close together, 
and those of each pair are connected by a slight groove. On each margin 
of the interporiferous area is a row of large granules; within these two 
marginal rows are two other slightly irregular rows of smaller granules. 
A narrow space down the middle of the interporiferous area is bare. 

The plates of the interambulacral areas are roughly pentagonal in 
outline, few in namber (5-6), and each carries a small perforate mame- 
lon mounted ona small conical plain boss; the scrobicules are large, 
sunken, circular and surronoded by a row of large granules, The re- 
mainder of the plate beyond this row is covered with granules similar 
to those on the plates of the apical system. The median interambula- 


_eral suture is zig-zagged, sunken and bare. 


The peristomial area is large, slightly sunken and sub-pentagonal. 
The peristominl membrane is covered with imbricate, granular plates 
bearing small spines. 

The primary ambital spines are few in number, very long—more 
than 23 times the diameter of the test—gradually tapering from the 
slightly constricted neck to the tip, and are covered with denticles, with 
their points distally directed, arranged in about 12 longitudinal ridges, 
one of which frequently projects, buttress-like, in the proximal third of 
the spine. The primary spines arising from the primary actinal taberclo 
are short, flattened, and project inwards so as to cover the actinal 
membrane. 
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Surrounding each primary spine, and reaching as far as its milled — 

ring, is a row of flat secondary spines. | 
Colour; of test, secondary and smaller spines, madder purple; of 

primary spines light-pink, most mnrked in proximal half. 

Diameter Height. oe ee d = ao id cance og — Eae Len 2^ Ko. of 

bulacra. plates, 

26 16:75 9:5 13:5 4 12 56 5 4 

2575 1675 9 1275 L 12 68 6 Mi, 
Station 177: Laceadive Sea; 636 fms.; bottom temp. 4427 F,; 7 


bottom green mud. à 
Order DIADEMATOIDA. 
Family Echinothuridae. 
Puormosoma, Wy. Thom. 






















4. Phormosoma bursarium, A. Agassiz. 
‘Challenger’ Echinoidea, pp. 99-101, pl xb. 
Station 176: Laceadive Sea; 1070 fms.; bottom temp. 37°5 


bottom green mud. 
Station 177: Laccadive Sea; 636 fms.; bottom temp. 4472 F.; 


bottom green mud. 
5. Phormosoma luculentum, A. Agassiz. 
‘Challenger’ Echinoidea, pp. 97-99, pls. ix., x, x*., figa. 3-7. 
Station 145: Laccadive Sea; 696 fms. ; bottom green mud, 


Family Diadematidae. 
AsrROPYGA, Gray. 
6. Astropyga radiata, Leske. 


A. Agassiz, Revision of the Echini, pp. 420—122 ; pl. xxiv., fig. 40, . 
One large specimen was trawled in 28 fms. off the east coast | 
Ceylon, Lat. 8*51' N; Long. 81*11' E. on a bottom of sand, shells at A > 


stones. 


v 


Family Temnopleuridae. 
*** AA 
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SALMACIS, Agasa. 
B, Salmacis dussumieri, Agassiz. 
A. Agassiz, Rovision of the Echini, p. 473; pl. viiib., figs. 7-8. 


One small specimen was dredged off the Coromandel coast in 20 
fms. 


9. Salmacis sulcata, Agassiz. 
A. Agassiz, Revision of the Echini, p. 476; pl. viii®., fig. 8; pl. vi, fig. 6. 
Numerous large specimens were dredged off the Coromandel coast 
in 5-7 fms., on a sandy bottom. 


Family Echinometridae. 
ECHINOMETRA, Rondel. 


10. Echinometra lucunter, Leske. 


A. Agassiz, Revision of the Echini, pp. 431—432 ; pl. iv®., fig. 4; pl. vi., fig. 12; 
pl. xxxvi , fig. 1. 


This was found in large numbers among the rocks on the shores of 
Trincomallie Harbour. 


STOMOPNEUSTES, Agass. 
11, Stomopneustes variolaris, Lamarck. 
A. Agassiz, Revision of the Echini, pp. 437—138 ; pl. iv®., figs. 1-3, &c. 
Several specimens of this species were collected on the southern 


Laccadive Islands, on the reefs of which it is very frequently met with, 
inhabiting clefts in the coral rock. 


EcnHINOSTREPFHUS, A. Ag. 
12. Echinostrephus molare, A. Agassiz. 

A. Agassiz, Revision of the Echini, pp. 457, 458 ; pl. va., figa. 10-12; pl. vi., fig. 20. 

One specimen was dredged in the lagoon of the northern Maldive 

atoll in 20-30 fms. 
Order CLYPEASTROIDA, 
Family Fibularidae. 
FIBULARIA, Lamk. 
13. Fibularia ovulum, Lamarck. 

A. Agassiz, Revision of tho Echíni, pp. 507-509; pl. xiii*,, figs. 1-3. 


Several small specimens were dredged inside the lagoon of the 
northern Maldive atoll in from 20-30 fms. The largest measured in 


" atis d 
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longitudinal diameter 5 mm.; in transverse diameter 4 mm.: and in 
height 3:9 mm. 
14. Fibularia vòlva, Agassiz, 
A. Agassiz, Revision of the Echini, p. 609, 
A single small specimen, 6 mm. in greatest diameter, was trawled 
off the Coromandel coast in 23 fms., on a sandy bottom. 


Family Clypeastridae. 
CLYPEASTER, Lamk. 
15. Clypeaster humilis, Leske. 
A. Agassiz, Revision of the Echini, pp. 510, 511; pl. xia., figa. 1-8. 
Very numerous specunens were obtained off the Coromandel, 
Malabar, and Ceylon coasts in from 1040 fms. 


Family Laganidae. 
L4cANUM, Klein. 
16. Laganwm depressum, Lesson. 
A. Agassiz, Revision of the Echini, pp. 518, 619; pl. xiii‘, figs. 5-8; pl. xxxiii., 
fice. 3, 4. 
Two small immature specimens were dredged inside the lagoon of 
the northern Maldive atoll in 20-30 fms. 


Family Scutellidae. 
Ecninopiscos, Breyn., 
17. Echinodiscus biforis, A. Agassiz. 
A. Agassiz, Revision of the Echini, pp. 532, 533; pl. xiii®., figs. 5, 6; pl. — 
figs, 4-6. 


Two specimens—one large, the other small—-were dredged off the 


Coromandel coast in 7 fms., on a sandy bottom. 


Order SPATANGOIDA. 

Family Echinoneidae. 

Ecutnonevs, Van Phels. 

18. Echinoneus cyclostomus, Leske. 
A. Agassiz, Revision of the Echini, p. 550; pl. xiv., figa. 6-8; pl. xiv’. 
On Aukutta (Laccadives) Reef three dead tests of this species 

were collected; no living specimens were found, 

Family Spatangidae. 
SCHIZASTER, Agass. 


19. Schizaster gibberulus, Agassiz. 
A. Agassiz, Revision of the Echini, p. 612. 





A single specimen was trawled off the Coromandel coast in 20 fms, 
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METALIA, Gray. 


20. Metalia sternalis, Lamarck. 


A. Agassiz, Revision of the Echini, pp. 600603; pl. xxi*., figs. 4,6; pl. xxi*., 
figs. 5-9; pl. xxxii., figa. 11, 12; pl. xxxvii., fig. 20, 


One specimen was trawled off the Coromandel coast in 20 fma. 


Bnissorsis, Agass, 
21. Brissopsis luzonica, Gray. 


A. Agassiz, Revision of the Echini, pp. 593, 594; Gray, Cat. of the Recent 
Echinida of tho Br. Mus., p. 49; pl. iv., figs. 5, 5 A. 


Very numerous specimens were trawled off the Coromandel coast 
in 20 and 33 fms. 


22. Brissopsis Oldhami, Alcock. 
A. Alcock, J. A. 8. B., vol. Ixii., pt. 2, 1893; pp. 6, 7; pl. viii, figs. 7, B. 
Two perfect and several imperfect specimens of this large and very 


fragile Echinoid were trawled off Trincomallie in 609 fms.; bottom 
brown mud; bottom temp. 44° F. 


23. MamnETIA, Gray. 


Maretia planulata, Gray. 
A. Agassiz, Revision of the Echini, pp. 670-572; pl. xixb., figs. 7-12, 40. 


Several specimens were dredged in the lagoon of the northern 
Maldive atoll in 20-30 fms. 


24. Maretia alta, A. Agassiz. 

A. Agassiz, Revision of tho Echini, p. 669; ‘Challenger’ Echinoidea, p. 172; 
pl. xxxvii., figs. 1—4. ! 

Many specimens agreeing with the published deseription in all 
particulars, except colour, were trawled off the Coromandel coast in 
from 7-23 fms. When taken from the water they are yellow with a 
faint purplish tinge ; but when handled the purple colour becomes more 
marked and the fingers of the captor are stained light purple. The 
purple colour is quickly developed by immersion in spirit. 

The length of the largest specimen was 37 mm. 


Loventa, Des. 
25. Lovenia elongata, Gray. 


‘A Agassiz, Revision of tho Echini, pp. 675-577 ; pl. xix*,, figa. 1-4. 


Very many specimens were captured in the lagoon of the northern 
æ Maldive atoll, 20-30 fms. ; off the Coromandel coast, 20 fms; and at 
the entrance to Palk Straits, 7 fms. 
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1. INTRODUCTION. 


Some explanation is due from us for having undertaken, amid much 
other work, to name the large collection of shore and shallow-water 
crabs recently made on board the ‘ Investigator.’ 

In the first place the collection, though large, is but a small part of 

Y the entire collection of Brachyura made during many surveying seasons ; 
| and it may, therefore, be thought that we should have waited until the 
whole collection could be taken in hand. 
k In the second place, it might be doubted whether our opportunities 
c of actually comparing our specimens with types, or with authentically 
determined specimens of type value, have been sufficient. 

To the first objection, we can only reply that our time for joint 
work is too limited, and too liable to indefinite interruption, to permit 
a larger undertaking. 

The second objection is a serious one; for everyone knows how, 
even with the most complete literature and illustrations at hand, the 


most remarkable errors in identification are possible. 
J. u. 26 
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Although, thanks to the Inte Professor Wood-Mason, who for many 
years aimed nt perfecting it, the literature at our call has been as com- 
plete as could be desired, yet we have been by no means entirely 
dependent upon figures and print. 

We have had for comparison, in the first place, Dr, J. Anderson's 
Mergui collection, named by Dr. deMan ; in the second place, n consider- 
able number of authentically named specimens acquired by Professor 
Wood-Mason from | European collections, by exchange; and, thirdly, 
the specimens named by Professor Wood-Mason himself, which speci- 
mens may have been—though we can speak with no certainty on this 
point—compared by him when in Europe. 

Of a total number of 119 species collected, only 6 are described 
with some confidence as new to science, namely :— 

Achewus hyalinus. 
Inachoides dolichorhynchus. 
3. Arcania quinquespinosa. 
4.  Leucosilia granulosa. 
5. Dorrippe polita. 
6. Cymopolia serripes. 

Of the before-known species of our collection 28 do not appear to 

be mentioned in any of the large collections of Indian Crustacea de- 


scribed by previous nuthors, and may therefore be regarded as new to 
the Indian fauna. "These species nre :— 


PP 


1. Hyastenus gracilirostris, Miers. 

2. Hyastenus tenuicornis, Pocock. 

3. Cryptopodia spatulifrons, Miers. 

4. Lophozozymus nitidus, Dana, 

5. Chlorodius lævissimus, Dana. 

6. QChlorodopsis areolatus, Edw. 

7. ymo quadrilobatus, Miers. | 
8. Pilwmnus cursor, A. M.-Edw. 

9. Eriphia scabricula, Dana, 









10. Carupa tenuipes, Dana. 

1l. Lupocyclus orientalis, Miers. 
12. Lupocyclus rotundatus, Ad. and Wh. 
13. Grapsus crintpes, Dana, 

14. Plagusia clavimana, Desm. ae 
15. Sesarma obesa, Dana. pati- 
16. Typhlocarcinus nudus, Stimps. NN" 
17. Typhlocarcinus villusus, Stimps. 

18. Cryptosoma granulosum, deHann. 
19. .Leucosía hematosticta, Ad. and Wh. 





> 
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22. 


23. 
24. 


20, 


Shore and Shallow-water Brachyura. 






Leucosia obtusifrons, deHaan. : 

Arcania levimana, Bell. = 

Arcania novem-spinosa, Ad. and Wh, var. aspera, à 
Miers, r 

Phlyxia erosa, A, M.-Edw. 

Myra darnleyensis, Hasw. 

Myra elegans, Bell. 

Nursilia dentata, Bell. 

Iphiculus spongiosus, Ad. and Wh. 

Uryptodromia conchifera, Hasw. 


2. List OF KNOWN SPECIES. 


In the following list we have given references only to such species 
as nre rare or new to the Indian fauna, and only such references as we 
have ourselves verified as aiding the discrimination of the species, 


Pee we m 


=~] 


OXYRHYNCHA. 


Oncinopus neptunus, Adams and White, North Mal- 
dive atoll, 20 fath: ms. 

Doclea ovis, Herbst. off Madras coast. 

Doclea muricata, Herbst, Palk straits, 

Egeria indica, Leach, of Madras coast, 20 fathoms. 

Chlorinoides aculeatus, Edw., off Madras coast. 

Hyastenus aries, Latr., off Madras coast. 

Hyastenus ?gracilirostris, Miers, off Madras coast. 


Described from Fiji, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist., Vol. 1V., 1879, p. 12. 


8. 


Hyastenus tenuicornis, Pocock, off Ceylon, 30 fat- 
homs, 


Described from the China Sea, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist., Vol. V., 


1890, p. 76. 
9, 


10. 
11. 
12, 


13. 
14, 


15. 


Schizophrys spiniger, Adams and White, off Madras 
coast, 

Micippe philyra, Herbst, North Maldive atoll. 

Macrocoeloma sp., off Colombo, 264 fathoms. 

Lambrus calappoidez, Adams and White, off Colom- 
bo, 264 fathoms. 

Lambrus carinatus, Edw., off Madras coast. 

Lambrus contrarius, Herbst, off Colombo, 26) fath- 
oms, 

Lambrus deflexifrons, Miers, off Ceylon. 


Described from Ceylon, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist., Vol. IV., 1879, 


p. 21, pl. V. fig. 5. 


+ 
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16. Lambrus echinatus, Herbst, Palk Straits. 
17. Lambrus longimanus, Leach, off Madras const, 
18. Lambres furriger, Adams and White, off Madras 
const. 
— 


19. Cryptopodia fornicata, Fabr., Palk Straits, 
20. Cryptupodia spatulifrons, Miers, var, kevimana, 
Miers, Palk Straits. 
Described from Australia and Borneo, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist., Vol. 
IV., 1879, pp. 26 and 27, pl. V., fig. 10. 


CYCLOMETOPA. 





21. Carpilius convexus, Forsk., Laccadives. 
22. Carpilius maculatus, L., Palk Straits. 
23. Lophozozymus nitidus, Dann, Palk Straits. 
Dana, U. S, Expl Exp., Pt. L, p. 166, pl. VIIL, fig. 4a, b. 
24. Acta granulata, Aud., Palk Straits. 
25. Actma tomentosa, Edw., Palk Straits, 
26. Xantho punctatus, Edw., Palk Straits. 
27. Xanthodes notatus, Dann, Palk Straits. 
28. Xanthodes lamarckii, Edw., off Madras coast. ~ 
29, Zorymus aeneus, L., Laccadives. | 
30. Daira perlata, Herbst., Laccadives. 
31. ChDlorodius laevissimus, Dana. Palk Straits. 
Dana, U. S. Expl. Exp., Pt. I., p. 215, pl. XIT., figs, 4 a—y. 
32. Leptodius cavipes, Dana, Palk Straits. 
33. Leptodius exaratus, Edw., Palk Straits. 
34. Leptodius sanguineus, Edw.. Palk Straits. 
35. Chlorodupsis areolatus, Edw. nec Ad, and Wh., Palk 
Straits. 
For latest synonomy, see Miers, Zoology of H. M, S. ‘ Alert, Crus- 
tacea, p. 532. 
36. Polycremnus octodes, Herbst, off Madras coast. 
37. Etisus levimanus, Rand., Palk Straits, Laccadives. 
38, Phymodius ungulatus, Edw., off Madras coast. | 
39. OCymo quadrilobatus, Miers, Palk Straits. : 





Zoology of H. M. S. ‘ Alert,’ p. 533. AI 










We agree with Mr. Miers that this species is distinct from 0. 

andreossit, g" 
40. Menippe rumphii, Fabr., Laccadives. 
4l. <Actumnus selifer, Bina Palk Straits. 
49. Pilumnus andersoni, de Man, Palk Straita: 
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j 43. Pilumnus ? cursor, A. M.-Edw,, Palk Straita. 
— in Nouvelles Archives du Museum, Vol. IK., 1873, 
P » pl. IX., fig. 4, from New Caledonia. 
A 44. Pilumnus vespertilio, Fabr., Palk Straite. 
45. Trapezia eymodoce, Herbst., Palk Straits. 
46. Trapezia digitalis, Latr., Palk Straits, 
47. Tetralia glaberrima, Herbst, N. Maldive atoll, 
15-30 fathoms. 
48, Quadrella coronata, Dana, off Ceylon, 28 fathoms. 
49. Eriphia lavimana, Latr., Laccadives. 
> " 00. Eriphia scabricula, Dana, Palk Straits. 
Dana, U. S. Expl. Exp., Crustacea, Part L, p. 247, pl. XIV., figs. 
a-b. For distribution see Miers, Zoology H. M. S. ‘Alert,’ pp. 535 
and 572. 
51. Achelous granulatus, Edw., off Colombo, 264 
fathoms. 
52, Achelous whitei, A, M.-Edw., Palk Straits. 
53. Neptunus hastatoides, Fabr., Palk Straite. Madras 
coast. 
54. Neptunus sanguinolentus, Herbst, off Madras coast. 
55. Neptunus tuberculosus, A. M.-Edw., Palk Straits. 
56. Xiphonectes longispinosus, Dana, N. Maldive atoll, 
15-30 fathoms. 
57. Thalamita admete, Herbst, Palk Straits. 
58. Thalamita prymna, Herbst, Palk Straits. 
59, Thalamita savignyi, A. M.-Edw., Maldives. Palk 
Straits. 
60. Goniosoma luciferum, Fabr., deMan, Madras coast. 
61. Goniosoma truncatum, Fabr., deH., Palk Straits. 
62. Qoniosoma variegatum, Fabr., var. callianassa, 
Herbst, Palk Straits. 
- ; 63. Carupa tenuipes, Dana, off Madras coast. 

Dana, U. S, Expl. Exp. Crustacea. Pt. L, p. 279, pl. XVII., figs. 
da.—e; and A. Milne-Edwards, Archiv. du Mus., Vol, X., p. 386, and 
Nouv. Archiv. du Mus., Vol. IX., 1873, p. 171. 

64, ZLupocyclus orientalis, Miers, off Madras coast, 33 
peris Island aod Adie Xd 
eacribed from deep water, off Ki nds a miralty 8, 
^ Ven ar " Brachyura, P. 186, pl. XVII., fig. lh. . 
65. Lu us votundatus, Adams and White, off 
Madras const. | 

Adams and White, Voyage of H. M. S. * Samarang,' Crustacea, 

p.47, pl. XIT., fig, # Borneo. 
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Our single specimen only differs from the above in one unimport. 
ant particular, namely, that instead of five spines on the anterior edge 
of the meropodite of the cheliped, as described by Adams and White, 
loc. cit, and by deMan (Notes Leyden Museum, Vol. V., 1883, p. 153), 
there nre seven. A. Milne- Edwards, however (Archiv. du Mus., Vol, X., 
1861, p. 388), says “environ oing épines,” which would appear to show 
that the number is variable. | 


CATOMETOPA., 


GG. Cardisoma carnifex, Herbst, Pulicat, Madras const. 
67. Ocypoda ceratophthalma, Pall., Laccadives. Madras 
const. 
68. Ocypoda cordimana, Latr., Trincomallee. Madras 
coast. 
69. Ocypoda macrocera, Edw., Ceylon coast. Madras 
const. 
70. Ocypoda platytarsis, Edw., Ceylon coast. e 
71, Gelasimus annulipes, Latr., Pulicat, Madras coast. 
72. Matopat grapsus messor, Forsk., Palk Straits. 
73. Grapsus crimpes, Dana, — * 
Dana, U. S. Expl. Exp., Crustacea, pt. i, p. 341. pl. XXI., figs. 6 
a.-d. 
74. Grapsus pictus, Latr., Laccadives. Ceylon. 
75. Grapsus strigosus, Herbst, Trincomallee, 
76. FPlaqusia clavimana, Desm., Madras coast, 
Milne-Edwards, Hist, Nat., Crust., tom, IL, p. 92, and Cuvier, 
Réene Animal, Crustacés, pl. 23., fig. 3. 
77. Plagusia depressa, Herbst, Madras coast. 
78. Plagusia squamosa, Lam., Palk Straits. 
79. Varuna litterata, Fabr., Madras coast. 
80. Sesarma tetragona, Fabr., Pulicat, " 
Bl. Sesarma quadrata, Fabr., Madras coast, 
B2. Sesarma — ?obesa, Dana, Minnikoy. 
Dana, U. S. Expl, Exp. Crustacea, pt. I, p. 356, pl, XXIIT., 
figs. IlO0a.-c. Str. of Balabac. 
B3. QCarcínoplaz sp. Madras coast. 
B4. Notonyz sp. Madras const, Ee 
85. Typhlocarcinus nudus, Stimpson, Palk Straits. 
Stimpson, Proc. Ac. Nat. Sci. Philad., 1858, p. 96, from Hong-kc Or Mg. 
B6. "l'yphlocarcinus villosus, Stimpson, Palk Straits, - 
| Vapor Proc. Ac, Nat. Sci, Philad., 1858, p. 96, from Hong-ko ong: 
Miers, Proc - Zool, Soc., 1879, p. AD from Corean and Jap anese Seas: 
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Walker, Journ, Linn. Soc. Zool., Vol. X X., 1890, pl. IX., figs 6-8, from 


Singapore. 


OxYSTOMATA. 


87. Calappa hepatica, L., Laccadives. Maldives. Ceylon. 
BB. Calappa lophos, Herbst, off Madras coast, 
B9. Cryptosoma granulosum, deH., N. Maldive atoll. 

deHaan, Fauna Japonica, Crustacea, p. 71, pl. XIX, fig. 3. 

90. Mursia bicristimana, nob., Madras coast, 33 fathoms. 

Vide Journ. Asintic Soc. Bengal, pt. 2, 1594, p. 179. 

The male differs from the female, (1) in its smaller size, (2) in 
its narrower rostrum, and (3) in its more closely and sharply granular 
integument, 

91. Matuta victrix, Fabr., off Madras coast. 
02. Leucosia hmmatosticta, Adams and White, off 
Madras coast. 

Adams and White, Voyage, H. M. S. ‘Samarang,’ Crustacea, p. 54, 
pl. XIL, fig. 2. “ Eastern Seas," Also Walker, J. L. S., Zool., Vol. XX., 
1590, p. 111, from Singapore: Miers, P. Z: S., 1879, p. 40, from Corean 
and Japanese Seas: Stimpson, Proc. Ac. Nat. Sci. Philad., 1858, p. 160, 
from Japan. 

93. Leucosia obtusifrons, deH., off Madras coast. 

deHaan, Fauna Japonica, Crustacea, p. 133, pl. XXXIII, fig. 2. 

94.  Zeucosia ornata, Miers, off Trincomallee, 28 fathoms. 

Miers, Trans. Lin. Soc., Zool, (ii) Vol. L, p. 236, pL, X XXVIII., 
figs. 7-9, from Ceylon. Dr. deMan, however, J. L. S., Zool, Vol. XXIL, 
1858, p. 197, regards this species only as a variety of Z. urania, Herbst. 

95. Leucosia rhomboidalis, deH., off Madras coast. 

deHaan, Fauna Japonica, Crustacea, p. 134, pl. X XXIII, fig. 5. 
Alrendy reported from Trincomallee, by F. Müller, Verh. Naturf, Ges. 
Basel, Band 8, 1890, p. 472. 

96. Deucosia urania, Herbst, off Trincomallee, 28 
fathoms. 
07. Arcania lavimana, Bell, Maldives. 

Bell, Trans. Linn. Soc., Zool, Vol. XXI, 1855, p. 310, pl. XXXIV., 
fig. 10, from Philippines. Also A. Milne-Edwards, Nouv. Archiv. du 
Mus., Vol. X., 1874, p. 48, pl. III, fig. 4, from New Caledonia. - 

OS, Arcania novemspinosa, Adams and White, var, 
aspera, Miers, off Madras coast. 

Miers, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist., Vol. V., 1880, p. 317. “ Malaysia.” 

99. xa cylindrus, Fabr. Palk Straits, Off Madras coast. 
100. Phlyxia erosa, A. M.-Edw., Maldive atoll. 
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A. Milne-Edwards, Nouv. Archiv. du Mus, Vol. X., 1874, p. 47, : 
pl. OI., fig. 2. from New Caledonin. 
Also Miers, P. Z. S., 1884, p. 13, from Mauritins, nnd from Fiji: 
and Haswell, Cat. Australian Crastacea, p. 125. 
E 


101. Myra australis, Haswell, off Madras const. 
102. Myra darnleyensis, Haswell, Maldives. Off Madras 
const. we; 
Haswell, Proc. Linn. Soe, N. S. Wales, Vol. IV., 1879, p. 52, pl. Y. i 
fig, 4. Australia. 
103. Myra elegans, Bell, off Madras coast. 1 
Bell, Trans. Lin. Soe., Zool., Vol. XXL, 1855, p. 297, pl. XXXII, 


fig. 4. “In mari orientali," ; 
104. Myra fugax, Fabr., off Madras const, E 
105. Psendophilyra melita, deMan, off Madras coast. = 
The granulation of the hand and upper surface of the carapace , 
appears to be a secondary sexual character confined to males of large , 
size. 


106. Nursea plicata, Herbst, off Madras coast. 

107. Nursilia dentata, Bell, Maldives. Off Madras coast. à 
Bell, Trans. Lin. Soc., Zool, Vol. XXL, 1855, p. 309, pl. XXXIV., 
fic. 6. * In oceano Indico," Also Stimpson, Proc. Ac. Nat, Sci. Philad., 
1858, p. 161, from E. Pacific Ocean: Haswell, Proc. Linn. Soc., N. S. 
Wales, Vol. IV., 1879, pp. 56 and 104, from Australian Region: Miers 
Zoology, H. M. S, ‘Alert,’ Crustacea, pp. 253 and 548, from Australia 
Arafura Sea, Fiji, Seychelles: Pocock, Aon. Mag. Nat. Hist., Vol. V., 
1890, p. 73, from China Sea, 40 fathoms. ] 
108, Iphiculus spongiosus, Adams and White, off Madras = 
coast. | J 
Adams and White, Voyage H. M. S. ‘Samarang, Crastacea, p. 5s7. 
Philippines. Also Stimpson, Proc. Ac. Nat. Sci. Philad., 1858, p. 161, 
from Hong kong: Miers, Zoology H. M. S. ‘ Alert,’ C rustacen, p. 253, 
from the Arafura Sea, 32-36 fms. | — 
109. Dorippe quadridens, Fabr., off Madras const. 
110. Dorippe sima, Edw., Palk Straits. — 
111. Cymopolia jukesii, White., N. Maldive atoll, — 

We place this species here, thongh we share Mr. Miers’ doubt. 
(*Challenger, Brachyura, p. 334) as to its having any ver rt enr c on- 
nexion with the Dorippidw. We think that it is probably a Ca tome I 
tope, and that it should be placed near the Gonoplaoida , as delimited by 
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ANOMALA. 
112. Cryptodromia — ?conchifera, Haswell, off Madras 
const, 
Haswell, Cat. Australian Crustacea, p. 141, pl. IIL, fig. 4. 
113. Raninoides serratifrons, Henderson, off Trinco- 
mallee, 28 fathoms, 


Henderson, Trans. Lin, Soc., Zool., 1893, p.408, pl. XXXVIII., 
figs. 10-12. 


3. Descriptions or New Species. 
OXYRUYNCHA. 
Acnaus, Leach, Miers. 


114, , Ach@wus hyalinus, n. ap. 

Carapace — thin, vitreous, spiny, the regions fairly well 
defined, the postorbital region constricted. 

The spiny rostrum, as seen from above, ends in two short spines,* 
each of which is bifid from the base; but, as seen from below, these 
spines do not form the end of the rostrum, which is now seen to consist 
of a strong vertically deflexed spine united by a flying bridge to the 
interantennulary septum, 

The inflated gastric and branchial regions, as well as the hepatic 
regions and the antero-lateral border of the carapace, are coarsely, 
sharply, aud rather distantly spiny, most of the spines being capped 
with a tuft of short hairs. 

The eyes are movable but not retractile, and the eye-peduncle has 
a tubercle in the middle of its anterior surface. 

All the ambulatory legs are hairy throughout, the hairs of those of 
the 2nd and 3rd pairs being remarkably long, close-set, even and stiff. 
The arm, wrist, and hand of the chelipeds are acutely spiny, as are also 
the edges of the meropodites of the 2nd-5th legs, the spines on the front 
edge of the meropodites of the 2nd and Srd pairs being particalarly 
large and conspicuous. . 

The 5th pair of legs is subcheliform, the propodite being remark- 
ably dilated at its base to receive the tip of the claw-like dactylus : 
the dactylus is minutely spinate, but the expanded base of the pro- 


podite is farnished with a comb of sharp spines. 
Length of carapace 14 millim., breadth of carapace 9 millim. 


greatest span 67 millim. 
Off Trincomallee, 28 fathoms. 
9 These spines are very short and divergent, and are nothing like those of 
Btenothynchus. 
J. 1. 27 
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Inacnomwes, Edw. and Lucas. 


Milne-Edwards and Lucas, in D'Orbigny, Voy. «lans l'Amer. merid., Crustacés, 
pp. 4-5. 

Miers, Journ. Linn. Soc, Zool, vol. XIV., 1879, p. 640. 

A. Milne-Edwards, Miss. Sci. au Mexique ete., I, Crustacés otc., p. 198, 


115. Inachoides dolichorhynchus, n. sp. 


Distinguished by its rostrum, which is equal in length to the rest 
of the carapace. 

Excepting the rostrum, the form of the body is very similar to 
that of the type species (Milne-Edwards and Lucas, op. cif, pl. iw., - 
fig. 2.) 

The long curved simple rostrum, and the carnpace, are spiny: the 
regions of the carapace are well delimited : the supra-ocular and post- 
ocular spines, though small, are distinct, In addition to spinules there 
are numerous larger spines—fonr on the gastric region, a bicuspid one 
on the cardiac region, one on the intestinal, and about four on each 
branchial. 

The eyes are retractile towards the sides of the carapace, but are in 
all positions completely exposed, 

The chelipeds are about one-fourth longer than the carapace rostrum 
included ; their palm, which is about two-fifths of their total extent and 
nearly three times the length of the fingers, is broadened and moderate- 
ly inflated. | 

The other legs in form and proportion resemble — of the type | 
(Edw. and Lucas, op. cit., pl. iv., fig. 2). 1 

Total length of carapace, 17- 5 millim. ; greatest — of carapace, | 
8 millim.; greatest span 54 millim. | 

Off Madras coast, shallow-water. 4 

The genus Inachoides though recorded from Viti, by M, A. Milne- 1 
Edwards (Journ. Mus. Godeffroy, vol. i., 1873-74, p. 253), does not ap- 
pear to have been before observed in Indian waters. 










OXYSTOMATA. 
ARCANIA, Leach, Miers. 
116. Arcania quinquespinosa, n. sp. 


Only differs from the well-known Arcania septemspinosa (which, 
though not contained in the present collection, is very common in 
shallow water off the Madras coast) in the following particulars — 

(1) the great spines of the carapace are relatively ves i and 
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the spine on the posterior part of the branchial region—on cither side 
of the intestinal region—is altogether wanting ; 

(2) the lobes of the rostrum are longer and more acnte ; 

(3) the fingers, instead of being equal in length to the palm, are 
nearly twice the length of the palm ; 

(4) the small cardiac region is of a bright-red colour, edged with 
white, and this can be seen fairly well even after prolonged immersion 
in strong spirit. 

In all other respects this species exactly resembles Arcania septem- 
spinosa, Fabr. 

Off Madras coast, up to 13 fathoms. 


L£vcosrL1A, Bell. 
117. Leucostlia granulosa, n. sp. 


Carapace slightly broader than long, subglobose: truncated anterior- 
ly, so that the external maxillipeds are visible beyond the front: very 
closely covered, as are also the chelipeds, with bead-like granulations: 
the regions delimited by shallow yet distinct furrows. The rostrum 
consists of two divergent hollow lobes, beneath which the antennules 
are lodged: immediately behind the rostrum the carapace is traversed 
from side to side by a deep groove. The antero-lateral margin is 
interrupted by a deep notch, in front of which is a coarse blant hepatic 
tooth, while behind it is a stronger epibranchial tooth. The lateral angle 
is also marked by a prominent granule. The posterior margin is 
almost straight and bears three tubercles, of which the median is 
hardly conspicuous. The hepatic regions are inflated, as are also the 
sides of the gastric region. The intestinal region forms a tumid boss, 
on the summit of which the granulations are obsolescent. 

The tips of both rami of the external maxillipeds are strongly 
bent upwards, that of the exognath ending in a large blister-like 
tubercle. The spine on the penultimate abdominal segment of the male 
is a mere tumescence. 

A male and an egg-laden female from the North Maldive atoll, 
15-30 fathoms. 

Male. Female. 

Length of carapace... 65 millim 75 millim. 

Breadth of carapace ........ 70 millim. 90 millim. 

Greatest span (of chelipeds)...... 240 millim. 26:5. millim. 

Besides being smaller, and having the chelipeds of slightly greater 
relative length, the male differs from the female in being much more 


sharply granular. 
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Donirr£, Fabr., Edw. 
118. Dorippe polita, n, 8p. 

Apparently nearest to Dorippe serdentata, Stimpson, Proc. Acad. 
Sci. Philad., 1858, p. 163, from South Japan. 

Distinguished by the smooth, hard, naked, and polished integument 
of the body and limbs. 

Carapace smooth and polished, slightly broader than long, with 
the regions hardly defined. 

Front divided into four small lobes, of which tho two median, 
though slightly the smaller, are slightly the more prominent, and also 
arise on a lower level. 

The external orbital angles are a little more prominent than the 
front. Infra-orbital tooth blunt, small, and inconspicuous. 

The lateral borders of the carapace are faintly notched near the 
middle, being sharp, almost straight, and convergent in front of the 
notch, and a little inflated behind it. 

The sterna between the chelm are remarkably tumid. 

The eye-stalks are long, slender, and much curved. 

The legs are perfectly smooth, and, except for some scanty hairs on 
the chelipeds, are naked : the last four pairs are flat, and the last two 
pairs typically subchelate. The plenre, or plates beneath which the 
fifth pair of legs nrise, are remarkably large. 

Length of carapace, about 11:5 millim., greatest breadth of cara- 
pace nbout 12 millim., grentest span (3rd pair of legs) 61 millim. 

A single egg-laden female from off the Madras const, 7 fathoms. 


In many respects this species resembles E!husa much more closely 
than Dorippe; but the disposition of the afferent branchial opening 
proves it to be a true Dorippe, 

P CATOMETOPA. 
CrMoroLIA, Roux, Edw. 
119. Cymopolia serripes, n. ap. 
This species is characterized by the broadly expanded lamellar 


(natatory) propodites and dactyli of the third and fourth pairs of legs, 
and by the sharp serration of the posterior edges of those joints. 


Tho carapace is of the usual form, with the regions plainly delimit- 
ed, and the surface very crisply granular. Tho front is four-lobed, the 
outer lobe on either side being inconspicuous and recurved upwards at 
tip, the two middle lobes being conspicuous and deflexed. The supra- 
orbital margin is serrated and folded much as in O. caronii. 

Tho antero-lateral margins have, exclusive of the large external 
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orbital tooth, four sharp teeth, which increase in size from bebind for- 
wards. 

The sinuous postero-lateral margins are quite smoothly moulded. 

The posterior margin is surmounted by a festoon of eight even teeth, 
much as in C, caronii; below it the last—and only the last—sternal seg- 
ment is produced to form a remarkably sharp and salient crest, much 
more salient than that, for example, of O. caronit. 

The trunk.legs of the second pair are not longer, and, except in 
their meropodite, hardly stouter than those of the fifth pair : their 
propodite is sharply and finely serrated along its posterior border, and 
their claw-like dactylus has at its base, on the same border, two sharp 
teeth. 

The trunk-legs of the third and fourth pair resemble each other 
in form and size, their length being about one-fifth more than the 
greatest breadth of the carapace : their prismatic meropodites are short, 
inflated, and considerably more than half as broad as long, with the 
edges sharply denticulate, and with the upper surface crisply granular : 
their carpopodites, thongh distinctly prismatic, with all the edges 
sharply delimited, are much depressed, and have the anterior, posterior, 
and distal borders all sharply denticulate: their propodites and dactyli 
are broadly lamellar and distinctly natatory, the swimming surface 
being increased by a thick fringe of very long sete on the anterior 
border: both these joints nre longitudinally ribbed and fluted, and both 
have the posterior border sharply serrated. 

The legs of the fifth pair are filiform: their length is about two- 
thirds the greatest breadth of the carapace: tbey are finely granular 
above, and their dactylus is as long as their propodus. 

Colours in spirit, mottled shades of white and purplish brown, with 
broad cross-bands on the propodites and dactyli of the third and fourth 
pairs of legs. 

Length of carapace 95 millim., breadth of carapace 11 millim. 
greatest span (fourth pair of lega) 37 millim. 

Off Madras coast, shallow water 


Postscript. We take the present opportunity of noticing an 
omission in the Plate (Plate IX) illustrating Archaoplaz notopus, nob.* 
A figure of the external maxillipeds has been inadvertently left out. 


€ J. A. S. B., Part ii, No. 3, 1894, pp. 181-183, Plate ix. 
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Names of New Genera and Spocies have an asterisk (*) prefixed. 





Abisara tanita, 22 
* telesta, 21 
Acanthephyra, 156 
" armata, 156 
" » var. fimbriata, 156 
* brachytelsonis, 166 
sanguinea, 156 
ACANTHEPHYRIDE, 156 
ACANTHOPTERYGH, 116 
Achrus, 205 
» hyalinus, 198, 205 
Achelous granulatus, 201 
» white, 201 
Acropoma, 116 
m philippinense, 116 
Actwa granulata, 

» tomentosa, 200 
Aectummwus setifer, 200 
Adolias, 16 

»  ceneepolis, 17 

» — iva, 10 
Elea, 174 
Allotinus, 27, 29 
Arnruxkip e, 153 
Alpheus, 153 

»  macroskeles, 153 
ANACANTHINI, 121 
Anamathia, 185 

ya beauchampi, 185 

tanners, 185 

Ancyloxypha, 62 

ANGUILLINA, 133 

Aniseia, 91, 104 

ANOMALA, 166, 175, 205 

Aphnamorpha orcas, 39 

Aphnanus, 30 

s — hiendlmayrii, 38, 58 

» — lohita, 39 

»  myama, 39 

vulcanus, 39 
Aphoristia, 132 

E gilesii, 132 

» septemastriata, 132, 133 
9 oe trifascíata, 132, 133, 137 

A scod -masont, 132 
Arcania, 206 
lævimana, 199, 203 


» — novem-spinosa, 199, 203 
var, — 199, 


" Arcania quinquespinosa, 198, 206 
» septemspinosa, 206, 207 


Argynnis niphe, 8, 58 
Argyreia, 89, 01, 92, 04, 97, 98 
» aggregata, 02 
* argentea, ad 
var. renusta, 89 


barbigera, 93, 94, 95 
capitata, 93, 94 


, 89 
» — tilimfolia, 102, 107, 108 
= tomentosa, 92, 
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Arhopala, 24 Calonyction glaberrima, 107 
iis ate, 34 | T grandiflorum, 102 
© o constanceat, 34, 58 ji longiflorum, 102 
ARISTRINA, 146 » mollissimum, 103 
Aristwopes, 147 i" pscudo-muricatum, 102 
" edwardsiana, 147 in speciosum, 103 
Aristaus, 146 »" * var. lawe, 103 
" crassipes, 147 i’ H ae pubescens, 
» semidentatus, 146, 147 103 
virilis, 147 " " » vulgare, 103 
ASTACIDEA, 161 " trichospermum, 103 
Astictopterus gemmifer, 55 Camena anysis, 37, 38 
Astropyga, 192 o  cotys, 37, 38 
ki radiata, 192 e ,.  cremera, 37, 59 
Axiom, 162 »  tcetas, 40 
Bassia latifolia, 66 CaNcRIDE, 183 
BaraTas, 91 Carcinoplaz, 202 
Bathyactis symmetrica, 186 Cardisoma carnifer, 202 
* Bathyankyristes, 141, 173 CanipEA, 151 
. " levis 175 Carpilius converus, 200 
e si spinosus, 174 * maculatus, 200 
Bathygadus, 128 Carupa tenuipes, 198, 201 
. xi furvescens, 128 Caryophyllia communis, 186 
BaTHYNOMIDE, 185 " * scillicomorpha, 186 
Bathynomus, 185 “ (Ceratocyathus) scille#, 186 
» giganteus, 185 Casearia macrocarpa, 87 
Bathypercis, 118 CaTAPHRACTI, 121 
= platyrhynchus, 118 CaTOMETOPA, 179, 202, 208 
Bembrops, 115, 118 Celi norrhinus, 49 
2: caudimacula, 118 Ceratocyathua scilla, 186 
"i platyrhynchus, 118 9 Charana cepheis, 40, 41, 59 
BreNTHESICYMINA, 147 " mandarinus, 40, 41 
Benthesicymus, 142, 147 * Charmion, 48, 49 
carminatus, 147 * ficulnea, 48, 49 


Brnvcip&, 116 * tola, 
Bindahara, 35, 36 : Chascanopsetta, 128 


Blinkworthia, 90 JA lugubris, 129, 137 
. " convolvuloides, 91 Chlorinoides aculeatus, 199 n 
* lycioides, 90, 91 Chlorodius lævissimus, 198, 200 
BRACHIOPODA, 139 Chlorodopsis areolatus, 198, 200 
Braehycarpus, 157 Chlorophthalmus, 116, 133 . — 
BRACHYURA, 175, 197 9” P corniger, 133, 137 
Breweria, 113 » productus, 133 
Brissopsis, 195 CipARIDE, 188 
* luzonica, 195 CIDAROIDA, 188 
i oldhami, 195 Cirrhochroa aoris, 9 
Calappa, 177, 178 Clypeaster, 194 
= |,  eranthematosa, 177 Eg humilis, 194 = 
» hepatica, 208 OLYPEASTRIDM, 194 
» — lophos, 203 CLYPEASTROIDA, 193 
CararriDE, 177 COELENTERATA, 186 
Calianassa, 163 Calorhynchus, 123, 126 
9, 3 cacigena, 163 A flabellispinis, 126 
vi gigas, 163, 164 | » parallelus, 126 
CaLLtANASSIDA, 163 We quadricristatus, 126 
Calocaris, 142, 163 Composit”, 64 | 
» macandrem, 142, 168 Congromuriena, 133, 134 
Calonyction, 91, 101 anago, 134 
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* Congromuraena musteliceps, 133,194,137 
d nasica, 133, 134 


t4 
Conopora, 186 
" tenuis, 186 
E CowNvorvuvrAcEgX€, 83, 91, 02 
Convolvulus, 112, 113 


aqualiceps, 133, 184 


* asper, 102, 103 
4* barbiger, 93, 94, 95 
* Berseri, 113 
e bifidus, 109 
* candicans, 88 
* capitatus, 03, 04 
" capitiformis, 93 
E ex cephatanthus, 111 
ES 5 congestus, 101 
* festivus, BD 
"d flavus, 114 
* genistoides, 112 
— = glandulosus, 109 
* glomeratus, 112, 113 
3 4 grandiflorus, 102, 103 
KA lacteus, 108 
* lasiophlaews, 112 
A latiftorus, 102 
* leiocalycinus, 112, 118 
«s lineatus, 113 
za longiflorus, 103 
* lycioides, 91, 112 
ze n microcalyz, 114 
= * multibracteatus, 92, 96 
» tr var. cordata, 
92 
` ~ obtectus, 59, 90 
x * pallidus, 97 
* peduncularia, 97, 100 
" pee, a 
atypeltis, 110 
: — — 105, 106 
» Rottlerianus, 113 
T " yar. tenella, 113 
2s rubens, 100 
D. scindscus, 113 
* sinuato-dentatus, 113 
> * spicefoliuse, 113 
v ^ spinosus, 112, 113 
. in Stocks, 113 
vw strigosus, 03, 94 
= Tarita, 89 
| - Ux tenellus, 113 
* tuba, 102 
* umbellatus, 108, 100 
l Za vestitus, D2 
"n d esc amice P acie 83 
Fp rangot, 
i Y alensis, 162 





198, 200 


Crypt ia tulsfrons LN 
— m var. Lavimana, 
200 


ve H 


Cryptoroma granulosum, 198, 203 
Cuscuta, 115 

„ chinensis, 115 

» o vellera, 115 
*Oyaniris crisa, 31, 32, 69 

* cyanescens, 

yA placida, 32 

* puspa, 32 z 
CvcrtowkTOPA, 183, 200 
Cyclopides, 52 

ó au! radiatus, 52 
M subvittatua, 52 
Cyllogenes suradeva, 9 
Cymo andreossis, 200 | 
» quadrilobatus, 198, 200 

Cymopolia, 141, 180, 208 

» caronis, 208, 209 

» jukesti, 204 
are serripes, 198, 208 
Cyrestis lutea, 19 ° 


ne tabula, 19 
v. + theresz, 18, 19, 69 
" th yonneus, 19 


Doira perlata, 200 
Drcaropa, 144 
Delias bromo, 45 

S o cntho, 45 

„  dereeto, 45 
e .  dumas, 44, 45, 58 

» tobahana, 45 
DrapEMATIDA, 192 
DIADEMATOIDA, 192 
Dichondra, 114 

n. repens, 114 

Dipsas malika, 43 
Doclea muricato, 199 

» Ovis, l 
Dophla, 16, 17 
* , bellatu, 18 
4, — on, 11, 17, 58 
» son, 12, 17, 57 
„  eurus, 15, 16, 18, 58 
»  externo, 13, 17, 58 


» fecta, IT 
4 teuta, 17 
teutoides, 17 


4, — serdentata, 208 
2» Suma, 204 
Doatrrip2z, 176, 180, 204 
Dorocidaria, 188 
* alcocks, 191 
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* Dorocidaris, tiaro, 158 
Drominz, 175 
Dromidia. 175 
* Kendalls, 175 
b rumphii, 176 
Echinodiscus, 194 


biforis, 124 
Echinometra, 193 
= lucunter, 103 


ECHINOMETHIDE, 193 
Ecuinoneip®, 194 
Echinoneus, 194 
cyclostomus, 194 
Echinostrephus, 193 
molare, 193 
EcuiNoTHURIDA, 192 
Egeria indica, 190 
Kiconazius, 142, 162 
= Kermadeci, 162 
"t p. 
162 
Emesis orphna, 22 
*Engystenopus, 141, 149 
palmipes, 149 
Eriphia lavimana, 201 
„  #cabricula, 198, 201 


Eronia (Nepheronia) hippia, var. gra, 9 
Brycibe, 83, B6 


e „ — albida, 87 


" » Var. fragrana, 85 
„a erpansa, 84 
4o Jferruginosa, B4 
e „ festiva, 87 
»  Jsregrans, 86 e 
» glaucescens, B3, 5+ 
»  glomerata, 85, 86 
6  Grifithis, 85 85, 86 
5»  Hellreigis, 84 n 
» Maingayi, 86 
» malaccensis, 
» paniculata, 83, 84, 85 


ja ip var. peguensis, 83 
" T » "ubspicata, 84 


Erynnis, 53 
* comma, 53 
b var. dimila, 52 


Li 
2 dimila, 52, 53, 57 
Enxyontipa, 165 
ERYONTIDEA, 165 
Ethuea, 176, 180, 208 
d indica, 176 
Ethusina, - 177 





var. laccadivensis, 


Inder. 


Ethusinda, gracilipes, 177 
Elizusa lwvimonus, 200 
Euipomæa, 91, 105 
* Eulettsomiva laxiftora, 92 
Ewupasiphiea pmilesii, 158 

4 latirostris, 158 


| Euplwa (Penon) méndtriésin, 47 


Euthalia, 13, 16 
" bollata, 12, 16, 17, 18 
En ceneapolis, 12, 16 
4 duda, 10 
"ü durga, 10 
* eiom, 12, 16 
ih eson, 13, 14, 16 
za evelina, 16 
wa externa, 13, 14 
E goodrichi, 14, 15, 17, 18 
* gupta, 14, 16 


= iva, 10 

e merta, 10 
" nara, LO 
R patala, 10 
" recta, 16 


m" sahadeva, 10 
" ” sakii, 9, 10, 58 
» teuta, 12, 17 
ne ( Dophla) bellata, 18 


= ” 1 ción, 11, 17, 58 
-— * enon, 12, 17, 57 
»" [T] t eurus, 15, 18. 58 
" ws 2 externa, is, 17, 58 

" " goodrichi, 1 

" " gupta, 18, 58 

Es 4 iwa, LO 

" " piratice, 17 

" * recta, 17 

ya x teuta, 17 

8 teutoides, 17 


sh (Felderia) cocytina, 6 
macnairi, 5 


o args | 
* „ moorei, —* 33, 55 
Felderia cocytina, 6 
macnairi, 5 


volva, 194 | 
FIBULARIDA, is — 
Flabellum distinctum, 157 - 
i aponicum, | 
is laciniatum, 1 
" " i-pavoninum, 187 
| pavonium, 187- 





[eon tha, 178. — 
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Index. 


Gelasimus annulipes, 202 
Gerydus, 25 

+» anon, 27 

n  biggaii, 26 

N boisluvali, 26 

a e var. acragas, 26 

» Chinensis, 26 

i » var. ceramensia, 26 
" croton, 26 
'" drucei, 26 


- Pi aartulus, 24, 26. 59 
e » gallus, 25, 26, 59 
= 


» gigantes, 23, 24, 20, 55, 59 
‘t gopara, 26 
oe heracteion, 27 
2a, —— frroratus, 26 
me T war, desaneneia, 26 
* learchus, 26 
" leos, 27 
* mazimis, 24 
" ielanion, 26 
» pandu, 26 
68 —petronius, 26 
» philhppus, 26 
» plantus, 27 
»  #tygianuws, 26 
+»  Symethus, 25, 26 
+ feos, 26 
»  sinckenti, 24, 25, 26 
Glyphocrangon, 142, 151 


^ cmca, 151 
- cerea, 151 
fe hastacauda, 151 
* inveatigatoria, 151 
” " var. anda- 
matmenais, 
151 
" prionota, 151 
GuüiYPHOCRANGONIDE, 151 
Glyptophidium, 122 
» argenteum, 122 
. x macropus, 122, 137 
Gnathophausia, 143 
Is. Sarsii, 143 
zoma, 143 


"n 
Goniosoma, 184 
= affine, 184 

© hoplites, 184 
a luciferum, 201 
» (truncatum, go 
; variegatum, 
Y * var. callianassa, 201 
GoNorrActipAE, 179, 204 
Grapsus erinipes, 198, 202 
„ pictus, 202 
» strigosus, 202 
Guisotia abyssinica, 64 
Halientwa, 119, 120 


» coccinea, 120 
» et fumosa, 119, 120 
p" nigra, 120 









Halientwa stellata, 120 
Holiporus, 146 
- irqualis, 146 


" curvirostris, 146 
$6 micropa, 146 
v ~% villosus, 146 


HarosAURIiDAE, 136 
Halosaurus, 136 
i mediorosteis, 136 
9 Halpe hieron, 54, 58 
24  homolea, 55 
»  #tkkima, 65 


5 
Bit 
" semidentatus, 146 un 


Herona, 5 | 
» pringondand, 4, 5, 6, 58 bs 
»  schoenberot, 5, 6 * 
» sumatranda, 5, 6, 58 ^ 
Hesperia ficulnea, 49 | 
„ favescena, 57 
»  rermiculata, 56 
HxsrEkERITDAE, 48, 52 


HesrERIINJE, 45 — 
Heterocarpus, 154, 156, 171 A 
a alezandri, 155 
* alphonsi, 154, 155 
8 gibbosus, 154, 155, 156 
* Levigatus, 155 
5 levis, 1 
9 "a tricarinatus, 154 
Heteropterus, 52 


Hoxirmæ, 161 
Homola, 176, 180 
„ megalops, 176 
Howoripx, 176, 179 
Hopl , 157 
* cilirostris, 157 
Hoplostethus, 115, 116 
* mediterraneum, 116 
Hyastenus aries, 199 
m gracilirostria, 198, 199 
2 tenuicornis, 198, 199 
HypkROMEDUSE, 186 
Hymenopenaus microps, 146 
Hypolycæna claila, 42 
Hysudra, 36 
Inacnipa, 185 
Inachoides, 206 
. " dolichorhynchus, 198, 206 
Iphiculus spongiosus, 199, 204 
[pomaa, 91, 92, 95, 97, 101, 105, 109 
za barlerioides, 104, 1605 
T bona-noz, 101, 102, 103 
4 var, granditore, 101 
4, — campanulata, 102, 107, 108. 
war, illustris, 107 


" E » typica, 107 
= capitata, 93 
7" carnore, 111 
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Index. 


Ipomwa congesta, 104 


cymosa, 108, 109, 111 
var. culta, 108, 109 
macra, 111 


r „ typica, 108, 100 
cynanchifolia, 106 
denticulata, 106 
dissecta, 104 
eriocarpa, 105 
fastigiata, 88 
Jlowescena, 111 
glaberrima, 101, 102, 108 
Gomezis, 108 
gracillima, 111 
grandiflora, 101, 102, 104 
Grirebachir, 107 
insularis, 104 

jucunda, 101, 102, 103 
Kingii, 110 
lactea. 108, 110 
latitfora, 102 
longiflora, 101, 102, 104 
macrantha, 102 
muricata, 101, 102 
nunn, 104 
nympharfo! ix, 107, 108 
obscura, 106 

» var. gemella, 106 

» „ typica, 106 
pal mata, 111 

4 vat gracillima, 111 
peltata, 107 
per-tigridia, 105 
petaloidea, 108, 110, 111 


/" var. 110 

e » andamanica, 110 
" » folia, 110 

T 2, Lineorifolia, 110 
* » pauwcitora, 110 


" ». typica, 110 
polyantha, 105, 106 
T var. affinis, 106 


Rumphii, 107 
staphylina, 98, 106 





*Kerana fulgur, 65, 56, 57 
" gemmifer, 55, 50 
Koruthaialos sanites, 66 
Laniat.x, 53 
LAGANID®, 104 
Laganum, 104 
* depressum, 194 
Lambrus calappoides, 199 
as carinatus, 199 
" contrarius, 199 
e deflexiirons, 199 
* echinatus, 200 
ss longimanus, 200 
* turriger, 200 
Lampides, aratus, 34 
Nel lucide, 33, 34, 68 
Lavita, 22, 243 
2, damujanti, 20, 21, 23 
» —laocoon, 20, 21, 58 
» — lola, 20, 21, 58 
» —yelene, 21, 58 
ae —— lyncestis, 22, 58 
+ë orphna, 22 
» tanita, 23 
» —telesia, 21, 22, 28, 80 
LxreMoNIitD.£, 20 
Lepistemon, 111 
- flacescens, 111, 112 
" Wallichis, 111, 112 
Leptodius cavipes, 200 
a eraratus, 200 
* sanguineus, 200 
Lettsomia, 91, 92, 04, 97, 105, 108 
" adpressa, 99 


* attropurpurea, 96 
" barbata, 08, 105 
" barbigera, 93, 95 


* bella, 92 

Š 92, 96 

" capitata, 93, 94 

T Champi 
ls confusa, 
= + var. brevipes, 96 
i ” » ” typica, 96 


ee a, NE Nw — | C» = 


Bed 1 v 9. " 
7 L T T. c 7 i f 
= 


" " o typica, 99 
© „ Ridleyi, YA 
x m " var. typica, 98 
Eu » velutina, OD 

"" rubens, 97, 100 
* i2 rubicunda, 08, 101 


2 Scortechinii, 98 

* setosa, 93, 96 

" var. minor, 96 

* sikkimensis, 97, 100 

za strigosa, 93, 94, 95, 96 
sumatrana, 106, 107 

Leucosia harmatosticta, 195, 203 

M obtusifrons, 199, 203 


)e ornata, 203 
a rhomboidalis, 203 
= urania, 203 


Leveosipm, 177 
Leucosilia, 207 
. Us granulosa, 198, 207 
Lingula, 139 
*Listeria, 35 
* dudgeonss, 35, 36, 68 

Logania, 29 

E distanti, 29 


"5 lahomius, 29 
T; i luca, 28, 29, 58 
* malayica, 29 
= marmorata, 28, 29 
* mazalia, 29 


* obscura, 25, 29 
E regina, 29 
m 

hius, 11 
za d lugubris, 118 

* mutilus, 118, 119 
LoPHOGARTEIDA, 143 
Lophoides iapis, 50 
Lophozozymus nitidus, 198, 200 
Lovenia, 195 

AR elongata, 195 
Lupocyclus orientalis, 198, 201 

* doy e 198, 201 


Indez. 


*Lettsomia penangiana, var. reticulata, | 
100 






Macrurus parallelus, 124 
ree petersoni, 127 e 
* pol , 127 i 
ACAS pumiliceps, 125, 127 " 


T ( Calorhynchus) — 
* * parallelua, 126 
3 * — a 
„o (Macrurua) brevirostria, 127 
* * heztii, 126 
yA = hoskynis, 126 
" " investigatoris, 127 
53 - lophotes, 126 
u * macrolophus, 128 
x Wa peterioni, 127 
” " polylepis, 127 
” " pumiliceps, 127 
" n ag atus, 
127 * 
" e wood-masons, 126 
MADREFORARIA, 186 
MALACOSTRACA, 143 
Malais, 29 
Maretia, 195 


* alta, 195 

i planulata, 195 
Matapa, 50 
Matuta victriz, 203 


2 horridula, 82 


simplicifolia, 82 
Melanostoma, 116 


— perses, 46, 58 


petra, 47, 
Meni "e rumphés, 200 
Metalia, 195 
» —— 106 
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“Munidopsis arieting, 171, 172a 
2 brevimana, 170, 171 
* & centrina, 170. 172a 
a ciliate, 170, 172a 
dusypus, 167, 1724 
"i pilosa, 171, 172a 
. az poscidonia, 167, 172a 
. "m regia, 168, 172a 
= scabra, 169 
* scobina, 167, 168, 172a 
si stylirostris, 166, 17 
Ma gubaquamosa, 172a 
s Š trachypus, 169, 172a 
- £ trina, 168, 172a 


tr t inda, 165, 1724 
*Munidopsis unguifera, 172, 172a 
ya vicina, 170 
MvrxNrFSOCINA, 134 
Mn NIDE, 133 
Mursia, 179 
QA armata, 179 
s  bicristimana, 179, 203 
Mycalesis main, 2 — 
2. o —maianeas, 2 
e .. (S8atoa) maia, 1, 57 
Myra australis, 204 
40 darnleyensis, 199, 204 
s, elegans, 199, 204 
» Sugar, 204 
Myrina malika, 43 
Mrsinm, 144 ina 
Nectopanope, 
ya sit longipes, 183 
NEMATOCARCINIDAE, 160 
Nematocarcinus, 160 
= gracilis, 160 
is productus, 161 
m tenuipes, 161 
NEgMATOPHORA, 186 
NrMEORBIITN E, 20 
Nemicutayina, 136 
Nemichthys, 115, 136 
9 = acanthonotus, 136 
* infans, 136 
Neobythites, 123 
" — 123 


lla, 42 
— — ke 
Nepheronia ia war. gæt, 
Nephrops andamanicus, 162 
Nephropais, 1 
— atlantica, PS 
carpenter, 1 

& — sfewartii, 161, 162 
Neptis clinia, 7 
e ,, clinioides, 6, 58 





Index. 


"Neptis niara, 7, 8, 58 


Tr 


Neptunus hastatoides, 201 
su nguinolenfus, 201 


wa 


Notocr) 


zr 


pampanga, 8 


nt tuberculosus, 201 
Notacanthus, 136 


ipta signata, 49 
tola, 49 


Notonyz, 202 


Nursea 


plicata, 204 


Nursilia dentuta, 199, 204 


NYMPH 


ALINE, | 


| NY MFHATLIN. E, 4 
*Ochwus, 51, 52 


it 


.. 
"n 
+: 


euhbradiatnus, 52 


subvittatus, 51, 52 
Ocypoda, 138 


ceratophthal!ma, 138, 202 


cordimana, 202 


macrocera, 138, 202 


platytarsis, 202 


OcvroptpDr, 183 
Oncinopus neptunus, 199 
Oruiprimk, 122 
OxviHyNCHA, 185, 190, 205 
| OxvsrowATA, 176, 203, 206 
| Padraona ougiades, 54 


v" 


a 157 
. 


dara, 54 

gola, 54 
goloides, 54 
musa, 54 
maorsotdes, 54 
olivescens, 54 
palmarum, 64 
pavor, 53, 58 
procles, 64 


E pseudomirsa, 54 
PacvnRIDE, 166 
PAGURIDEA, 141 


Pa LXMONIDAE, 157 
Pain —— 100 


dimila, 52 
palirmon, 52 


PAMPH "ase, 61 
PANDALIDE, 154 


Pandal 


LA 
PAPAVERACE 


angulatua, 166 
x, 81 


b , 
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Papitio slateri, 46 

ë „ (Menamopesie) perses, 46, 58 
" " petra, 47, 58 
»  (Pangerana) hageni, 45, 58 
PAPILIONIDJAE, 44 

Parinionina, 45 

Parageryd us, 27 


T portunwus, 27, 28, 59 
- s pyzus, 27, 58 
taraa, 27 


PARATAGURITUE, 166 
Purapasiphæa, 158 
WA (Eupasiphwa) gilesii, 158 
M a latirostris, 
158 
PARAPENÆINA, 144 
Parapenwus, 144 
: fissurus, 144 

Parascombrops, 116 
pellucidus, 116 
Parilia, 177 

„ alcocki, 177 
Pasiphwa, 157 

T TER sivado, 157 
x unispinosa, 158 

Pasirnxip.e, 157 
PEDALIACE£, 67 
PkpDICULAT!, 118 
PN IDE, 144 
PENJXEIDEA, 144 
Penwus fisaurus, 144 

» —rectacutus, 145 

4, 0 serratus, 145 

yo (Metapenmus) rectacutus, 145 
» ai serratus, 145 
Penoa ménétricsit, 47 
Fentacheles, 142, 165 

hertit, 165 

2 phosphorus, 165 
Pencide, 116 
Peristethus, 121 


. zs Rivers— Andersons, 121, 137 
Petalophthalmus, 142, 144 
armiger, 144 


Pharbitis, 104 
* barbigera, 95 
* insularis, 104 
Phiyzia erora, 199, 203 
Phoberus, 161 
i circus, 161 
ra m var, sublevis, 161 
Phormosoma, 192 
a bursarium, 192 
* luculentum, 192 
Phylacanthus, 158 
= annulifera, 188 
Phymodius ungulvtus, 200 
Physiculus, 121, 122 | 
" argyropastus, 121, 122 
T roseus, 122 
Puysostom!, 133 


PigRIN X, 44 
Pilumnus andersoni, 200 
"s cursor, 198, 201 
i, vespertilio, 201 
Pithecops fulgens, 31 
D 3 maria, 30, 31, 58 
Plagusia clavimana, 198, 202 
K> depressa, 202 
i squomosa, 202 
Plastingia flavescens, 57 
ie plesioneurze, 40 
i vermiculata, 56, 57, 59 
PLECTOGNATHI, 137 
Plesioneura signata, 49 
is tola, 49 
Plesionika, 155, 156 
e— bifurca, 155 
PLrvcROXECTIDAE, 128 
Pacilopsetta, 115, 130 
. * maculosa, 130, 137 
— ” pralonga, 130, 137 
Polycremnus octodes, 200 
Porana, 114 
» paniculata, 114 
„ spectabilis, 114 
Poritia, 30 
Porrunipas, 184 
Prionocrangon, 152 
"T ommatosteres, 152 
PsALIDOPODIDAE, 153 
Psalidopus, 153 
„ Spiniventris, 153 
Psathyrocaris, 158, 160 


" fragilis, 158, 159, 160 
-" " infirma, 159, 160 
. at LC" eornm 158, 159 


z is plumosa, 159, 160 
Pseudophilyra melita, 204 
Peopheticus, 183 

+ stridulans, 183 
Pycnocraspedum, 123 

* squamipinne, 123 

Quadrella coronata, 201 
Quamoclit, 91 
Randallia, 177 
—— coronata, 177 
RaxiNIDE, 175 
Raninoides serratifrona, 205 
Rapala, 36 
Rhisotrochus crateriformis, 187 
Rivea, 88, 89, 109 
hypocrateriformia, 88, 83 
4, obtecta, 89 


- 
t 
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Saroraces, 66 
Soton, 2 
4 mato, 1, 57 
SarYRIN E, 1 
Bchizaster, 194 
» gibherulus, 194 
Schizephrys spiniger, 199 
Bcmnizoropa, 143 
ECLERODERWMI, 137 
Scorrrip x, 133 
SconrAENIDE, 116 
ScerrELLIDE, 104 
Scwrragip xe, 165 
ScYLLARIDEA, 165 
Sepa, 49, 50 
e , cronus, 50, 58 
Gergestes, 145 
2á hreulcotus, 148 
„ di pontius, 148 
e /— , — hamifer, 148 
„a penerinki, 148 
a — robustus, 148 
SrRGE*TIDE, 148 
Sesamum andiícum, 67 
Sesarma o^esa, 198, 202 
» quadrata, 202 
4, tetragona, 202 
Simirkina, 30 
. sofyma, 29, 58 
Binapsis alba, 61 
» Nigra, 61 
Sinthusa, 36 
ki omata, 43, 44 
» aspra, 44, 59 
„ malika, 43, 44. 68, 59 
Sithon malika, 43 
» poluana, 42 
4 teunga, 42 
Solea, 131 
» €yanea, 131 
» kaiane, 132 
» melanosticta, 131 
© , umbratilis, 131, 137 
Solenocera, 145 


SorLENOCERINA, 145 
fBraTANGIDE, 194 
SPATANGOIDA, 194 
Spiranthera peltata, 107 
Strenoripa, 149 
BTEkNOPFIDEA, 149 
Stenopus, 141, 149 








Iam 


*Stichophthalma sparta, 2, 4, 67 
Stomopneustes, 193 
"i e 193 
Stylactis minos, 116 
Symphurus atramentatus, 132 
m Joaciolaris, 132 
leci, 132 
9Tajuria blanka, 59, 40, 58 
2o mantra, 39 
» relata, 39 
 Tanaecia pulasara, 13 
Tasila, 22 


a — 


» tanita, 22, 23 
» telexta, 21 
lTrwsorrLrtURIDE, 192 
Temnopleurus, 192 
toreumaticus, 192 - 
Terebratula, 139 
" Johannis: Davis, 139 
** hecabe, 23, 24 
Tetralia glaberrima, 201 
Thalamita admete, 201 
* prymna, 201 
e savignys, ZUL 
THALASSINIDEA, 162 
Thecla, 36 
»—Jrivaldskyi, 36 
» malika, 43 
Tiyrsites, 115, 117 
za bengalensis, 117, 137 
+» prometheosdes, 117 
Thysanopoda, 143 
i obtusifrons, 143 
TRACHINIDA, 118 
Tracninina, 118 
Trapesia cymodoce, 201 
» digitalis, 201 
Triacanthedes, 115, 137 
i ethiops, 137 
—— 117 
Typhlocarcinus nudus, 198, 202 
Marco 198, 202 
Uroptychus, 142, 173 ] 
8 nitidus, 173 
Varuna litterata, 202 | 
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waved narrow ochreous (in some specimens violet) line, then a nearly 
straight ochreous (or violet) line, the extreme margin narrowly black. 
Forewing with the apex washed with ochreous ; a subapical black ocellus, 
sometimes with a second smaller one attached to it posteriorly, and a 
J. n, 1 
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1.—0n new or little-known Butterflies from the Indo- Malayan region. — 
By Lionet pg Nice’viure, F. E. S., C. M. Z. S., &e. 
x (With Plates I, II, III, IV and V.) 
(Received February 10th ;—Read March 7th, 1894.] 
Family NYMPHALID#, 
Subfamily SATYRISÆ. 
l. Mycarests (Satoa) mata, n. sp., Plate I, Figs. l, J; 2, 9. 
Hazrrar; Battak Mountains, N.-E. Sumatra. 
Expanse: d, 1'8 to 1:9; 9, 211 inches. A 
DESCRIPTION : Mang, Urrsrsipe, both wings black, glossed with 
vinous in some lights; a narrow waved marginal line. Forewing with 
the costa, apex broadly, and outer margin decreasingly paler; a small 
black white-pupilled ocellus in the anterior discoidal interspace, 
sometimes with a smaller ocellus attached to it posteriorly; a large 
round black spot in the first median interspace, outwardly bounded by a 
pale line. Hindwing with a broad whitish patch on the costa at the base 
of the wing; the outer margin narrowly pale. UxpznsSIDE, both winga 
fuscous; the outer margin bears a narrow waved black line, then a 
|. waved narrow ochreous (in some specimens violet) line, then a nearly 
| . straight ochreous (or violet) line, the extreme margin narrowly black. 
F T cael with the apex washed with ochreous ; a subapical black ocellus, 
sometimes with a second smaller one attached to it posteriorly, and a 
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very large posterior ocellus, these ocelli have a white pupil, tho black 
portion surrounded by an ochreous, a black, and lastly a violet ring ; the 
inner margin broadly whitish. Hindwing with a basal nearly straight 
and a discal irregular violet fascia; a series of seven ocelli towards tho 
margin similar to those on the forewing, but the onter rings of all of E 
them joined and forming a continuous violet bordering to the whole 
series of ocelli, the first, fourth and sixth ocelli of medium size, the second, 

third and seventh small, the fifth the largest. FEMALE, Uprenside, both 
wings much paler than in the male. Forewing with an indistinet subapical 
broad dull ferruginous fascin, reaching from the costa to the first median 
nervule; otherwise similar to the male, except that all the secondary 
sexual characters found in the male are wanting. 

Nearest to M. maianeas, Hewitson, the only other species in the 
subgenus Satoa; described by Hewitson from Malacca [?] and Sarawak, ; 
of which the female has alone been figured, and from which the same 
sex of M. maia appears to differ in having a subapical ocellus on the 
upperside of the forewing, and the “orange band" instead of being 
very richly coloured and prominent is reduced to an obseure cloud on 
both surfaces. 

This species appears to occur not uncommonly in the mountains of 
N-E. Sumatra, aud there are numerous specimens in Dr. Martin's 
collection as well as in my own. I possess specimens taken in July and 
December. Both Mr. Henley Grose Smith (* Head Hunters of Borneo"), 
and Dr. B. Hagen (“Die Pflanzen- und Thierwelt von Deli auf Der 
Ostküste Sumatra's") record M. maianeas, Hewitson, from Sumatra, 
but this species is probably the one meant. 


"P 





Subfamily MORPHINE. i ; | 
2. STICHOPHTHALMA SPARTA, n. Spa Plate I, Fig. 4, d. , 
Hasrrat: Manipur. : at 
Expeanse: d, 5'0 inches. . ! | 

















Descriprion: MALE. Uppersroe, both wings deep rich reddish-ful- 
yous orferruginous. Forewing with the irregular discal black line of the 
underside shewing throngh by transparency; the apical area widely 
pale fulvons, this pale aren extends from the submarginal bastate —— — 
black markings to just within the discal black line, it is very —— 
wide on the costa, but dies away to nothing before reaching the first 
median nervule; a series of five submarginal hastate black markings, | 
one in each interspace from the upper discoidal nervule to the su — 
median nervure, increasing progressively in size from the anterior to i 
the posterior marking; a large black patch at the apex; a submarginal — 
fulvons line, beyond which is a narrower anteciliary black line, both | 
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reaching from the inner angle to the lower discoidal nervale ; the area 
enclosed by the coalescing of the hastate markings forms a series of 
six rounded spots regularly increasing in size, the anterior spot the 
smallest, the posterior one the largest, these spots are of a slightly 
darker shade than the pale fulvous apical area, but not so dark as the 
dark, rich reddish-fulvous of the rest of the wing. Hindwing with the 
abdominal and outer margins rather paler than the rest of the wing; 2 
submarginal series of seven black markings, of which the anterior one is 
a small lunule with its concave edge directed towards the base of the 
wing, the next five markings are hastate-shaped,* increasing in size from 
the anterior one to the posterior one in the first median interspace, the 
seventh posterior marking somewhat quadrate in form, and occupying the 
whole width of the submedian interspace; a fine black anteciliary thread. 
UNDERSIDE, both wings of a reddish-fulvous of not quite so rich a shade 
as on the upperside. Forewing with a small irregular black marking 
towards the baseof the cell; a highly irregular and ziz-zag black line 
crosses the middle of the cell and extends both to the costa and to the 
submedian nervure, the posterior portion of the line is broken and 
shifted outwardly below the median nervure; the upper, middle, and 
anterior half of the lower disco-cellular nervule defined by a black line; 
an irregular discal black line from the costa to the submedian nervure, 
just touching the lower end of the cell ; beyond the line is a series of five 
somewhat cordate, reddish ogelli, each ocellus centred with a whitish 
lunule and bounded by a fine whitish and then a fine black line, the 
four anterior ocelli equal-sized, the fifth posterior one in the first median 
interspace a little larger; beyond these ocelli is another irre gular black 
line from the costa to the inner margin, this line is narrower and paler 
than the discalone; the space between these two lines 15 anteriorly some- 
what paler than the rest of the wing ; & submarginal nebulous straight 
blackish band; a very fine anteciliary black line. Hindwing with an 
irregular sub-basal and a discal black line, the latter posteriorly curving 
round and almost meeting the posterior end of the former, both termina- 
ting above the anal'angle on the submedian nervure; a series of five 
ocelli on the disc similar to those in the forewing, the posteriorone the 
largest and rather misshapen, the anterior one the next largest, the three 
in the middle nearly equal sized; the outer discal fulvons line and 


* Tho late Professor J. O. Westwood weli described these peculiar and charac- 
teristic markings of the genus Stichophthalma as being built np of a much 
curved Iunule on the margin coalescing inwardly with a spear-shaped spot. To me 
these markings havon curious likeness to the black silhouette of the head and 
shoulders of a human figure, especially the third marking from the anal angle of 
the hindwing in the specimen here figured. - 
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blackish submarginal band as in the forewing; a small oval deep black 
spot at the anal angle, with a black cloud above it reaching to the 
posterior ocellus; an anteciliary black thread. Antennæ black. Body 
throughont ferruginons. 

Nearest to S. howqua, Westwood, var. suffusa, Leech,* from Western 
China, differing in the forewing on the upperside in the pale apical area 
being very much smaller, not extending into the cell as it does in 
S, howqua, var. suffusa ; on the hindwing the hastate markings in S. sparta 
are well formed, in Mr. Leech's species they have lost all shape, having 
coalesced into an almost solid black band. On the underside the ground- 
colonr in §. howgua, var. suffusa is pale greenish, in S. sparta it is 
ferruginous, but this may be only a sexual difference; but in true 
S. howqua and its named variety the outer discal line and the submar- 
ginal band on both wings are half the distauce apart that they are in 
S. sparta ; and they have six and sometimes seven ocelli on the forewing, 
while S. sparta has only five. 

Described from a single example purchased from a telegraph 
signaller employed at Manipur. 


Subfamily NvurnaALIXx. 


3. HERONA PRINGONDANI, Frubstorfer, Plate III, Figs. 5, d; 4, 9. 
JH. pringondant, Frahstorfer, Ent. Nach., vol, xi, p. 314 (1893), 

Hasirat: Java. 

ExPANSE: A, 2°9; 9,29 to 31 inches. 

Description: Mare. Uppenrsipe, both wings dull brown, slightly 
tinged with ochreous. Forewing with an indistinct pale oblique band 
across the end of the discoidal cell; a broad very irregular discal 
white band extending across the wing, divided into oblong spots by the 
brown veins crossing it, the four anterior portions from the costa to 
the third median nervule are placed outwardly obliquely, the first portion 
on the costa is very small, the second is larger, the third is the 
largest, the fourth not quite so long as the third but broader; the 
four remaining portions of the band are placed parallel to the outer 
margin, the upper portion in the second median interspace is oval in 
shape, the second portion is the largest of all and has a small round 
black spot in its middle, the third is smaller than the second but bears 


a large round black spot, the posteriormost portion on the inney margin 
is short; two subapical crescent-shaped white spots placed obliquely, - 
divided by the upper discoidal nervule. Hindwing with a broad Mec 





discal white band extending from the costa to near the abdominal r gir 
* Butt. from China, Japan, and Corea, p. 114, pL i, Bg. 8, female (1892). — 4 
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divided by a highly irregular blackish fascia which is broken at the third 
median nervule ; an indistinct ochreous cloud across and beyond the end 
of the cell; some whitish spots on the margin towards the apex. 
UxpEzsiDE, both wings with a highly irregular narrow discal brown 
line extending across the surface, commencing above the anal angle of the 
hindwing and ending ina rather broad dark fascia at the costa of the fore- 
wing. Forewing whitish, the inner margin very broadly extendinghalf 
way across the discoidal cell pale ochreous ; an oblique brown band across 
the middle of the cell, a short one at the end of the cell; the white 
band of the upperside indistinctly defined, but the two black spots 
divided by the first median nervule distinct bat smaller than on the 
upperside. Hindwing whitish mottled and clonded with pale ochreous- 
brown; an oval conspicuous brown spot in the middle of the cell placed 
against the subcostal nervure. FEMALE shaped and marked precisely as 
in the male, and can only be distinguished therefrom by the stouter 
abdomen and the structure of the forelegs. 

Nearest to H. schoenbergi, Staudinger," from South-East Borneo, 
from which it appears to differ in the forewing in the discal white band 
being broader and continuous throughout, in H. schoenbergi it is broken 
up intoa double series of spots, the outer series is white, the inner 
pale ochreous; in the hindwing the discal white band in H. pringondani 
is placed much farther from the outer margin than in H. schoenbergt, 
and the black fascia it bears is strongly broken and dislocated in the 
middle, while in H. schoenbergi the white discal band approaches much 
nearer the margin, and the black fascia across the band is contiunous 
throughout and divides the band nearly equally; lastly, there is a small 
round black spot in the middle of the first median interspace in 
H. schoenbergi which is wholly wanting in H. pringondant. 

Described from one male and two females received from Mr. H. 
Fruhstorfer, to whose courtesy I am indebted for a copy of his descrip- 
tion of the species, which reached me just in time to enable me to sub- 
stitute his name for the one I had proposed for this interesting Herona. 


4. HERONA SUMATRANA, Moore, Plate III, Fig. 7, 9. 
H. sumatrana, Moore, Trans. Ent. Soc. Lond., 1881, p. 308. 
Hazsrrar: N.-E. Sumatra. 

Expanse: d, 3 O0to31; 9,31 to 34 inches. 


® Herona schoenbergi, Staudinger, Iris, vol. iii, p. 337, n. 3, pl. iii, fig. 3 (1890) ; 

vol, iv, p. 84 (1891). The figure is probably taken from a female specimen. This 

may bo the species referred to by Mr. W. Doherty in Journ, A. 8. B., vol. Iviii, 

pt. 2, p. 122 (1889) thus — Euthalia (Felderia) macnairi, Distant, is mimicked by 

a now and remarkable species of Herona (7) of which both sexes were tuken by me 
in Borneo, and are now in Mr. Neumoegen’s possession." 
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Description: Mang. UPPERSIDE, both wings dull brown, slightly 
tinged with ochreous. Forewing with a discal macular band consisting of 
seven separated portions, the four anterior ones elongated, whitish, dusted 
with fuscous, the three posterior ones rounded, white, tinted with violet 
in some lights; three subapical small violet-white spots arranged in an 
equilateral triangle, with the apex of the triangle towards the outer 
margin of the wing; n large quadrate ochreous spot in the first median 
iuterspnce within the discal band, a smaller one in the submedian 
interapace bisected by the internervular fold, a narrow streak on the 
inner margin. Hindwing with a broad even discal white band, strongly 
tinted with violet in some lights, extending from the costa to near the 
abdominal margin, divided by a highly irregular fascia, anteriorly 
fuscons, posteriorly broader and paler, the fascia broken at the third 
median nervule; a complete marginal series of whitish spots between 
the veins. Unperstpe, both wings marked and coloured almost exactly as 
in ZH. pringondani, Fruhstorfer, from Java. FEMALE, as in the male, but 
the violet suffusion of the upperside rather more prominent. 

Closely allied to H. schoenbergi, Staudinger, from South-East 
Borneo, nnd to H. pringondani, It differs from both in the violet 
reflections of the upperside; it agrees with the latter in the fuscous 
fascia of the hindwing on the upperside placed on the discal white band 
being strongly broken and dislocated in the middle, thereby differing 
from the former. The markings of the forewing differ a good deal in 
detail in H. pringondant and H. sumatrana, as will be noted by a reference 
to the figures and descriptions of the two species. 

Described from two males and three females in Dr. Martin's and 
my collection, one of which was taken in the virgin forest at Selesseh 
in September. 1t may bea mimic of the common species of Euthalia 
(Felderia) of the group of cocytina, Horsfield. 


5. NEPTIS CLINIOIDES, n. sp., Plate I, Fig. 8, d. 

Hasrrar: Battak Mountains, N.-E. Sumatra, 

Exraxse: d, 9,22 inches, 

Drscmiertox : Mare and FEMALE. Urrerstpe, both wings deep black, 
markings creamy-white. Forewing with the discoidal streak wide, joined 
to the triangular spot beyond, just “ nicked " or indented anteriorly at 
the end of the cell; the discal series consists of seven spots, placed in 
two groups, the upper of three, the lower of four spots, the groups well 
separated, the uppermost spot very small, linear, the two following 


large, conjoined, divided only by the upper discoidal nervule, the four l 


posterior spots large, contiguous; the submarginal macular line 


obsolete in the male, composed of small linear streaks in the female. 
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Hindwing with a broad discal band, widest on the costa, gradually and 
evenly tapering to the abdominal margin; the submarginal band com- 
posed of prominent narrow portions; an indistinct pale line between the 
discal and submarginal bands; a similar marginal line. UNDERSIDE, 
both wings reddish-brown, all the markings broader than on the upper- 
side. Forewing with three marginal lines, the inner one very narrow, 
the middle one the broadest; on the margin are two white spots divided 
by the lower discoidal nervule, and two others divided by the first 
median nervule. Hindwing with a short basal streak on the costa, 
behind which is a longer curved one running into the discal band; 
between the discal and submarginal bands is a narrow straight line; 
two lines on the margin, the outer one the broader. 

Perhaps nearest to N. clinia, Moore,” from Bengal ( Moore) and Siam 
( Druce), known to me by the figure and description only, from which it 
appears to differ in having the discoidal streak and spot beyond in the 
forewing joined instead of separated, the discal spots larger, the discal 
band on the hindwing narrower, tapering, instead of being of equal 
width throughout; the submarginal band ereamy-white like the other 
markings instead of being “ brownish-white," From the figure of 
N. nandina, Moore, it differs in the discoidal streak and spot beyond of 
the forewing being continuous; the discal series of spots seven in num- 
ber instead of six, they are also larger and conjoined instead of being well 
separated ; the markings of the hindwing on both surfaces very similar. 

Described from two examples ia my collection, taken in June; there 
are numerous examples in Dr. Martin's collection. 


6. NEPTIS NISÆA, n. sp., Plato I, Fig, 9, ¢. 
Habitat: Java. 
ExrANSE: g, 1'3 inches. 


Description: MALE.  UrrERsIDE, both wings deep black with pure 
white markings. Forewing with a narrow streak in the discoidal cell 
well separated from the triangular spot beyoud ; the discal series con- 
sists of six spots, placed in pairs, each pair conjoined, divided only by 
the crossing vein; a submarginal series of small linear spots more or 
less obsolete about the third median nervule, Hindwing with the discal 
band narrow on the abdominal margin gradually and regularly increas- 
ing iu width to the costa; the submarginal band consists of six very 
narrow well separated spots; there is also an extremely faint line 
between the discal and submarginal bands, and a similar marginal line. 
UxpERSIDE, both wings chocolate-brown with pure white markings. 
Forewing with the inner margin broadly fuscous ; the discoidal streak 

* Proc, Zool, Soc. Lond., 1972, p. 663, pl. xxxii, fig. 5, male. 
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very wide; the anterior pair of spots of the discal series continued to 
the costa; the margin bears three interrupted series of spots. Mind- 
wing with a costal band nt the base of the wing; an obscure grey 
fascia posterior to this; the discal band very narrow on the abdominal 
margin, very broad on the costa ; followed by a grey line; the spots of 
the sabmarginal band wider and more lunular than above ; two prominent 
marginal lines, the outer the wider. 

It is difficnlt to say to what group N. niswa belongs. The discal 
band of the forewing being divided into three pairs of spots allies it 
to the N, columella group, the pure white markings and general facies 
ally it to the N. nata group. It is also near to N. nandina, Moore, 
originally described from Java and Darjeeling, but the middle pair of 
spots of the discal series on the forewing being conjoined instead of 
well separated will immediately differentiate between the two species. 
On the whole it appears to be nearest to N. pampanga, Felder, from 
N.W. Luzon, as figured in Herr Georg Semper's “Schmett. der 
Philippinischen Inseln," pl. xxix, figs. 6, male; 7, female, from which 
it may instantly be known by the diseal band of the hindwing on the 
underside being half the width at the point where it touches the 
abdominal margin that it is in that species. 

Described from two examples received from Herr H. Fruhstorfer. 


7. ÅROYNXNIS NIPHE, Linnæus, Plate III, Figs. 1 and 2. 

The gynandromorphous example of A. niphe, Linnwus, here figured 
was reared by Mrs. S. Robson at Bankipur, Behar, Northern India, 
and emerged from the pupa on the 2nd March, 1893, It is thus refer- 
red to* by that lady in describing her experiments in breeding this 
species :—* One lusus nature, a male, had one wing as in the ordinary 
male, and the other as in the ordinary female!” 

This insect has the right-hand pair of wings masculine, the left- 
hand pair feminine. In the masculine half of the insect there is, . 
however, in the forewing on the upperside a slight admixture of femi- 
nine coloration, the round black spot in the lower discoidal interspace 
in the outer discal series of spots has a streak of white on either side 
of it, and on the dise are many irregular blue-black streaks more or less 
connecting the black spots. The hindwing is quite normal. On the 
underside of the masculine forewing there is the commencement of a 
well-defined white subapical band as in anormal female example, and 
the discal black spots have, as onthe upperside, some irregular blue- 
black markings attached to them. The hindwing on the underside is 
quite normal. The feminine pair of wings are smaller than the mascu- 


* Journ. Bombay Nat. Hist, Soo., vol. viii, p. 152 (1893), 
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line pair, and have all the markings and coloration of an ordinary 
female. The masculine antenna is 14 mm. in length; the feminine is 
much shorter, being only 10°5 mm. in length. Externally the organs 
of generation are masculine, I have not dissected them to ascertain 
their internal structure. | 

Gynandromorphous butterflies are very rare. In all my experience 
I have met with only one other example in India, a specimen of Cyllo- 
genes suradeva, Moore, collected by the late Mr. Otto Miller, and now 
in Mr. J. H. Leech's possession, The late Professor Westwood has 
figured two separate examples of Cirrhochroa aoris, Doubleday and 
Hewitson; Mr. George T. Baker has figured and described the primary 
sexual characters of an Eronia (Nepheronia) hippia, var. gwa, Felder, 
and Herr Georg Semper an example of Papilio castor, Westwood, 
these are the only other Indian gynandromorphous butterflies of which 
I am aware. 


8. EruTHALIA SAKTI, n. sp., Plate II, Fig. 3, 9. 
Hapitat: N,-E. Sumatra. 
EXpPaANsE: 9,231 inches. 


DESCRIPTION: FEMALE, UrPrnsrpr, both wings pale ochreous-brown. 
Forewing with a narrow fuscous line crossing the discoidal cell near the 
base, continued to the submedian nervore; a large ring-spot in the 
middle and another at the end of the discoidal cell; a series of five 
semi-transparent sullied-white spots between the veins beyond the end 
of the cell, from the subcostal nervure to the first median nervule ; 
the anteriormost spot linear ; the second also linear, but a little longer 
than the first; the third spot triangular, the smallest of the three, the 
fourth spot larger than the third, cordate; the fifth the largest of 
all, also cordate; beyond this series of spots is 2 broad irregular 
diffused violet-whitish-powdery fascia, narrow at the costa, wide on 
the inner margin, bearing a series of dark sagittate markings placed 
between the veins from the lower discoidal nervule to the submedian 
nervure; a very small fuscous ring-spot in the submedian interspace 
placed at the point where the first median nervule originates. Hindwing 
with a small fuscous spot in the middle of, and a much larger 
ring-spot closing the cell; a discal series of six spots similar to 
and in continuation of the series in the forewing, the three anterior 
ones large, cordiform, decreasing in size, placed in the costal, upper 
and lower subcostal interspaces, the fourth spot in the discoidal inter- 
space almost obsolete and very small, the fifth and sixth spots in the 
median interspaces small; the outer margin broadly whitish washed 
with a metallic greenish-blue of a curious shade, and bearing a prominent 

J. m. 2 
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dentated dark line in its middle. UNDERSIDE, both wings pale ochreous, 
all the markings similar to those on the upperside but much more pro- 
minent, Hindwing with the usual markings in and around the discoidal 
cell, otherwise as on the upperside, Body above and below concolorous 
with the wings. Legs pale ochreous. 

E. sakii is perhaps nearest to E. merta, Moore, described from 
China, 2 female of which I possess from Quang in the Malay Penin- 
sula, but it differs in the discal series of five spots in the forewing 
having their outer ends more or less excavated, while in E, merta the 
exact reverse obtains, each spot being produced outwardly into a sharp 
point. In E. sakii the sagittate markings beyond the discal series 
of spots also in the forewing have their apices directed towards the 
base of the wing, in E. meria towards the outer margin. On the 
hindwing in E. sakii the submarginal dentated dark line is continuous, 
in E. merla it is replaced by a series of well-separated small round 
spots, and there are other minor differences between the two species. 

Described from a single example in Dr. L. Martin's collection. I 
have named it after Saki, a highly intelligent Javan collector in 
Dr. Martin's service, 


9, EcrHUaLt:A (Dophla) rva, Moore. 

Adolias ira, Moore, Horsfleld and Moore, Cat. Lep. Mus, E. I. C, vol. i, 
p. 195, n. 395 (1857) ; idem, id., Trans, Ent. Soc. Lond., new (second) series, vol. v, 
p. 78, n. 36, pl. viii, fig. 2, male (1859); id., Butler, Proc, Zool. Soc. Lond., 1868, 
p. 602, n. 14; Euthalia iva, de Nicéville, Butt. of Indian, vol. ii, p. 197, n, 491 (1886). 

Habitat: Darjeeling (Moore); Manipur. 

Expanse: 9, 45 inches. 


Description: Female, Differs from tho male only in being some- 
what larger, the forewing rather more elongated. 

I have recently been so fortunate as toacquire by purchase a pair of 
specimeng of this fine species. It was described as far back as 1857 by 
Mr. Moore from Darjeeling. I am a little doubtful regarding this 
locality, as it is strange that within recent years this large species 
shonld not have been obtained in the Sikkim district, which is for but- 
terflies perhaps the most completely explored of any in India. However, 
itmay have occurred there in the middle of the century, nnd since 
become exterminated, as has its near ally, E. durga, Moore, owing to 
the enormous destruction of the virgin forests that has taken place for 
the cultivation of tea. E. iva comes into the group of E. patala, Kollar, 
E. durga, Moore, and E. duda, Staudinger, in which the sexos aro very 
much alike, in that respect differing from E. nara, Moore, and E.sahadeva 
Moore, in which the sexes differ greatly, the females of these two 
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npecies being like both sexes of the former group.” My male specimen 
agrees very well with Mr. Moore's figure of the same sex, differing only 
in the lowest white streak of the discal series in the first median 
interspace in the forewing being slightly less elongated, and the spot 
in the middle of the submedian interspace of that wing being out- 
wardly cleft only, instead of being completely separated into two 
spots. 


JO. Buruania (Dophla) eron, n, sp., Plate III, Figs. 8, d; 6, 9. 

Habitat: Java. 

Expanse: d,28; 9,232 inches. 

Description: Mare. Urrersipe, both wings fuscous, crossed by a 
common macular discal pale greenish-yellow band. Forewing, the band 
consists of seven well-separated spots, gradually increasing in size from 
the costal to the inner margin, the uppermost spot a little out of line 
with the rest, shifted inwardly towards the base of the wing, the spots all 
more or less rounded, the one in the submedian interspace cleft outwardly ; 
a very small white subapical spot; 2 submarginal series of increasing 
obscure black spots placed between the veins. Hindwing, the discal 
band consists of cight conjoined spots, the three uppermost pure white, 
cach spot has its inner edge rounded, its outer edge brought to a point 
in the middle; a submarginal obscure black fascia, beyond which is a de- 
creasing series of seven small round white spots, one in each interspace. 
UNDERSIDE, both wings pale brown, glossed throughout with violet; the 
common diseal band much as above. Forewing with a black ring-spot 
centred with crimson in the middle of the discoidal cell, a crimson 
line placed on the disco-cellular nervules, defined on both sides bya 
black line; some obscure linear black spots placed between the veins 
midway between the discal band and tho outer margin. Hindwing with 
a very small black ring-spot in the middle of the cell, a black line on 
cither side of the disco-cellular nervules, a submarginal series of linear 
black spots much as in the forewing. FEMALE. Urrersipe, both wings 
much paler than in the male, the disco-cellular markings shewing 
through, Forewing with the discal macular band as in the male but 
white, and the four anterior spots larger, all the spots outwardly sharply 
defined by a fine line of the ground-colour ; beyond the macular band 
is a broad whitish fascia from near the costa to the inner margin, bear- 
ing an increasing series of six black spots, the spot in the submedian 
interspace double. Hindwing has the spots of the discal band smaller 
than in the male, diamond-shaped, well-separated, outwardly sharply 


® Vide Procecdings A. S. H., 1892, p. 144. 
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defined as in the forewing, pure white; the broad whitish discal fascia 
beyond bearing a series of prominent black lunules, UNDERSIDE, both 
wings as in the male. 

The male of E. eion may be known from the same sex of E. teuta, 
Doubleday and Hewitson, which appears to be confined to Assam and 
Northern Burma, by the subapical spot of the forewing on the upper- 
side being smaller, and by the presence of the submarginal series of 
seven decreasing white spots on the hindwing. "The female is at once 
distinguished by the broad whitish fascia across both wings on the up- 
perside beyond the diseal macular band, also by the spots of the latter 
being smaller aud well separated. J. tenta has been recorded by 
Mr. Moore from Java and by Mr. Druce from Borneo. It is doubtful 
if it occurs in either island, the Javan species being E. cion, and the 
Bornean E. bellata, Druce. 

Described from two males and two females in my collection, received 
from Mr. H. Frubstorfer, and one male in the collection of Herr George 
Semper, taken iu February. 


11. Evraacia ( Dophla) Esos, n. sp., Plate I, Figs. 3, d; 5, 9. 
Euthalia cenespolis, Staudinger (nec Hewitson), Iris, vol. ii, p. 73 (1889), 

Hanitat: Palawan, Philippine Isles. 

Exeanse: ¢,3°1; 9,37 inches. 

Description: Mate. UrrtrnsipE, both wings pale clear brown, all 
the veins fuscous and prominent. Forewing with a small dark round 
spot in the middle of the discoidal cell touching the subcostal nervure ; 
two fine black lines on either side of the disco-cellular nervules; a 
discal series of eight semi-transparent pale yellow spots, each spot 
outwardly bounded by à fuscous line, which line is inwardly lengthen- 
ed out into a point, the three anterior spots lengthened, the fourth and 
üfth in the median interspaces pyriform, the apex of each spot directed 
towards the base of the wing, two small spots in the submedian inter- 
space, a minute one in the sutural area ; beyond this series of spots is 
a pale fascia, prominent at the inner margin, becoming lost anteriorly 
at a small pale yellow spot in the subcostal interspace ; this pale band 
ig outwardly defined by a highly lunulated fuscous line, anteriorly 
becoming obsolete. Hindwing bearing a discal series of eight spots, 
the three anterior ones white, the others pale yellow, these five latter are 
cach outwardly defined bya fuscous line, the uppermost spot on the 
costa narrow, elongated, the second spot the largest, rounded, the third | 
a little smaller, oval, the next four small, equal-sized, the eighth erior 


are 


spot the smallest; a submarginal series of seven sagittate fuscous mark- 








ings, the apex of cach directed inwardly, and cach bearing outwardly a 
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pale spot placed against it between the points of the forks. UNDERSIDE, 
both wings pale ochreous-brown washed with pale violet, the discal 
macular band of the upperside almost obliterated. Forewing with the 
markings in the discoidal cell as on the upperside, but much more 
prominent; an increasing submarginal series of black spots. Hindwing 
with a pair of fuscous lines defining the disco-cellalar nervules; a 
submarginal series of eight linear black spots between the veins, 
the two posterior ones in the submedian interspace geminated. FEMALE, 
much paler than the male throughout, but very similarly marked. 
Forewing with all the spots of the discal series very much larger and 
pure white, the two uppermost spots greatly lengthened. Hindwing 
with all the spots of the discal series white, of nearly the same size 
as in the male. UNDERSIDE, both wings paler even than in the male, 
of a more ochreous shade, the markings similar. 

This is 2 very distinct species and quite easily separable from all 
those that I have placed before it in the key. The ground-colour 
of the male on the upperside is quite feminine, being much paler 
than in any other species of this sub-group of Euthalia. The discal 
series of spots on the hindwing will separate it from all the other 
species except E. externa, de Nicéville, next described, owing to each 
spot standing alone, and the five posterior ones being outwardly 
defined by a black ring; from E. externa it may be known by its 
generally paler colour, and the discal series of spots on the forewing 
being smaller and more regular. The female is quite uniqne, being 
the only species in the sub-group with the discal series of spots of the 
forewing regularly increasing in width towards the costa, the uppermost 
spot being extremely wide. The female of E. eson greatly reminds 
one of the same sex of E. (Tanaécia) pulasara, Moore. 

Described from a single pair of specimens in Herr Georg Semper's 
collection, to whom I am greatly indebted for the loan of his entire 
series of this sub-group of Euthalia. These specimens of E. eson are from 
those collected by Dr. Platen, whoobtained ten males and cight females. 


12. Evraarta (Dophla) externa, n. sp, Plate II, Fig. 1, g ;2, 9, 

Habitat: Nias Island. 

ExrANSE: d,28; 9,33 inches. 

Description: Marg. Uprersipe, both wings shining fuscous, out: 
wardly paler, Forewing with the usual black spot in the middle and 
pair of lines closing the discoidal cell; a discal irregular series of seven 
pale primrose-coloured spots, outwardly (owing to the ground-colour at 
this point being paler than the rest of the wing) defined rather broadly 
with fuscous, the anterior spot obsolete, a thin blurred line only, the 
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second and third spots also lincar but of à good breadth, the fourth and 
fifth spots in the median interspaces somewhat irregular ovals, the fifth 
the largest in the series, the sixth spot constricted in the middle, almost 
bisected, the seventh spot small and oval; a well marked submarginal 
black fascia formed of regular Innules, anteriorly becoming smaller and 
lost altogether in the subcostal interspace, which bears between the 
discal series of spots and the submarginal lunular fascia a small round 
yellow spot. Hindwing with a prominent discal series of eight spots, the 
three anterior ones white, the five posterior ones pale primrose-coloured, 
these latter outwardly defined by a broad black line, the uppermost spot 
on the costa linear, the second the largest, the third next in size, the 
sixth the smallest, the fourth, fifth and seventh equal-sized ; a prominent 
highly-lunulated submarginal black fascia placed on a pale ground, the 
two anteriormost portions of this band quadrate, bearing cach a 
whitish spot on either side. UNDERSIDE, both wings ochreous, more or less 
washed with purplish ; a submarginal series of small round black spots 
between the veins. Forewing with the ring-spot in the middle and 
double line closing the cell very prominent; the discal band white, 
obscure, cach spot forming it outwardly defined by a thin dark line, 
Hindwing with a prominent small black ring-spot in the middle of the 
cell (this spot is absent in E. eson, de Nicéville, and E. gupta, de Nicé- 
ville, but is present in all the other species), two prominent black lines 
at the end of the cell; the spots forming the discal band much larger 
than on the upperside, all touching, and outwardly defined with a thin 
dark line, FEMALE. Urrersioe, both wings somewhat paler than in the 
male. Forewing similarly fnarked, but the spots of the discal band 
larger and pure white, as is also the subcostal spot; a prominent 
violet-white fascia between the discal and submarginal bands, extending 
from the inner margin to the lower discoidal nervule. Hindwing with 
the discal macular band of the male reduced to five spots only, all the 
spots very much smaller also, no spots posterior to the third median 
nervule. UNDERSIDE, both wings richer coloured than in the male, 
strongly tinted with ferruginous; the submarginal black spots all 
larger and more diffused. Forewing with the discal white band 
anteriorly much expanded. Hindwing with a woll-formed prominent 
discal macular white band, extending from the costa to the abdominal 
margin, the spots posterior to the first median nervule run into a 
single spot undivided by the crossing veins. | | 
(he male of E. externa is nearest to the same sex of E. eson, de 
Nicéville; I have pointed out above how they differ. The female of 
E. externa is nearest to E. goodrichi, Distant, from Perak, from which. 
it may be known by the spots of the discal series of the forewing on the 
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upperside being three times as large, greatly reducing thereby the pale 
area between these spots and the submarginal band; on the hind wing 
above there are two spots less than in E, goodrichi ; the snbmarginal 
lunulated black band is also much broader than in that species. 


Described from a single pair of specimens in the collection of Herr 
Georg Semper. 


13. Ecrmarra (Dophla) eurus, n. sp., Plate IT, Figs. 2, ¢ ; 4, 9. 

Hanirat: N.-E. Sumatra. 

ExrANsE: d,2/7; 9, 33 inches, 

Descrierion: Mate. Urprersride, both wings shining fuscous, paler 
externally. Forewing with a discal macular very pale green band 
consisting of seven spots, the uppermost spot of all out of line, placed 
nearer the base of the wing than those which follow it; the three 
uppermost spots small and linear, the fourth spot larger, rounded, the 
fifth spot larger than the fourth, also rounded, the sixth spot the largest 
of all, outwardly strongly cleft, the seventh spot on the inner margin 
small and quadrate ; the usual subapical pale green dot in the subcostal 
interspace ; an indistinct increasing submarginal macular black fascia. 
Hindwing with 2 conjoined macular discal very pale green band con- 
sisting of eight spots, the three uppermost spots, however, are white, 
the inner edge of the fascia straight and even, the outer edge saw-like, as 
each spot is produced into a point; a submarginallunular black fascia, 
each lunule of which the fascia is composed bearing ontwardly a whitish 
spot, the three uppermost of these increasingly prominent, UNDERSIDE, 
both wings greenish-ochreous, washed with *violet; the discal macular 
band much as on the upperside; the submarginal fascia reduced to 
small linear black spots between the veins. Forewing with a black 
ring-spot in the middle, and a double lunular spot closing the discoidal 
cell, both filled in with erimson. Hindwing with a black dot in the 
middle and a double black line closing the cell, the latter faintly tinged 
with crimson in the middle. FEMALE. UPPERSIDE, both wings shining 
brownish-ochreous, the disc powdered with pale violet-white which 
merges again into the dark outer margin. Forewing with the markings 
on the underside in the discoidal cell shewing through; the discal 
series of spots increased to eight, white, each spot outwardly defined 
by a brown line; the three anterior spots linear, large, the fourth and 
fifth of equal size, the sixth and seventh in the submedian interspace 
well separated, the eighth on the inner margin oval; the subnpieal spot 
much larger than in the male; a submarginal series of six black spots 
placed between the veins. Hindwing with the discal macular band as 
in the forewing, but consisting of seven spots only, the series ending 
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posteriorly in the first median interspace ; the nppermost spot on the costa 
linear, the second spot tho largest of all, the rest decreasingly smaller ; 
a prominent highly zig-zag submarginal black line. UNDERSIDE, both 
wings paler than on the upperside, the markings very similar, those in 
the discoidal cell as in the male, 

The male of this species, as in the rest of the group, except 
E. recta, de Nicéville, is barely distinct from its allies, it is, however. 
nearest to E. eion, de Nicéville, from Java, described above, The 
female is nenrest to E. bellata, Druce, from Borneo, of which latter 
I possess a specimen for comparison, from which it differs in the broad 
pale violet-powdered discal area, especially marked in the hindwing. 
Mr. Hewitsou's figure of the female of E. bellata, in * Exotic Butter- 
fies vol v, Adolias pl. iv, fig. 14 (1875), where it appears as 
E. cenespolis, does not quite agree with my specimen, his figure shewing 
a very large powdery-violet area in the forewing extending within the 
discal band, this area being very faint in my example, and confined to 
the region beyond the discal band. My female of E. eurus differs, 
however, markedly from Hewitson's figure of E. cenespolis, and my 
example also from Borneo, iu having a broad discal powdery-violet nrea 
to the hindwing on the upperside. 

Deseribed from two males and a female example in Dr. Martin's, 
and two males in my own collection, all from N.-E. Sumatra. 





The four last butterflies described above belong to a small bnt well. 
marked group of the large genus Euthalia, and appear to come into the 
subgenus Dophla, Moore, of which E. evelina, Stoll, is the type. All 
the species of Dophla, as I understand the subgenus, are remarkable in” 
having on the underside of both wings a black ring-spot in the dis- 
coidal cell, and a pair of black lines on either side of the disco-cellular 
nervules centred with crimson. The ring-spot is absent however in two 
species, E. eson, de Nicéville, and E, gupta, de Nicéville, in the hind- 
wing only. In the E. evelina group there are sometimes other crimson 
markings in the hindwing anterior to the discoidal cell. In all the 
species of Dophla the discoidal cell is closed in both wings by a very 
slender almost aborted veinlet, and the subcostal nervules of the fore- 
wing never anastomose, The outline of the wings is distinctive, the 
outer margin being highly emarginate in the forewing, giving thnt 
wing a more or less faleate appearance. The cilia are very short, and 
the butterflies give one the idea of having been neatly trimmed round the 
edges with a pair of scissors. To facilitate reference to the subgroup to 
which the four species above described belong, I give a key to the 
known species, The males of several of them are so closely allied that 
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they are almost indistingnishable, the one from the other; but the 


females are in all cases abundantly distinct, so I have based the key 
mainly on that sex, 


Key to certain species of the subgenus Dophla allied to E. touta, Doubleday and 
Hewitson. 


A Male and female, upperside, forewing with the discal macular band 
straight, 
(1.) E. (Doph!a) necta, Khnsia Hilla; Burma; Goping, Perak, Malay Peninsula 
(coll, Semper). 
B. Male and female, upperside, forewing with the discal macular band curved, 
the anterior spot out of line, placed nearer the base of the wing than the rest. 
a, Female, upperside, with the discal maenlar band extending from the 
costa of the forewing to the abdominal margin of the hindwing. 
al, Female, upperside, both wings with a prominent white fascia 
exterior to the discal macular band, 
(2.) E. ( Doph!a) rion, Java. 
b!, Female, upperside, both wings with no prominent white fascia 
exterior to the discal macular band. 
03. Female, upperside, forewing, the two anterior spots of the 
discal macular band small, smaller than tho third spot. 
a’, Female, upperside, both wings with the submarginal black 
fascia highly lonnlated. 
(3.) E. (Dophla) TRUTA, Assam; Arracan Hills; (Java, Moore; Borneo, Druce]. 
43, Female, upperside, both wings with the submarginal black 
fascin composed of quadrate spots, forming a broad 
fascia with straight edges. 
(4.) E. (Dophla) riRATICA, Luzon, Mindoro, Camiguin de Mindanao, Nord- 
Mindanao, Philippine Isles. 
b3, Female, upperside, forewing, the two anterior spots of the 
discal macular band very large, larger than the third spot. 
(5.) E. (Dophla) revroiwes, South Andaman Isles. 
b. Female, upperside, with the discal macular band extending from the 
costa of the forewing to the sabmedian nervure of the hindwing. 
(6.) E. (DopMa) ESON, Palawan, Philippine Isles. 
c, Female, upperside, with the discal macular band extending from the 
costa of the forewing to the third median nervule of the hindwing. 
al, Female, upperside, forewing with a prominent violet-white fnsein 
between the discal and submarginal bands, extending from the 
inner margin to the lower discoidal nervule; the discal spots 
vory large. 
(7.) E. (Dophla) eXTERNA, Nias Island. 
bl Fomale, upperside, forewing with no prominent violet-white fascia 
between the discal and submarginal bands; the discal spots emall. 
(8) E. (Dophla) GOODRICHI, Perak.* 


» Mr. Distant first described this species from Perak in the Malay Peninsula 
as Euthalia goodrichi, but subsequently sank that name in his ' 
Malayana,’ p. 436, n. 17, as a synonym of E. bellata, Druce, equals Adolias cenespolir, 
J. "n. 3 
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d. Female, upperside, with the discal macular band extending from the 
costa of the forewing to the first median norvule of the hindwing, 
al, Hindwing with a prominent powdery-violet fascia between the 
discal macular band and the Iunnlated submarginal line, 
(8. E. (Doph!a) evrvs, N.-E. Sumatra. 
bi, Hindwing with no prominent powwdery-violet fascia between the 
discal macular band and the lunulated submarginal line. 
(10.) E. (Dophia) ngrraTA, Borneo. 
e Female, apperside, hindwing with no discal macular band; the spots of 
the forewing small. 
(11.) E. (Doph!a) avera, Burma, Plate lI, Fig. 5, 3. 


14. CYRESTIS THERESE, n. sp., Plate V, Fig. 8, d. 
Hanitat: Selesseh, N.-E. Sumatra; Borneo. 
ExrANSE: g, 1'9 inches. 


Description: Marg. UPPERSIDE, both wings rich fulvons, Forewing 
with the following black markings :—A short straight line at the extreme 
base of the wing; & second line oblique but straight, from the costa 
to the submedian nervure; a third line straight from the subcostal 
nervure to the inner margin; a fourth line much bowed outwardly, 
confined to the discoidal cell; a fifth line short, straight, also confined 
to the cell immediately within the disco-cellular nervules, and touching 
the fourth ; a sixth line also straight, a little beyond those veins, com- 
mencing on the subcostal nervure, and ending close to the base of the 
second median nervule; a seventh line angled, commencing at the costa 
and ending on the inner margin, the angulation being at the point where 
it erosses the second median nervule, the angle directed outwards; an 
eighth line broad, almost straight, slightly outwardly curved only, 
reaching from the costa to the inner margin; a ninth line narrower 
than the eighth, slightly sinuous, posteriorly zig-zaged, of a deep black 
colour, from the costa to the inner margin; a tenth line straight, ex- 
tending from the costa to the first median nervule, with two prominent 
small round black spots in continuation in the submedian interspace ; 
an eleventh line very narrow and straight, from the costa to the first 
median nervule; a twelfth line broad, paler, of similar position to 
the eleventh; a thirteenth line narrow, deep black, close to the outer 


Hewitson, both the latter described from Borneo. As in the female of E. good- 
richi the discal band of the hindwing on the npporside ends at the third median 
nervule, while in E. bellata it ends at the firat, and in the latter all the spots of the 
hindwing are much larger, besides other minor differences, I think tho two species 
may be kept distinct, and the name E. goodrichi revived. 1 possess one femnle 
of the Bornean species, and have access to three pairs of the Perak — in 
Semper's, Adams’, and my own collection, 
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—— gin; the outer margin itself narrowly fuscous. Hindwing with an 
indistinct sub-basal black line ; a second line from the costa losing itself 
in the abdominal region; the third and fourth lines exceedingly fine, on 
either side of the disco-cellular nervules; the fifth line from the costa 
ending in the abdominal region ; the sixth line answering to the eighth 
line in the forewing, and like it fuscous, not deep black, extends from 
the costa, and runs into the ninth line in the first median interspace ; the 
seventh line narrow, jet-black, from the costa to the first median nervule ; 
the eighth line, composed of six detached portions, commences posterior 
to the first subcostal nervule and ends at the first median nervule; the 
ninth line extremely narrow and deep black, from the costa to the first 
median neryule; the tenth line broad, rather diffused, fuscous, sub- 
marginal; the eleventh line fine, deep black, following the margin; 
the outer margin itself narrowly fuscous: the usual large rounded 
clump of confused bluish and black markings at the anal angle anterior 
to the large anal lobe; a small round black spot encircled with whitish 
anterior to this clump, placed just within the second angle made by the 
abdominal margin; the anal lobe rich fulvous centred with a black spot. 
Unperstoe, both wings much paler than on the upperside; the markings 
very similar but usually paler. Forewing with a quadrate whitish 
patch on the inner margin between the eighth and ninth lines. Hind- 
wing, anal lobe with the central black spot much larger than on the 
upperside. 

C. theres is an abundantly distinct species, and comes into the group 
containing C. thyonneus, Cramer, which I possess from Celebes ; C. tabula, 
de Nicéville, from Great Nicobar Island; and C. lutea, Zinken-Sommer, 
which is common in Java. In size it agrees with C. lutea, In the 
coloration of the ground of the upperside it is nearest to C. tabula, but 
is rather lighter, it is much darker than C. lutea, lighter than C. thyon- 
neus. The tail to the hindwing is less than balf as long as in either of 
the above-mentioned species. In markings it agrees best with C. thyon- 
neus, but differs in many details, as, for instance, the seventh and ninth 
lines on the hindwing in that species are dark metallie steel-blue, in 
C. therese they are black without any metallic lustre, 

Described from an unique specimen in Dr. L. Martin's collection, 
taken in the virgin forest of Selesseh, on the 21st May, 1893; also from 
another example from Borneo given to me by Dr. Martin. At his sug- 
gestion I name the species after H. R. H. the Princess Therese of 
Bavaria, daughter of the Prince Regent, who is a student and lover of 
Natural History. 
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À A 
Gorneo, the type being from Sarawak, and in my collection are threo 
males and a female from S.-E. Borneo. Mr. Distant records £L. telesia 
from Sumatra, but this species is probably the one meant. : 
18. LaxITA LYNCESTIS, n. sp., Plate II, Fig. 8, g. 
LT 


Harrrar: Malay Peninsula. 
ExrassE: d, 1'7 inches. 
Descriptiox: MALE. Urrersipe, both wings and cilia fuscous. Fore- 
wing witha band of crimson on the outer margin, wide on the costa, 
fining away to nothing at the anal angle; a broad oblique discal bluish- 
white band, commencing anteriorly just anterior to the lower discoidal i 
nervnle, ending just before the anal angle on the submediau nervure, 
notched inwardly at the origin of the second median nervule, anteriorly 
inwardly bounded by the disco-cellalar nervules. Hindwing with the 
usual shining pale fuscous costal area bearing the " male-mark" of the 
genus. UNDEtRSIDE, forewing differs from L., orphna, Boisduval, in having 
numerous metallic blue markings on the disc, in the present species 
there are two such spots placed outwardly against the two inner black 
spots in the median interspaces, and three such spots placed outwardly 
against the three black spots beyond the outer end of the cell, with 
a series of five others beyond extending across the disc; in L. orphna ] 
all theso blue spots are lacking. Hindwing as in L. orphna.* 
This species is not included in Mr. Distant’s “ Rhopalocera Mala- 
yana.” On the upperside it differs from two male specimens of 
L. orphna in my collection from S.-E. Borneo in its smaller size, brighter 
crimson outer border tothe forewing on the upperside, and narrower 
discal bluish-white band, which latter in L. orphna is not inwardly | 
notched below the cell. 
Described from a single specimen in my collection from Perak, 
















There is one species of Laxita which I am still unable to identify. 
This is the butterfly figured by Hewitson in * The Genera of Diurnal 
Lipidoptera," vol. ii, p. 422, n. 7, pl. Ixix, figs. 7, male; 6, female (1851), 

as " Emesis orphna, Bolsduval, " but re-named ** T'axila " tanita, by Hewit- 
son, iu his “Exotic Butterflies," wol. ii, Tazila pl. i, text (1861). 
Mr, Distant in his '" Rhopalocera Malayana," p. 192, n. 5, pl. xviii, 
fig. 14, female (1883), describes aud figures an “ Abisara” tanita. This 
female specimen does not atall agreo with Hewitson's figure ot idt 

* The differences pointed out above on the underside of the forewing w AS ` 


at once observed by comparing the original figure of —— 
'* Species Général," vol. i, pl. xxi, fig. 4, female (1836), e ure 
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female. It appears to me probable that Hewitson'a male figure and 
Distant's female figure refer to one species, which might stand as 
L. tanita, the locality for which, as given in “ Tho Genera," p. 422, n. 7, 
is " Borneo; India," butrequires to be verified. I have seen no specimens 
agreeing with these two figures, Hewitson’s n. 7, male, and Distant's 
female; the species if distinct is very near to L. damajanti, Felder. 
The species represented in Hewitson's fig. n. 6, female, should, it appears 
to me, if re-discovered, be named, It is apparently nearest to L. telesia, 
Hewitson, but has the chrome-yellow area at the apex of the forewing 
on the upperside much larger than in that species. Mr. Distant has 
further complicated matters by describing Hewitson's female figure n. 6 
ns & male. The bowed-out inner margin of the forewing in the males of 
the genus Lazita will at once distinguish them from the females, which 
have the inner margin straight. The species which Dr. Staudinger 
figures as ' Turila" tanita, Hewitson, in his “ Exotische Schmetter- 
linge," p. 239, pl, Ixxxvii, male (1887), appears not to differ from what 
I identify as L. damajanti. 


Family LYCÆNIDÆ, 


19. GERYDUS GIGANTES, n. 8p., Plate V, Figs. 1, 9 ; 13, 9. 
HanITAT : Penang; Battak Mountains, N.-E. Sumatra. P 
Exranse: d,2:0; 9, 18 to 2:1 inches. 

Description: Mate. UPPERSIDE, both wings pure chalky-white. 
Forewing with the basal third of the costa reaching to the subcostal 
nervure dusky; the costa beyond this, the apex and the outer margin 
broadly black, the inner edge of this large black area very irregular, 
it just enters the anterior outer angle of the discoidal cell, is pointed 
inwardly on the second median nervule, closely approaches the outer 
margin (exactly as in typical Terias hecabe, Linnsmus) in the first 
median and submedian interspaces, the black area is wider again from 
the submedian fold to the inner margin; a small portion of the base of 
the third median nervule prominently swollen, this being a characteristic 
secondary sexual character in this genus. Hindwing with the costa 
outwardly broadly black. Cilia of both wings fuscous. UNDERSIDE, 
forewing black, the disc crossed bya pure white oblique macular band 
formed of four portions; two small and obscure ring-spots in the cell, 
one on the costa about two-thirds from the base of the wing; the apex 
aud onter margin decreasingly pale ferruginous, the inner edge of this 
area bearing anteriorly a series of four whitish ring-spots; a sub- 
marginal series of black dots between the veins; a rather large oblong 
dark spot placed obliquely at the anal angle. Hindwing pale ferrugi- 
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nous; bearing regularly over the surface darker red spots arranged 
much as in typical species of the genus Arhopala, Boisduval, these spots 
are disposed thus:—A small round one at the extreme base of the 
wing; followed by a series of three single spots; then another series 
of three, but these spots are double; then four conjoined spots at the 3 
extremity of the cell; then a discal curved band extending across the 
wing from the costa to the abdominal margin, broken only by the 
first subcostal nervule; some obscure spots on the outer margin. 
FEMALE. Urrerstpe, both wings marked almost exactly as in the male. 
Unpersipe, forewing differs from the male in having the discal macular 
band more extensive and ran together into a single undivided band, 
anteriorly bounded by the subcostal nervure, posteriorly by the inner 
margin, along which it extends to the base of the wing. Hindwing 
with the macular markings less conspicuous than iu the male; the 
inner edge of the diseal series of spots bears on the posterior half of 
its length a series of black spots often found in the species of this genus. * 

G. gigantes is not only the largest known, but is the most conspicu- 
ously-marked species in the genus, and has no near ally. Were the 
ground-colour of the upperside yellow, instead of pure white, it would 
almost exactly resemble Terías hecabe, 

I have described the species from a male and two females in Dr. i 
Martin’s and my collection, taken in the Battak Mountains of N.-B. 
Sumatra, in August and November, and another pair in Mr. A. R. ` 
Adams’ collection taken at Penang. 


20, GkRYDUS GÆTULUS, n. Sp., Plate V, Fig. 12, 9. 

Hanrrar: Battak Mountains, N.-E. Sumatra. 

Exranse: 9, 1:3 and 1:5 inches. 

Descriprion: FEMALE. UrrEmsIDE, forewing pure white; the costa 
basally, and the base of the wing, dusky; the apex very broadly black, 
as is also the onter margin at the anal angle, but much more narrowly so. 
Hindwing with the dise only white, the rest of the wing dusky ; the : 
disco-cellular nervules marked by a prominent blackish line, UNDERSIDE, ia 
forewing with the disc white, the rest of the wing pale slate-colour; three 
increasing dark spots outlined outwardly with white in the discoidal 
cell, a dark spot posterior to the middle one of these in the submedian 
interspace; three ring-spots on the costa; a short subapical macular 
band ending posteriorly in a separated round spot in the second median 
interspace ; an oblique prominent spot at tho anal angle; a submar- 
ginal series of black dots between the veins, Hindwing, te- 
colour, with the macular markings as usual in the genus. — — 

Nearest apparently to G. zinckenii, Felder, from Jaya, o 
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I havea good series, but it may at once be known from that species 
on the upperside by the hindwing being white on the disc with a pro- 
minent dark disco-cellular line, 6. zinckenii being dusky throughout ; 
on the underside the ground.colour is a pale slate-colour, in O, sinckenit 
itis pale ferruginons. 

Described from two specimens, one in Dr. Martin's and one in my 
collection, taken in the Battak Mountains in October, 1892. 


21. GERYDUS GALLUS, n. ap., Plate V, Fig. 11, 9. 
Habitat: Battak Mountains, N.-E. Sumatra. 
ExrANSE: 9, 1°5 inches. 


Description: FEMALE, Uprersipe, both wings fuscous, Forewing 
with the apical area darker than the basal ; crossed by an oblique discal 
white band with highly irregular edges, not quite reaching the costa 
or the outer margin above the anal angle, ending posteriorly on the 
submedian fold. Cilia fuscous. Hindwing immaculate. Cilia ante- 
riorly white, becoming fuscous towards the anal angle, UNDERSIDE, 
both wings highly variegated, being coloured black, white, pale ochreons, 
and ferruginous. Forewing with the ground-colour black; the discal 
white band as above bnt broader, its edges even, reaching the outer 
margin at the anal angle; a pale ochreous patch at the apex, below 
which the ground-colour is ferruginous ; three white ring-spots on the 
costa ; two simiiar ones in the discoidal cell; a prominent black spot at 
the anal angle; a submarginal macular black line. Hindwing with the 
“anterior half pale ochreous, the posterior fascous mottled with ochreons ; 
the macular markings as usual, though somewhat indistinct. 

This may be a highly variegated form of G. symethus, Cramer, a 
common species in N.-E. Sumatra, but it differs greatly from any 
specimen of that species in my large suite of examples from the Malay 
Peninsula, Sumatra, Borneo, and Java, from all of which G, gallus 
differs in the white band on the upperside of the forewing being half 
as wide, the hindwing concolorous throughout, and by the highly 
variegated markings of the underside. 

Described from a single example in Dr. L. Martin's collection. 





As the genus Gerydws, Boisduval, has vastly increased in numbers 
in recent years, it may perhaps be useful to add a list of the described 
species, as far as I know them. Many species described in this genus 
do not belong to it at all, and have been excluded. "The flattened legs 
of all the species is an unique character by which they may be instantly 
known. The listis hended by the largest, most beautiful, and most 
aberrant species. 

J, 1. 4 
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(1) Gerrovs GIGANTES, de Nicéville, Penang, N..E. Sumatra E 
(de Nicéville). 

(2) Gerydus svugTHUS, Cramer, East Indies (Cramer), Moulmein, 
Penang, Malacca, Perak, Johore, Sumatra, Nias Island, Java, Borneo, 
Pulo Lant, Palawan, Luzon, Mindanao, Jolo Islands, S.-W. Celebes, 
Amboina, Sumba, Sambawa, Ceram, Goram, Flores, New Guinea. 

Mr. Doherty considers that the G. pandu, Horsfield, described from 
Java, which is generally given as a synonym of this species, may be 
distinct. I am unable, however, to find any character by which the two 
species can be separated, 

(3) Gerrpvs PETRONIUS, Distant, N. Borneo (Distant). 

(4) GzmnYpcs TEOS, Doherty, Sumba, Sambawa (Doherty). : 

(5) Geryrpvs GALLUS, de Nicéville, N.-E. Sumatra (de Nicéville). - 

(6)  GerYDUS pi66stt, Distant, Malacca (Distant), Burma, Perak, 
Sumatra, Nias Island, Pulo Laut. 

(7) Gerydus corara, de Nicéville, Perak (de Niceville), Johore™ 
Singapore, North Borneo. 

This species is placed by Mr. H. J. Elwes and Mr. W. Doherty as fA 
synonym of G. biggsii, which is probably correct. 

(8) Geryrpvs DRUCEI, Semper, Boho) in the Philippine Islands 
( Semper). 

(9) Gerydus zixcKENIH, Felder, Java (Felder). 

(10) GerRYDUS G£TULUS, de Nicéville, N.-E. Sumatra (de Nicéville). 

(11) Gerypvs CHINENSIS, Felder, Hongkong (Felder). 

(12) GenrypUs CHINENSIS, var, CERAMENSIS, Ribbe, Celebes, Amboina, - 
Saigun, Barn, Borneo (Ribbe). 

(13) GznYvDvs mroratvs, Druce, Siam (Druce), Luzon, Palawan. 

(14) GERYDUS IRRORATUS, var. ASSAMENSIS, Doherty, Naga Hills 
( Doherty), Perak, Pulo Laut. 

(15) Gerypus PHILIPPUS, Staudinger, Palawan (Staudinger), 

This species is placed by Herr Georg Semper as a synonym of 
A. irroratus, Druce. D» 

(16) Gerypus noispuvatl, Moore, Java (Moore), Sikkim, Assam, 
Chittagong Hill Tracts, Burma, Shan States, Singapore, Saigon, Am- 
boina, Batjan, Burn, Ceram, Ké Islands. 

(17) Gexypvs BOISDUVALI, var. ACRAGAS, Doherty, Sumba, Sam- 
bawa (Doherty). 

(18) Genrypvs LEARCHUS, Felder, Luzon, China (Felder). 

(19) Gerypus stycianos, Butler, Ternate (Butler). — 

(20) GErRYDUS MELANION, Felder, Luzon (Felder), Cebú, Samar, 
Bohol, Camotes, Panaon, Camiguin de Mindanao, Mindanao. | 

(21) GERYDUS CROTON, Doherty, Burma Chey) East Pogu a 
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(22) Genrrpus maximus, Holland, Celebes ( Holland). 
(23) Genydus axcon, Doherty, Tavoy (Doherty). 

(24) Gerypus HERACLEION, Doherty, Perak (Doherty). 
(25)? Gerypus PLAUTUS, Fabricius, the Indies (Fabricius). 
(26) ? Genrpus Leos, Guérin, Bouru (Guérin). 


22. PARAGERYDUS lORTUCNUS, n. sp., Plate V, Fig. 14, g. 

HanrtAT: Java. n 

ExrANSE: g, 1:5 and 1:6 inches. 

DzscnrerioN : Mare. Urrensipe, both wings dull hair-brown. Fores 
wing with the usual ochreous lines on the costa and pale arca on either 
side of the swollen third median nervule. UNDERSIDE, both wings pale 
ochreous, profusely and evenly sprinkled throughout with minute ferru- 
vinous spots. Forewing with the inner margin somewhat paler and free 

*of markings, though bearing two or three stris larger than the others 
towards the base of the wing. 

This species appears to be nearest to P. taras, Doherty, which has 
the apex of the forewing on the underside *"'rufous-brown," while 
P. portunus has the whole of the underside of that colour, the ground- 
colour of P. taras is white, of P. portunus pale ochreous. Of P. taras 
| have captured both sexes in the Meplé Valley, middle Tenasserim, 
iu October. 

Mr. Doherty, who takes particular interest in this group of the 
Lycenide, has recorded his feelings of doubt as to whether the genus 
Paragerydus can be maintained as distinct from the genus Allotinus.* As 
far as the specimens of both genera contained in my collection are cou- 
cerned, I am of opinion that the two genera may well be kept distinct. 
The length, and consequently the point of origin, of the third subcostal 
nervule of the forewing, certainly varies greatly, but in all my examples 
of Paragerydus the upper discoidal nervule originates from the subcostal 
nervure well beyond the apex of the discoidal cell; while in all my 
examples of Allotinus it originates at the apex, which featare consti- 
tutes a well-marked difference, aud can be instantly detected by the 
application of a little benzine to the wing to make it transparent. 

P. portunus is described from two specimens sent mo by Mr. H. 
Frubstorfer. 


23. PARAGERYDUS PYXUS, n. sp., Plate V, Fig. 2, d. 

Habitat; Borneo, 

ExrawsE: d, 1-4 inches. 

Descorrion ; Mauve. Urrensive, both wings rufous-brown Forewing 
* Journ, A. S. D., vol. Iviii, pt. 2, p. 437 (1880). 
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with the lines on the costa and “ male-mark" as usual UNDERSIDE, 
both wings pale rufous, profusely and evenly sprinked with dots and 
spots of a deeper rufous colour; a marginal series of very small black 
spots, one in each interspace. 

Closely allied to P. porlunus, mihi, from Java, but differs on tho "e 
upperside in being rufous-brown, instead of dull hair-brown, and on 
the underside in having the ground-colour pale rufous instead of pale 
ochreous, and in the presence of the marginal black dots. 

Described from a single example received from the late Mr. W. 
Davison. 


241. LOocANIA LUCA, n. sp., Plate IT, Fig. 13, 9. ` 
Habitat: Perak, Malay Peninsula; N.-E. Sumatra, 
Expanse: 9, IO inch. 


Descrierion: FEMALE. UppERSIDE, forewing with the basal half 
milky-white, the outer half fuscous, the costa and base dusky, the ex- 
treme costa dotted with white on the basal half. Hindwing fascous, 
the disc obscurely purplish-white. UNDERSIDE, both wings with the 
ground-colour probably white, but the surface is so thickly irrorated 
with brownish-ochreous that the ground-colour appears only as minute 
white dots profusely and evenly scattered over the surface mixed with $ 
a few black scales. Forewing with an obscure darker spot towards 
the end of the discoidal cell, and a similar discal band. Hindwing with 
some very obscure dark spots towards the base, an oblong one at the end 
of the cell, and a curved discal baud crossing the wing from the costa to 
the abdominal margin. . 

Probably nearest to L. marmorata, Moore, the two original speci- 
mens of which, in very poor condition (probably both females, one cer- 
tainly is that sex, the body of the other is lost, but the shape of the 
wings is certainly feminine), are before me. L. luca differs from them 
in having the outer margin of both wings more even, not distinctly scal- 
lopped, and the ground-colour of the underside is far redder, with tho 
irrorations much more dense; this latter, however, is a variable feature 
in D. marmorata, as shewn in Mr. Moore's and my figures of the species 
taken from different specimens. L. luca may be still nearer to L. obscura, 
Distant, but the short original description of the latter does not in | 
several particulars fit my specimens ; Semper's and Staudinger's figures. , 
of the species agree very well with my specimens on the upperside, but 
neither of them agree on the underside, TAE IY 

I took two fresh specimens of this species in the high forest at Namoe. 

Ockor, in October, 1893. They were flying amongst and settling on the 
low bushes growing uuder the high trees, I also possess two other z 
females from Perak. * 
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As far as Tam aware, the genus Logania contains the following 
species I include in it the two species, L. marmorata, Moore, and 
L. sriwa, Distant, which constitute Mr. Doherty's genus Malais, as he 
himself doubted subsequently the validity of the genus." I have 
arranged the species chronologically. 

(1)? LocaNiA nEGINA, Druce, Borneo (Druce). This species may 
be au Allotinus. To judge from the figure, the type specimen must 
have been a male, as the body is very long. Mr. Druce does not say 
what sex he described. | 

(2) LoscaxiA MALAYICA, Distant, Sungei Ujong, in the Malay Pen- 
insula (Distant); S..E. Borneo; Pulo Laut; Sibulan, S.-E. Mindanao, 
oue of the Philippine Isles. 

(3)? LocANIA LAHOMIUS, Khiel, Nias Island (Khiel). This species | 
may also be an Allotinus. The specimen figured seems to be a male, aa 
it has a very long body. e 

(4) LOGANIA MARMORATA, Moore, Elphinstone Island in the Mergui 
Archipelago (Moore); Moné in the Shan States; Perak; N.-E. 
Sumatra; Palo Laut. 

(9) LoGaxia surwa, Distant, Malacca (Distant); Perak; Pulo Laut. 

(6) Locasia Onscuna, Distant, Northern Borneo (Distant); 
Palawan, Cebu, and East Mindanao, in the Philippine Isles. 

(7) LocawiA pisTANTI, Semper, Cebú, S.-E. Mindanao, Philippine 
Isles ( Semper). 

(8) LocawiA pisTANTI, Staudinger, Palawan (Staudinger). Herr 
Semper places this species as a synonym of L. obscura. 

(9) Lodaxta massatis, Doherty, Margherita, in Upper Assam 
( Doherty ). 1 

(10) Lozanta Leca, de Nicéville, N.-E. Sumatra (de Niceville). 


25. SiMISEINA SOLYMA, n. sp., Plate IV, Fig. 10, 9. 

Habitat: Gapis, near Taiping, Perak, Malay Peninsula. 

ExraxsE: 9,1'6 inches. 

DESCRIPTION: FEMALE. UrrznsiDE, both wings fuscous, Forewing 
with a large oval discal white patch, which, in some lights, is entirely 
suffused with beautiful rich iridescent emerald-green, and in all lights 
is more or less bordered by this colour; the patch commences be- 
yond the discoidal cell just anterior to the third median nervule, and 
reaches the inner margin, its posterior portion, however, is much dif- 
fused; just beyond the patch are two rounded emerald-green spots 
divided by the second median nervule. Hindwing with a rather large 


* Journ. A. S, B., vol. lvili, pt. 2, pp. 416, 436 (1889) ; vol. Ix, pt, 2, p. 29 (1891). 
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emerald-green spot in the second median interspace; three lunulated 
emerald-green lines beyond in the two median aud submedian inter- 
spaces; a marginal emerald-green thread, broken where it is crossed by 
tle veins, obsolete towards the apez of the wing; the costa of the 
wing broadly pale ochreous. UNDERSIDE, both wings with the basal 
third chocolate-colour, the outer two-thirds ochreous. Forewing with 
the base of the inner margin ochreous; a broad discal wedge-shaped 
chocolate-coloured band with its base on the costa, ita apex on 
the submedian nervure; its outer edge closely followed by a nar- 
row chocolate line; the outer margin broadly chocolate. — JTindwing 
with a macular, short, but rather broad, chocolate line on the middle 
of the disc; followed by five large chocolate spots divided only by tho 
veins, the middle one the largest, the one on either side of it smaller, 
the two outermost spots the smallest; these five spots are followed by 
a macular band extending right across the wing of somewhat diffused 
chocolate spots; these again are closely followed by a narrow choco- 
late line; the margin bears a series of lunular spots between the 
veins, of which the one in the second median interspace is the largest 
and black, the rest are black and chocolate; a fine anteciliary inner 
white and then an outer chocolate thread, 

This species is quite unique, there is nothing remotely resembling 
it in the genera Poritia or Simiskina. The white patch on the 
upperside of the forewing at once reminds one of  Lazita telesia, Hew- 
itson, which bas a similar patch iu the male. 

The type and only known specimen of this species is deposited in 
the collection of Mr. A. R. Adams of Penang, who caught it himself. I 
am much indebted to him for allowing me to describe so beautiful and 
interesting & species. 


26. PirnmEcors Maris, n. sps Plate IV, Figs. 2, d; 9, 9. 

Habitat: N.-E. Sumatra. 

ExrANsE: ¢&, °8 of an inch to 1'2 inches; 9, 10 inch to 1:1 inches. 

Description: Mate. Urrensipe, both wings rich deep shining 
blue, almost invisible in some lights. Forewing with the apex some- 
what widely, the outer margin narrowly and decreasingly black. 
Hindwing with the costa broadly, the outer and abdominal margins less 
broadly, black, Uspensipe, both wings milky-white, aseries of very fine 
black dots on the outer margin; an anteciliary black thread. Forewing 
with a very narrow blackish line defining the disco-cellular nervules ; 
two small black dots on the middle of the costa, often absent; a sub- 
marginal decreasing ochreous fascia, which becomes dusky at the costa ; 
within which at the anal angle are two fine ochreous lines one above tho 
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other. Hindwing with a large round black spot at the apex; a sub- 
marginal ochreous line. FEMALE. Urveestpe, both wings dead plumbeous- 
black. Forewing with a short streak of blue scales in the lower 
discoidal interspace beyond the end of the discoidal cell, Hindwing 
unmarked, Unpersipn, both wings as in the male, Oilia throughout 
more prominently marked alternately black and white than in the male. 

A comparison of the figure here given of the male (which, how- 
ever, is a very poor one, drawn from a very small specimen, the first 
I received), with that of Pithecops fulgens, Doherty,* from Margherita, 
in Upper Assam, of which I possess three males and two females, 
including the type specimens, will at once disclose the fact that on the 
upperside the male of P. maris has the blue area of much greater 
extent (it is also of a deeper, more truly blue, shade), and on the 
underside, that it is far less heavily marked, the two costal dota of the 
forewing being often absent, and the apical spot of the hindwing often 
smaller. 

The discovery of a second blue species of the genus is highly 
interesting. I have described it from several male examples received 
from Hofrath Dr. L. Martin; one taken by myself nt Namoe Oekor in 
October, in the virgin forest, and three female examples in my own 
colleetion, and one in Dr. Martin's, after whose amiable wife I have 
great pleasure in naming it. Though this butterfly is so small, the 
male immediately attracts attention when flying by the wonderful 
refalgence of the coloration of the upperside of the wings. 


27. CyYaniris crissa, n. sp., Plate IT, Fig. 12, d. 
Hasirat: Nilgiri Hills and Ashamboo Hills, South India. 
EXPANSE: c, 1°35 inches. 


Description: Marr. UPPERSIDE, both wings shining violet-blue, 
Forewing with the costa narrowly, the apex widely, the outer margin 
broadly and evenly, black. Hindwing with the costa widely, the outer 
margin narrowly, black; five round black spots placed against the 
black border, one each in the discoidal and median, twoin the sub- 
median interspace. UNDERSIDE, both wings dead white, all tho black 
markings unusually large and prominent ; a marginal series of prominent 
spots, oval in the forewing, round in the hindwing ; a submarginal promi- 
nent line, broader and lanulated in the forewing, narrower and more 
highly lunulated in the hindwing; a very fine anteciliary black thread. 
Forewing with a broad prominent comma-shaped mark closing the dis- 
coidal cell; a discal series of seven spots, the two anterior and two 
terior spots in one straight line, the three middle spots out of line, 


> Journ, A. S. B., vol. Iviii, pt. 2, p. 127, pl. x, fig. 6, mole (1889), 
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shifted outwardly. Hindwing with three large rounded spots across the 
base of the wing; a fine line at the end of the cell, a vory irregular discal 
series of eight spots, of which the one on the costa and the one on tho 
abdominal margin are the most prominent. Cilia above dusky white, on 
the underside the cilia under a magnifying glass appear to be white at 
the base tipped with dusky. 

C. crissa on the upperside agrees best with C. placida, de Nicéville, 
from Sikkim, Assam, Burma, the Malay Peninsula, and Java, but the outer 
black margin on the forewing is rather broader, and the submar- 
ginal black spots on the hindwing are better separated from the black 
margin. On the underside the two species are abundantly distinct, 
the markings in C, eríssa being almost throughout deep black, while in 
C. placida they are dull fuscous, they are also far more prominent and 
larger in C. erissa. In the rains form of C. puspa, Horsfield, the 
markings on the underside are quite as prominent as in C. erissa, but 
they differ somewhat in character; in the hindwing especially the sub- 
marginal line is much nearer to tbe marginal spots in C. puspa than 
in C, crisa. U. cyanescens, de Nicéville, from the Nicobar Isles, is 
another allied species, but the markings on the underside are different, 
being smaller, less prominent, and more or less fuscous. 

Described from a single example obtained at Kalar in the Nilgiri 
Hills by Lieut. E. Stokes Roberts, R. E., on the 17th August, 1892, 
another male taken in March, in the Ashamboo Hills of Travancore, 
and received from Mr. Harold 5. Ferguson, 


98. Everes Mxoontrr, Leech, Plate II, Fig. 11, ¢. 

Lycena moorei, Leech, Trans. Ent, Soc. Lond., 1889, p. 109, n. 45, pl. vii, fig. 3; 
idem, id., Butt. China, Japan, and Corea, p. 310, pl. xxxi, fig. 9, male (1893). 

Hanirat: Kiukiang, Chang-yang, Central China (Leech); Khasia 
Hills. 

The Rev. Walter A. Hamilton has sent me eight specimens of 
this species obtained by his native collectors in the Khasia Hills, It 
oceure also at Kiukiang and Chang-yang in Central China. The In- 
dian specimens are a good deal smaller than the Chinese examples 
(23 as against 29 mms.), but do not differ in coloration and markings. 
The species is a true Everes, as I have ascertained by bleaching the wings 
of n specimen, but is a little abnormal, as the hindwing has no trace of 
a tail. This, however, in the Lycænidœ, cannot be accepted as a feature 
of generic or even specific value, as several instances occur in which 


the same species is both tailed and tailless. In the genus Everes not. 
only ia E. moorei tailless, but the type species, JE. argiades, Pallas, 


is sometimes without tails, Mr. W. Doherty having obtained tailless 
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specimens in the Naga Hills, and Liout. E. Y. Watson similar ones in 
the North Chin Hills of Upper Burma (Fort White, 7,000 ft., March and 
April; Tiddim, 5,500 ft., April), of which ho has sent me 2 consider- 
able series. E. moorei ia not mentioned in Colonel Swiuhoe's “ List of 
the Lepidoptera of the Khasia Hills,"* 


29. LAMPIDES LUCIDE, n. sp., Plate V, Fig. 3, 7. 
Habitat: Battak Mountains, N.-E. Sumatra. 
ExrPANSE: g, 1'6 inches. 


Descrierion: Mate. Uppersipe, both wings milky-white more or 
less glossed with pale blue; all the fuscous bands, the dark costa, and 
base of the wing of the underside shining through as pale blue bands. 
Forewing with the apex broadly, and the outer border rather broadly 
and decreasingly black. Hindwing with a black anteciliary thread, 
within which is a series of small indistinct linear black lines between 
the veins; cilia white, tipped with black; tail black, tipped with white. 
UNDERSIDE, both wings chalky-white. Forewing with the basal two-thirds 
of the costa and the base of the wing sprinkled thickly with plumbeous 
scales; n broad straight fuscous band from the dusky costa to the sub- 
median nervure covering the disco-cellular nervules; a similar but dis- 
located band beyond from the costa to the third median nervule; between 
these two bands is a quadrate spot in the second median interspace; a 
third short band from the costa to the lower discoidal nervule; a fourth 
band, submarginal, curved, from the costa to the submedian nervure ; A 
fifth marginal narrow band; a rather broad anteciliary black thread. 
Hindwing with the base narrowly thickly sprinkled with plumbeous 
scales; crossed by seven fuscous bands which are more or less straight till 
they approach the abdominal area when they are all recurved to the ab- 
dominal margin, except the second band from the base of the wing, 
which ends on tho first median nervule and is not recurved; a large 
oval black spot near tho margin in the first median interspace, bearing 
at the corner nearest to the base of the tail a few brilliant metallic green 
scales, the spot broadly crowned with rich ferruginous ; a small anal 
black spot bearing anteriorly a few metallic green scales, crowned by a 
forruginous line; an anteciliary fine black thread. Abdomen plumbeous 
above, the segments marked with a white line, the abdomen below white. 

This is a vory remarkable species, and unlike any other. The 
coloration of the underside is reversed. In tho other species of the 
genus the ground-colour is dark and the markings are white, in 
L. lucide the ground-colour is white and the markings are black, "The 
broad black apex and onter margin of the forewing above, and the 
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patch on the hindwing being placed in much the same position, though it 
is not quite so large and reaches quite up to the origin of the upper 
disco-cellular nervule, which it does not do in Bindahara, and it has 
a similar tuft of long hairs on the forewing; but it differs from the five 
Indian genora—Hysudra, Rapala, Bindahara, Virachola, and Sinthusa, 
all of Moore—which possess the “ scale " mark and tuft of hairs, in 
being entirely devoid of a tail to the hindwing. The genus is so entirely 
aberrant that it is very difficult to know where to place it, though its 
affinities are perhaps more with Thecla, Fabricius, than with any other. 


3l. LisrERIA DUDGEONI, n. Sp., Plate IV, Fig. 3, g. 
HapitaT: Bhutan. 
ExraxsE: d, 1°25 inches. 


DESCRIPTION : Mate. UPPERSIDE, forewing black; the discoidal cell, 
a small area at the base of the second and a larger area at the base of 
the first median interspace and thence broadly to the inner margin of 
the wing, but not nearly reaching the anal angle, bright blue. Mind- 
wing with the costa broadly extending into the cell, the outer margin 
broadly but decreasingly to the anal angle, black; the abdominal 
margin broadly pale fuscous; the rest of the wing bright blue. Uwnper- 
SIDE, forewing pale fuscous inclining to pale ochreous broadly on the 
inner margin ; a large reddish spot at the end of the cell, a discal 
macular reddish band from the costa to the first median nervule; a sub- 
marginal broad black-mixed-with-red band; the sexual tuft of hairs on 
the inner margin turned under and upwards pale ochreous. Hindwing 
with the base rather broadly black, the rest of the wing reddish, be- 
coming darker towards the outer margin, where it is umber-coloured ; 
beyond the black basal area is a broad area extending across the wing 
consisting of a confused mass of ill-shaped ochreous spots; the outer 
margin bears a double lunulated fuscous line, each pair of lunules 
enclosing a small space of the ground-colour. Cilia reddish throughout, 
broad and coarse, aud very long on the hindwing, especially where they 
fringe the anal lobe. 

The butterfly is so entirely different from all others known to me 
in shape, markings and sexual characters that I can compare it with 
none. It remotely reminds one of Thecla frivaldszkyi, Lederer, and 
allies, iu the markings of the underside ; but the coloration of the upper- 
side, the truncated apex of the forowing, and the “ male-marks ™ are 
wholly dissimilar. 

Described from a single example not in very perteót order, captured 
at 2,500 feet elevation above the sea by Mr. J. L. Lister, after whom I 
have much pleasure in naming the genus. As my friend Mr. G. C. 
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Dudgeon “discovered ” the species in Mr. Lister’s collection, I have 
named it specifically after him. 


92. CAMENA CREMERA, n, sp, Plate V, Fig. 16, d. 
Habitat: Java. 


ExraNsE: d,l17inches. 


Descriprion: Mare. UrrgnsipE, both wings cerulean-blae; cilia 
black, faintly tipped with grey on the hindwing. Forewing with the 
costa at the base very narrowly black, but the black area broadening 
out and reaching the subcostal nervure before the apex of the cell; the 
apex of the wing very widely black, narrowing away to nothing at the 
anal angle. Hindwing with the costal area broadly pale ochreous, 
polished ; the outer margin narrowly black, but widening ont somewhat 
at the apex of the wing; anal lobe small, inconspicuous, black, with a 
few turquoise-blue scales posteriorly, obscurely crowned with ochreous ; 
the abdominal margin whitish. UNDERSIDE, both wings plumboous; a 
common discal even-edged straight white band, widest at the costa of 
the forewing, ending on that wing at the first median nervule, in the 
hindwing commencing on the costa, ending on the submarginal dark 
line; a common submarginal narrow dark line, not quite reaching the 
costa of either wing, in the forewing slightly outwardly bowed, ending 
at the submedian nervure, in the hindwing much outwardly bowed, 
posteriorly zig-zag and recurved to the abdominal margin, defined on 
the zig-zag portion on both sides by a fine white line; a very fine 
anteciliary black thread, defined inwardly narrowly with whitish on 
the hindwing. Forewing with the inner margin broadly whitish ; the 
large tuft of hairs turned under and forwards deep black, and lying 
across a polished area. Hindwing with a small round black spot in the 
first median interspace near the margin, anteriorly broadly crowned 
with a large orange spot which reaches as far as the submarginal dark 
line; the anal lobe bearing 2 prominent large round deep black spot, 
crowned with a thin line of turquoisc-blue scales; the area between the 
anal lobe and the second median nervule broadly sprinkled with grey 
scales; fails black, fringed and tipped with white. Body above blue 
throughout; below whitish. 

Closely allied to C. cotys, Hewitson, from Nepal, Sikkim, the Khasia 
Hills, East Pegu, and Burma, and to C. anysis, Hewitson, from Macassar 
(Celebes), and the Philippine and Jolo Isles, differing from the figure 
of the latter in the black area of the forewing on the upperside being 
less wide and reaching the inner angle in a regular curve, in C, anysis 
it appears to end abruptly at tho first median nervule; in the latter 
species the apex of the hindwing appears to be blue, in 0. cremera 
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it is somewhat broadly black; on the underside of the hindwing the 
black spot in the first median interspace is half as large, while the 
erange area anterior to this spot is many times larger than in C. anysis. 
From C, cotys it differs on the underside in the common white discal 
band being narrower, in the absence of the common “submarginal 
obscure rufous band,” by the large size of the orange patch crowning 
the black spot in the first median interspace of the hindwing, and by the 
anal lobe being crowned with blue instead of orange. 

Described from two male examples sent me by Mr. H. Fruhstorfer. 


33. APHNEUS HIENDLMAYRU, m. SP., Plate V, Fig. 5, 9. 

Hanitat: N.-E. Sumatra. 

Exranse: 9,17 inches. 

Drscmirri0N: FEMALE. UrrERsiDE, both wings fuscous with strong 
reflections in certain lights, in one light dark purple, in another ochreous- 
bronzy. Hindwing, anal angle and lobe bearing a large patch of deep 
red (dragon's blood) colour, this red area outwardly marked with a 
black line centered with a line of pure silvery scales; fails also deep 
red, but becoming black towards the end, tipped with white. UNDERSIDE, 
both wings dull brownish-ochreous, the disc somewhat mottled with deep 
red, profusely marked with spots of the purest metallic silvery colour. 
Forewing with the silvery spots thus :—4A series of dots along the costa, 
the series not quite reaching the base of the wing, increasing in size as 
they advance towards the apex of the wing, the series not nearly reach- 
ing the apex; a large oblique streak near the middle of the discoidal 
cell; an upright one across its end; two spots beyond placed obliquely ; 
an elongated curved streak below the cell divided by the second median 
nervule ; a lengthened narrow streak lying along the first median ner- 
vule; a chain-like submarginal band—all these silvery spots narrowly 
outwardly defined with a black line and more broadly by deep red; a 
marginal deep red line; the base of the wing yellowish, the inner mar- 
gin broadly whitish, becoming plumbeous at the first median nervule, 
Hindwing with sixteen silvery spots and streaks as in the forewing spread 
fairly evenly over the base and disc; a submarginal red band recurved to 
the abdominal margin, the band anteriorly slightly, posteriorly profusely, 
marked with silvery; a narrow deep red anteciliary line; the anal lobe 
deep red bearing a small black spot anteriorly crowned with yellow. 
Body above concolorous with the wings on the upperside. Face in 
front, palpi, body beneath, and legs yellow. 

As far as I am aware, this species has no near ally, it does not even 
remotely resemble any Oriental species with which I am acquainted. 

In the type specimen, being a female, the upperside is not brilliantly 
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blue coloured as the male will probably prove to be; the rich silvery 
markings on & ground of an unusual shade, the markings themselves 
also being of a shape bitherto unknown to me, make the lower surface 
of this insect not only singularly beautiful but extremely different from 
all other Eastern species of the genus. Itis possibly more nearly related 
to the numerons richly coloured African species allied to Aphnemor- 
pha orcas, Drury. It is not a little remarkable that while continental 
India is so rich in species of the genus Aphneus, (Sumatra should not 
possess more than one other species, the wide-spread A. lohita, Horsfield ; 
while the Malay Peninsula and larger islands (Borneo and Java) should 
only possess two or three species, A. lohita and A. syama, Horsfield, and 
A. vulcanus, Fabricius. 

Described from a unique example taken at Selesseh on 15th August, 
1893, in Dr. L. Martin's collection. At his suggestion I have named it 
after Herr A. Hiendlmayr, the Custos of the Munich Museum, Bavaria, 


34, "'lAJURIA BLANKA, n. sp., Plate IV, Fig. 4, 9. 
Habitat: Battak Mountains, N.-B. Sumatra, 
ExrawsE: 9, 1°6 inches. 


Description: FEMALE. UPPERSIDE, forewing with the costa at the 
base very narrowly, the apex very widely, the outer margin decreasingly, 
black; the rest of the wing rather light clear blue. Hindwing with the 
costa broadly fuscous; the apex widely, the outer margin narrowly, 
black; the abdominal margin as far as the snbmedian nervure whitish ; 
the rest of the wing blue; the anal lobe small, black, crowned with a 
few blue scales, the lobe anteriorly bearing against it a white fascia ; 
the tails rather short, black, tipped with white, the longer one from the 
termination of the first median nervule, the shorter from the submedian 
nervure, Cilia black throughout. UNDERSIDE, forewing immacnlate, 
drab, the inner margin extending broadly on to the disc dull ochreons. 
Hindwing drab; with an irregular outer discal dark line outwardly 
defined by white from the abdominal margin to the third median ner- 
vule; a small oval black spot on the margin in the first median inter- 
space; n slightly larger black spot on the anal lobe, anteriorly and 
posteriorly bearing some fine turquoise-blue scales; the space between 
and above these spots ochreons; an anteciliary black thread inwardly 
defined by a narrow white thread from the anal lobe to the third ian 
nervule; cilia of the forewing and the anterior moiety of the hindwing 
drab, the posterior moiety whitish. Body above clothed with long hairs, 
of the shade of blue of the wings; thorax beneath drab, abdomen be- 
neath dull ochreous, 

Probably nearest to T. mantra, Felder, and T. relata, Distant, from 
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both of which T. blanka may instantly be known by the forewing on 
the underside having no markings whatever. 

Deseribed from a single example in Dr. Martin's collection, which 
was taken in October. Namoe Blanka is the name of a Battak kam- 
pong or village. 


35. CHARANA CEPHEIS, n, ap., Plate V, Fig. 10, d. 
HansirTAT: Assam. 
Exranse: g, 1'8 inches. 


Description: Mate. UPPERSIDE, both wings glossy purplish-black. 
Forewing with the basal two-thirds of the interno-median area ending 
outwardly in a point and the basal half of the sutural area rich deep blue 
of about the same shade as in the male of Camena icetas, Hewitson., 
Hindwing with the outer half from the second subcostal nervule to the 
submedian nervure, crossed by the black veins, rich deep blue; a diffused 
and indistinct submarginal black spot in the first median interspace; the 
outer margin narrowly black; the anal lobe orange-ochreous, bearing a 
few white and blue scales; the tails black, fringed and tipped with white. 
UNDERSIDE, both wings with the basal two-thirds pale chrome-yellow, the 
outer third purplish-brown. Forewing with the purplish-brown aren 
bearing two macular deeper brown bands, which are farthest apart in the 
middle but meet at each end, thus enclosing an oval space of the ground- 
colour; a submarginal whitish thread reaching from the anal angle to 
the middle of the wing. Hindwing, the outer purplish-brown area bears 
two macular deeper brown bands, the inner one posteriorly highly zig-zag 
and recurved to the abdominal margin, the outer one reaching only to 
the second median nervule; the first median interspace bears a round 
black spot with an outer rust-red ring; the anal lobe is jet-black, 
anteriorly bearing a few turquoise-blue scales, and bearing anteriorly 
to these again a rust-red line, which is continued to the abdominal 
margin along the edge of the incised portion of the wing anterior to 
the anal lobe, this red line defined on both sides with a very narrow 
black line. Cilia of the hindwiug narrowly tipped with white, those 
of the forewing black. 

This species is very near to C. mandarinus, Hewitson, from Sikkim, 
Bhutan, Assam, and Burma, from which it differs in the following 
particulars :— The blue coloration of the upperside is quite different, 
being of a much darker and richer hue, in C. mandarinus it is distinetly 
“dall cerulean blue," the blue colour also does not extend into the 
discoidal cell of the forewing as it does in that species; on the under- 
side the outer area of both wings is purplish-brown instead of rufous, 
in the forewing the macular bands touch at both ends instead of being. 
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parallel throughout; and in the hindwing of C. mandarinus 

the inner zig-zag black line from the second median nervule to the 
abdominal margin there is a considerable white band, this being obsoleto 
in €. cepheis, the purplish-brown area being continued uninterruptedly 
and of equal width thronghont from the apex of the wing to the anal 
angle. 

Described from two male specimens exactly alike captured by 
Lieut, C. H. Ward, on Nemotha, a penk in Cachar, 3,634 feet high, on 
October Lith, 1892, one of which he has generously presented to me, 
Lieut. Ward captured C, mandarinus at the same time and place. 


36. NEOCHERITRA NAMOA, n. 8p., Plato V, Fig. 9, 2. 
Habimat: Battak Mountains, N-E. Sumatra, 
Expaxse: d, 1:6 inches. 


Description: Mare. Urrersine, forewing and cilia black; a broad 
oblique palo non-iridescent blue band crosses the base of the wing, this 
area commences narrowly on the costa, crosses the discoidal cell at 
about its middle, meeting the median nervure at the point where the 
first median nervule arises, and reaches the inner margin at abont 
two-thirds of its length from the base. Hindwing with the costa at 
the base of the wing broadly pearly shining white, bearing in its 
middle a large round fuscous “scale mark," this mark being placed at 
the base of the first subcostal nervale by which it is equally bisected, 
not extending into the cell, the mark shewing clearly on the under- 
side of the wing as a raised area: the apex of the wing reaching 
to the second median nervule broadly black, the rest of the wing 
pale non-iridescent blue shading off into pure white broadly towards 
the anal angle; a large round black spot placed close to the margin 
in the first median interspace; a similar one in the submedian inter- 
space, bat placed farther from the margin; the anal lobe with a large 
round black spot in its middle almost hidden by overlying long white 
hair-like scales; an anteciliary fine black thread which extends some 
little distance along the middle of the two tails, the thread commences 
at about the first median nervule and ends at the base of the inner long 
tail; cilia anteriorly black, posteriorly pure white ; outer tail at ter- 
mination of first median nervule tipped with white, anterior to this it 
is black, then again white to its base, in length it is 5 mms.; inner tail 
at termination of submedian nervure white, in length 17 mms., or about 
85 of an inch. Unversipe, both wings pale bluish-white. Forewing with 
the costa and apex broadly dull brownish-och reous, shading off into the 
white discal area; the inner margin broadly highly polished at the base; 
across this polished area lies a thick tuft of long dull brownish-ochreous 
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hairs. Hindwing nt the apex with a short dull ochreonua-brown sub- 
marginal line ending in the second median interspace in a narrow black 
line; four short black lines placed in echelon across the disc, one each 
in the second and first median, submedian and internal interspaces; the 
three large round black spots on the margin towards the anal angle 
as on the upperside, bnt larger, more prominent, and of a deeper shade, 
the one on the anal lobe with a black line placed against it anteriorly ; 
between the anal lobe and the line above it are a few pale greenish 
metallic scales, the middle black spot also bears a few similar scales 
scattered over it; a fine black anteciliary thread traverses the whole 
length of the margin and extends as above for a short distance along 
the bases of the tails. lead, thorax, and abdomen above pale blue; 
beneath, palpi and legs white. The antennæ are very interesting—tho 
club and shaft above are black, but the shaft beneath is pure white, 
Unfortunately I possess no male specimen of the type species of 
the genus, Neocheritra amrita, Felder, with which to compare the struc- 
ture of N. namoa. As far as I can judge, however, it comes into that 
genus, as it possesses four subcostal nervules and a tuft of hairs attached 
to the inner margin of the forewing and turned under and forwards, and 
the cup-like depression (as seen from above) to the hindwing mentioned 
by Hewitson as found in the typical species. Both Hewitson and 
Distant figure the male of .N. amrita, from which N. namoa differs on 
the upperside in the forewing having the blue area of less extent, in 
the hindwing in having the black apical area twice as large, in both the 
tails being very considerably shorter, and on the underside in having 
the apical area of the forewing duil brownish-ochreous, not deep ful- 
vous or reddish-ochreous. I have female specimens of N. amrita from 
Perak, Singapore, and Sumatra. To this genus probably belongs tho 
very distinct “ Sithon" teunga, Groso Smith, from Borneo.* Another 
allied species is “ Hypolycerna" clella, Weymoer,t from the Island of Nias, 
of which I possess n female specimen. It has much shorter tails than 
N. namoa, and the discal series of black spots on the underside of the 
hindwing instead of being placed in echelon are arranged in a straight 
line, as they are also in N. amrita. The ground-colour of the two species 
on the underside agrees exactly, but N. clella (the species is a true 
Neocheritra) has the dull brownish-ochreous coloration more extensive 
on the forewing. Probably still another allied species (which I have not 
seen) is “ Sithon" paluana, Staudinger, from Palawan in the Philippines. 
Described from an unique specimen taken on 21st May, 1893, in the 
* Ann. and Mag. of Nat. Hist., sixth series, vol. iii, p. 317 (1889). 


+ Stet, Ent. Zeit., vol. xlviii, p. 10, n. 8, pl. ii, fig. 5, female (1887). 
22224 Iris, vol ii, p. 107, pL: i fig. 9, female (1889), "à 
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Battak mountains, deposited in Dr. Martin's collection, I bave taken 
its name from Namoe Ockor and Namoe Blanka, two Battak villages. 


37. SINTHUSA MALIKA, Horsfield, Plate V, Figs. 18, & ; 6, 9. 

Thecla malika, Horsfield, Cat. Lep. E. I. Co., p. 90, n. 22 (1829); Dipsas malika, 
Horsfield and Moore, Cat. Lep. Mus. E. I. Co., vol. i, p. 37, n. 43, pL ie, fig. 5, male 
(1857) ; Myrina malika, Hewitson, Ill. Diurn. Lep., p. 37, n. 34, pl. xv, figs. 41-43, 
male (1863) ; Sithon malika, Kheil, Rhop. Nias., p. 32, n. 112 (1884); Sinthusa malika, 
de Nicéville, Butt. of India, vol. iii, p. 497 (1890); Sinthusa amata, Distant, Rhop. 
Malay., p. 461, n. 2, pl. xliv, fig. 20, female (1886) ; id., de Nicéville, Butt. of India, 
vol. iii, p. 488 (1890). | T 

HamTraAT: Java (Horsfield, Moore, Hewitson, coll. de Nicéville) ; 
Sumatra (Hewitson, coll. de Nicéville) ; Nias (Kheil) ; Penang (Distant, 
coll. de Nicéville) ; Perak (coll. de Nicéville). 

ExraANsE: g, LOO to 115; 9, U2 inches. 

Description : Mate. Urrersipe, forewing deep indigo-blue, viewed 
from the side iridescent rich ultramarine-blue; the costa and outer 
margin narrowly black, broadly black at the apex. Hindwing much 
lighter blue than on the forewing, not iridescent, the costa broadly 
black, the abdominal margin broadly fuscous. Cilia of the forewing 
black, of the hindwing pure white, except at the apex of the wing, 
where they are fuscous. UNDERSIDE, both wings white with a bluish 
shade, the markings brownish-ochreous. Forewing with the costa 
narrowly, the apex widely, the onter margin fining away to 
nothing at the inner angle, brownish-ochreous ; an oblong broad spot at 
the end of the discoidal cell; a discal macular band consisting of six 
increasing spots, the band strongly broken in the middle, the three 
posterior portions of the band shifted towards the base of the wing; 
an obscure submarginal macular fascia from the submedian nervure, 
becoming lost anteriorly in the dark apical area. Hindwing with a broad 
oblong spot at the end of the cell; eight small discal spots arranged 
in pairs irregularly across the wing from the costa to above the 
anal angle; a round black spot in the first median interspace on the 

in; a black spot in the submedian interspace sprinkled with 
metallic-blue scales; a double series of small lanules on the outer 
margin between the spot in the first median interspace and the apex 
of the wing, obsolete in a Javan specimen; the small anal lobe black, 
crowned with metallic-blue scales. Cilia of the forewing brownish- 
ochreous; of the hindwing white, with a fine black anteciliary thread. 
Tail white with a black central line. The tuft of hairs attached 
to the inner margin of tho forewing towards tho base and turned under 
aud upwards, large and black, FEMALE. UPPERSIDE, both wings shining 
hair-brown. Forewing unmarked, Hindwing with an outer white area, 
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separated from the outer margin by a narrow band of the ground- 
colour, the white area commences narrowly at the second subcostal 
uervule, increases in width to the abdominal margin; a narrow black 
anteciliary thread from the anal angle to the third median nervule. 
UNDERSIDE, both wings with the markings similar to those in the male, 
but of a pure ochreous shade margined with fuscous. Forewing with 
the apex also pure ochreous. The tail twice as long and twice as broad 
as m the male. 

My single Javan male specimen here figured has the blue coloration 
of the upperside of the forewing more extensive, the markings of tho 
nuderside smaller,* the double marginal macular bands obsolete iu the 
hindwing, the brownish-ocbreous apical area of the forewing more re- 
stricted than in my numerous specimens from the Malay Peninsula and 
the Battak Mountains of Sumatra, but as all these features seem to 
be somewhat variable in my series of specimens, I think the SS. amata 
of Distant should fall before S. malika of Horsfield. 

Tho figure of the male is taken from my Javan specimen, that of 
the female from a Penang example. I have also figured, Plate V, Fig. 
17, the unique type male specimen of Sinthusa aspra, Doherty (Journ. 
A. S. B., vol. Ix, pt. 2, p. 180 (1891), from Mount Arjuno, 5,000 feet, 
Eastern Java, the specimen being in my collection. 


Family PAPILIONIDZE. 
Subfamily Pierixe. 


38. Devias prMas, n. sp., Plate V, Fig. 7, d. 

Habitat: Java. 

Exraxse: d, 2:6 inches. 

Deccrirtiox: Mave. Uerensive, forewing black; the disco-cellular 
nervules marked on each side with a white line; a submarginal 
series of six white streaks; a small patch of grey scales at the base of 
the first median interspace, a much larger one below this in the sub- 
median interspace. Hindwing with the extreme base, the costa, and 
the outer margin black, the rest of the wing white, but the area between 
the abdominal margin and the second median neryule tinted with prim- 
rose-yellow. UsDERSIDE, forewing as on the upperside, but the grey 
patches on the disc smaller. Hindwing with the base broadly black, 
bearing a broad crimson patch, the dise of the wing rich chrome-yellow 
erossed by the narrow black veins, the outer margin black, that colour 
ascending the veins on cither side for some little distance, | 


* Noted also by Hewitson. 
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Nearest to D. críthos, Boisduval, also from Java, but differing in the 
submarginal series of spots on the forewing being twice asnumerous, and 
all the disco-cellalar nervules, instead of the lower one only, defined on 
each side with a white line; the hindwing bas the white and pale yellow 
nrea much larger, thereby reducing the outer black area by one-half. 
Also near to D. tobahana, Rogeuhofer,— D. derceto, mihi, from Sumatra, 
but that species lacks the two discal patches of grey scales on the fore- 
wing, has the white and yellow area on the bindwing smaller, and on 
the underside has the crimson band of the hindwing at least twice as 
broad. | 

Described from a single example collected by Mr. W. Doherty in 
Java and given to me by him as a new species, After the description 
above was written and the specimen figured, I received Herr Fruhstor- 
for's description of D. bromo,* also from Java, from which D. dymas 
appears to differ mainly in the entire absence of the crimson base to 
the hindwing on the upperside. 


Subfamily PAPILIONIN Æ. 


39. PariLi0 (Pangerana) HAGENI, Rogenhofer, Plate IV, Fig. 6, ¢. 

Papilio hageni, Rogenhofer, Verh. zool.-bot. Gesellsch. Wien, vol. xxxix, p. 1 
(1889) ; id, de Nicéville, Journ, Bomb. Nat. Hist. Soc., vol. viii, p. 65, n. 16, pl. M, 
fix. 2, female (1893). 

Habitat: Sumatra. 

Exeanse : g, 5:6 inches. 

Description: Mare. Uvrensipe, both wings rich glossy black. 
Forewing with some paler streaks in the discoidal cell and between the 
veins, Hindwing with a large white patch occupying the outer half of 
the wing, anteriorly bounded by the second subcostal nervule, pos- 
teriorly extending just beyond the greatly curved first median nervule, 
not reaching the outer margin, this latter bearing four large conjoined 
lunular black spots; the white area bears outwardly four large round 
black spots, the three anterior ones equal-sized, the posterior one 
smaller; the white area between these last-mentioned four spots and 
ihe four black lunular spots on the margin sprinkled with black 
scales; the abdominal margin is as usual twice folded over, and is 
lined within with a white focculent substance, the edge of the fold 
within being rose-pink, UNDERSIDE, forewing paler than on the upper- 
side, Hindwing as above, except that tho white area has no black 
sprinkliog, and that there is a small white spot at the posterior end of the 
cell, with three similar ones in the first subcostal interspace, these latter 


# Delias bromo, Feahstorfer, Eut. Nach., vol. xix, p. 335 (1898), 
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really forming an incomplete white edging to a fifth discal black spot. 
<Intenne black. Head in front and thorax anteriorly pale buff-yellow, 
thorax and abdomen above black, thorax beneath and legs black, abdo- 
men beneath rich crimson, cross-banded with black, and bearing on each 
side a series of small black spots; anal valves black. 

Described from a single male taken on 5th May, 1393, and gene- 
rously given to me by Hofrath Dr. L. Martin, who possesses one other 
male in his magnificent collection. 


40. Parilio ( Menamopsis) PERSES, n. Spa Plate IV, Fig. 7, d. 

Habitat: Gayoes Mountains, N.-E. Sumatra. 

ExrANsE: d, 377 inches. 

Descrirtion: Marg. Urrersipe, both wings fuscous. Forewing 
with the basal two-thirds very dark fuscous, the outer third lighter. 
Hindwing with a submarginal series of sullied-white streaks placed in 
pairs between the veins, reaching neither the outer margin nor the dis- 
coidal cell, most prominent at the anal angle, becoming obsolete towards 
the apex of the wing; 2 small round chrome-yellow spot outwardly 
surrounded by a black line at the extreme anal angle. UNDERSIDE, 
both wings uniformly pale fuscous. Forewing immaculate.  Hindwing 
with the anal spot as on the upperside; the submargiual series of 
white streaks longer, reaching ulmost to the outer margin, wider and 
clearer white. Mead and thorax in front black, spotted with white, rest 
of thorax and abdomen black, the latter bearing tbree series of white 
spots on each side, the ana? valves white, edged with black. 

Mr. W. F. Kirby has kindly compared the drawing here reproduced 
with the specimen of P. hewitsonii, Westwood, in the British Museum, 
which is probably the type of that species, and was figured by Mr. 
Hewitson in his “ Exotic Butterflies," vol. ii, Papilio pl. iv, fig. 9, 
(1859) as the female of P, slateri, Hewitson. Mr. Kirby anforms me 
that the species here described in quite distinct from §he Bornean 
P. hewitsonii. The latter I have not seen, but from Hewitson's figuro 
of it, which he says is taken from a female (Wallace, however, says the 
specimen is a male,” as also does Westwood,t again Mr. G. O. Dudgeon 
has examined it and tells me that it is, with two other specimens in the 
British Museum, undoubtedly a male), it differs in having the outer 
third of the forewing ligbter coloured than the rest of the wing instead 
of concolorous throughout; the hindwing with a prominent submar- 
ginal series of white streaks, instead of, as in P. hewitsonti, “ two rows 





* Trans. Linn, Soc. Lond., vol. xxv, p. 61, n. 86 (1864). 
+ Proc, Ent, Soc. Lond. third &eries, vol. ij, p. 10 (1864). 
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of indistinct white spots, in pairs, between the median nervules near 
the onter margin” on the upperside, those on the underside are said to 
form “two rows, united into distinct hastate spots pointed inwards." 
The chrome-yellow anal spot in P. perses is half the size of that in 
P. hewitsonii, and the wings of my specimen are also narrower. 

Described from a single example in my collection received from 
Hofrath Dr. L. Martin, who has other specimens in his own collection, 
It is a perfect mimic—except for the chrome-yellow anal spot to the 
hindwing—of Ewuploa (Penoa) ménétriisii, Felder, which is found flying 
with it, 


41. Paritio (Menamopsis) PETRA, n. sp., Plate IV, Fig. 5, d. 
Hanitat: Gayoes Mountains, N..E. Sumatra. 
EXPANSE: g, 4'1 inches. 


Description: Marr. Urrensioe, forewing fuscous, the area at the 
anal angle broadly paler; a curved discal series of eight inwardly- 
pointed white streaks placed one each between the veins; the series 
anteriorly well removed from the outer margin of the wing, approaching 
the anal angle posteriorly ; the spots forming the series largest anteri- 
orly, rapidly decreasing in size posteriorly ; each spot bisected longi- 
udinally by the internervular fold. Hindwing fuscous at the base 
only, the rest of the wing much paler; a submarginal series of sullied- 
white streaks placed in pairs between the veins, well removed from the 
outer margin except the two nnteriormost ones, which approach it 
closely; a small round chrome-yellow spot placed on the anal angle, 
anteriorly crowned with a black lunule. UNDERSIDE, both wings concolo- 
rous, shining pale fuscous, Forewing with the discal series of white 
streaks smaller and becoming obsolete, Hindwing with the submar- 
ginal series of white streaks more prominent, each streak whiter, 
larger, and almost reaching the outer margin. Hvad and body as 
usual. 

Closely allied to P: Aewitsonii, Westwood, from Borneo, and 
P. perses, de Nicéville, from the Gayoes Mountains of N.-E. Sumatra. 
From both it differs in its larger size, and in tho presence of the 
conspicuous discal series of white streaks on the upperside of tho 
forewing. It differs from P. hewitsonii in having the submarginal 
series of white streaks on the hindwing, these being obsolete or absent 
in that species; the anal spot is also very much smaller in P. petra. 

Described from an unique example in the collection of Hofrath 
Dr. L. Martin, brought down from the mountains by his Gayoes col- 
lectors in January, 1893. 
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Family HESPERIID.JE. | 


Genus CHARMION, nov. 


Maur. Forewixa, triangular, entire; costa gently arched; aper 
rather acute ; outer margin very straight in general direction, slightly 
convex; inner margin straight, in length equal to the outer margin; 
costal mnervure ending opposite the apex of the disooidal cell; first 
subcostal nercule arising nearly twice as far from the second subcostal 
as that vein does from the third; fourth and fth subcostals arising 
close together ; upper dísco-cellular nervule stout, long, strongly outwardly 
oblique; middle and lower disco-cellulars thin, gently curved, concave, 
placed inwardly obliquely, the lower slightly longer than the middle, 
consequently the lower discoidal nervule lies neaver to the upper discoidal 
than to the third median nervule; discoidal cell reaching to a little less 
than two-thirds the length of the wing* from the base; second median 
nervule arising far from the lower end of the cell; first median arises 
near the base of the wing, with its base further from tho base of the 
second median than that vein arises from the third; submedian nervure 
slightly sinuons, Htxpwine, entire; costa much arched at base, then 
nearly straight; apex rather acute; outer margin regularly curved to the 
abdominal margin, slightly produced at the termination of the second 
median nervule, between the second median nervule and the anal angle 
slightly concave; costal nervure nearly straight, ending at the apex of 
the wing; first subcostal nervule arising far before the apex of the cell ; 
disco-cellular nervales slightly outwardly oblique; upper disco-cellular 
sinuous; lower disco-cellular concave, slightly longer than the upper ; 
discoidal nervule well developed ; second median nervulo arising well 
before the lower end of the cell ; first median arising twice as far from 
the second, as the second arises from the third; submedian and internal 
nervures straight. | ANTENNE with a well-developed club, the thin apical 
portion of which is directed at right-angles to the shaft, Parr erect, 
pressed close to the face, densely pilose, third joint hidden beneath the 
hairs, Anpowen reaching to the level of the outer margin of the wing, 
Leos. Foreleg with an epiphysis on the tibia, Hindleg with a long tuft 
of hairs attached to the tibia at its base, and two pairs of spines towards 
its apex. Femane. Differs from the male in the wings being slightly 
rounder and fuller, and lacking the tuft of hairs on the hindleg. Type, 
C. ficulnea, Hewitson. ^ 

* Lieut. E. Y. Watson, in Proc. Zool. Soc. Lond., 1893, pp. 15 and 16, divides’ 
his subfamily Hesperiinz into Sections A and B by the discoidal cell of the forewing - 
being more or less than two-thirda the length of the costa, This is a mes 
which I find very difficult to verify. 
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Charmion differs from Hanfana, Moore, in the discoidal cell of the 
forewing being a little less than two-thirds the length of the wing, in 
Hantana the cell is obviously more than two-thirds the length. It differs 
from both Hantana, Moore, and Celenorrh inus, Hübner, in having the 
middle and lower disco-cellular nervules of the forewing considerably 
more upright, and the second median nervule arising far from instead of 
close to the lower end of the cell. The imago rests on the undersido 
of leaves with wide-spread wings. 

(1) CnanwroN rFicUt.NEA, Hewitson. 

Hesperia ficulnea, Hewitson, Deser. Heaperida, p. 37, n. 33 (1868); —— ficulnea, 
Watson, Proc. Zool. Soc. Lond., 1893, p. 113 ; Plesioneura signata, Druce, Proc. Zool, 
Soc. Lond., 1873, p. 360, n. 3, pl. xxxiii, fig. 8; Notocrypta signata, de Nicéville, 
Journ, Bomb. Nat. Hist, Soc., vol. iv, p. 191, n. 14 (1889) ; idem, id, 1. c, vol. vi, 
p. 380, n. 28 (1891). 

Habitat: Borneo (Hewitson and Druce); Victoria Point, Lower 
Tenasserim ; Perak, Malay Peninsula; Siam; N.-E, and S.-W. Samatra ; 
S.-E. Borneo (de Nicéville). 

(2) CHarmion TOLA, Hewitson. 

Plesioneura tola, Hewitson, Ann. and Mag. of Nat. Hist., fifth series, vol. i, 
p. 340 (1878); Notoerypta tola, de Nicéville, Journ. Bomb. Nat. Hist. Soc., vol. iv, 
p. 191, n. 15 (1889); Plastingia ? plesioneure, Staudinger, Ex. Schmett., p. 299, pl. c, 
female (1888). 

Habitat: Tondano ( Hewitson) ; Minahassa, Celebes ( Staudinger). 

I have not seen the “ Plesioneura " tola of Hewitson. From the 
description it appears to differ from C. ficulnea, Hewitson, in the fore- 
wing in the discal band extending posterior to the first median nervule, 
in C. ficulnea it ends on that vein. I have put P. tola in the genus on 
Lieut. E. Y. Watson's authority. Neither have I seen Dr. Standinger’s 
* Plastingia ?" plesioneure, but as the figure agrees exactly with Hewit- 
son's description, I have no hesitation in placing it here. 


Genus SEPA, nov. 


Mate. FonEwiNG, costa almost straight; aper acute; outer margin 
almost straight, very oblique; ‘nner margin straight, exactly as long 
as the outer margin; costal nervure ending a little before the apex of 
the discoidal cell; subcostal nervules arising at gradually i 
distances apart; discoidal cell long, extending beyond the middle of the 
wing; upper disco-cellular nervule short, straight, outwardly oblique ; 
middle and lower disco-cellulars of nearly equal length, straight, strongly 
inwardly oblique, the middle a little longer than the lower; second 
median nervule arising a little before the lower end of the cell; first 
median arising nearer the base of the wing than the lower end of 
the cell; submedian nervure straight; a sexual brand, or “ male-mark," 

J, n. 7 M 
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extends obliquely across the submedian and first median interspaces and 
ends anteriorly on the second median nervule n little iu front of its origin. 
Hixpwtnxa, costa greatly arched at the base, thence straight to the apex ; 
apex rather acute; outer margin evenly and regularly convex to the anal 
angle; anal angle very acute; abdominal margin straight; the wing 
extends a little beyond the apex of the abdomen; the cilia towards the 
anal anglo very long; costal nervure ending at the apex of the wing; 
first subcostal nervule arising long before the apex of the cell; disco- 
cellular nervules almost in one straight line, outwardly oblique, the 
upper a little longer than the lower; discoidal nervule obsolete, but 
its position is indicated, were it to be present, by a fold in the wing 
membrane, and by this fold the relative length of tho disco-cellular 
nervules is given; second median nervule arising just before the lower 
end of the cell; first median arising abont four times as far from the 
second as the second does from tho third; submedian and internal 
nervures straight. Leos. Hindleg with two pairs of spines on the tibia. 

Sepa is nearest allied to Matapa, Moore, from the type species of 
which it may beat once known by the discoidal cells of both wings 
being more truncate at the end owing to tho disco-cellular nervules 
being less strongly oblique; the shape of the wings differs also, the 
inner margin of the forewing in Matapa is longer than in Sepa, con- 
sequently the outer margin in the former is less oblique than in the 
latter; the hind wing differs in that, in Matgpa, the anal angle appears to 
be somewhat produced owing to the wing about the termination of the 
first median nervule being somewhat emarginate, in Sepa the wing is 
evenly curved throughout. Type, Sepa cronus, de Nicéville. 


49. Sera CRONTS, n. Sp., Plate V, Fig. 4, d. 
Hanitat: Battak Mountains, N.-E, Sumatra. 
ExraNsE: d,17 inches. 

Description: Mare. Urrensipe, both wings rich dark shining 
brown. Forewing with three pale ochreous dots, two subapical, the 
anterior one most mionte, the third in the second median interspace 
about twice the size of the lower subapical spot ; a narrow obscure discal 
black stigma or “male-mark" crossing obliquely the submedian and 
first median interspaces, that portion of the stigma in the latter inter- 
space having a prominent pale ochreous semi-transparent line placed 
outwardly against it. Hindwing immaculate. Unpersipg, both wings 
exactly as above except that the ground-colour is dull, not shining. 
Cilia concolorous with the wings thronghonut, those of the hindwing at 
the anal angle unusually long, though not quite as long as in Lophoides 
iapis, de Nicéville, from Burma, the Malay Peninsula, Sumatra, J ava, 
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and Pulo Laut. Antenne: black, the club beneath, except the extreme 
tip, ochreous. Eyes with a band of dull ochreous sete encircling them. 
Body concolorous with the wings throughout. 

_ Described from a single example from the Battak Mountains taken 
in September, and deposited in Dr. Martin's fine collection. 


Genus Ocuvs, nov. 


Mate, Forewine, entire; costa strongly and evenly arched throogh- 
ont its length ; aper somewhat rounded ; outer margin strongly convex; 
inner margin considerably longer than the outer margin, nearly straight, 
slightly concave in the middle; costal nervure ending opposite the apex 
of the discoidal cell; subcostal nervules very long owing to the highly 
arched costa, arising progressively from tbe base of the wing at de- 
creasing distances apart; discoidal cell broad, short, extending to a 
little beyond the middle of the wing; upper disco-cellular nervule long, 
straight, slightly outwardly oblique; middle and lower disco-cellulars 
of equal length, a little longer than the upper, directed inwardly slightly 
obliquely, the middle concave, the lower straight; lower discoidal ner- 
vule lying midway between the upper discoidal and third median ner- 
vules; second median nervule arising well before the lower end of the 
cell ; first median arising nearer the lower end of the cell than the base 
of the wing; submedian nervure nearly straight. —Hixpwixo, entire, 
oval; costa arched; outer margin evenly rounded to the anal angle; 
abdominal margin short, nearly straight; costal nerveure short; first sub- 
costal nervule arising a short distance before the apex of the cell; 
discoidal cell short, less than half the length of the wing; disco-cellular 
nervules concave, placed slightly outwardly obliquely ; discoidal nervule 
absent; second median nervule arising very close to the lower end of 
the cell; first median arising nearer the lower end of the cell than the 
base of the wing; submedian and infernal nervures straight, the latter 
rather short. ANrENNE short, less than half the length of the costa of 
the forewing; club rather slender, long, straight, ending regularly and 
evenly in a point. Pari rather thinly and laxly clothed with hairs, 
porrected forwards in front of the face; third joint rather long, hairy. 
THorax weak, small. ABDOMEN very slender, long, extending beyond 
the anal angle of the hindwiog. Male with no secondary sexual charac- 
ters. FEMALE differs from the male only in its broader and more 
rounded wings. Leos. Foreleg with an epiphysis on the tibia. Hind- 
leg with two pairs of spines on the tibia. Type, O. subvittatus, Moore. 

Ochus apparently finds its place amongst the final genera of Lieut. 
E. Y. Watson's subfamily Pamphiline, Section A (Proc. Zool. Soc. 
Lond., 1893, p. 72), which contaius the genera Argopteron, Watson, 
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Heteropterus, Dumeril, Pamphila, Fabricius, and Cyclopides, Hübner. 
Ochus is apparently nearest to Pamphila, of which the type is P. palemon, 
Pallas, and from which it is abundantly distiuct; the costa of the foro- 
wing is greatly arched instead of straight, the apex is rounded instead 
of being acute, the outer margin is more rounded, tho discoidal cell is 
much shorter and broader; the hindwing is more oval, the discoidal 
cell is again much shorter, the discoidal nervulo is obsolete, in P. pale- 
mon it is present; besides many other minor differences. The imago 
rests with wings closed over its back. Of all the Indian species of 
Hesperiidw, O. subvittatus probably has the feeblest flight, appearing on 
the wing to be a dark-coloured, low-flying lycwnid, similar to a female of 
the wet season form of Zizera maha, Kollar, or some other dark-coloured 
“blue.” Lieut. Watson suggests in Proc. Zool. Soc. Lond., 1893, p. 97, 
that '" Cyclopides" subvittatus belongs to the North American genus 
Ancyloxypha, Felder, or to one closely allied to it; but this is not the 
fact, Ochus is widely distinct from that genus, and comes into the first 
section of the subfamily instead of the second containing tho genus in 
question. 

(1). Ocnvus sunvirrATUS, Moore. 

Cyclopides subuittatus, Moore, Proc. Zool. Soc. Lond., 1878, p. 602; id, Wood- 
Mason aud de Nicéville, Journ. A. S. B., vol. Iv, pt. 2, p. 392, n. 249, pl. xvii, figs. 6, 
Ga, male, x 2(1886) ; id., Elwes, Trans. Ent. Soc. Lond., 1888, p. 453, n. 487 ; Cyclo» 
pides subradiatus, Moore, Proc. Zool. Soc. Lond., 1878, p. 693, 

Habitat: Darjeeling ; Salween district, Moulmain, Burma (subvitta- 
(us); Khasia Hills (subradiatus, Moore); Kumaon (Doherty); Sikkim, 
Bhutan, Assam, Burma (coll. de Nicéville). 

It is, I think, quite impossible to separate O. subradiatus from O. sub- 
vittatus. Mr. Moore places the former in the middle of the region 
inhabited by O. subvittatus. I have caught it as far south as the Dawnat 
range and Meplé in Middle Tenasserim, in the month of October. 


43. Eurxxis piMILA, Moore, Plate I, Fig, 7, d. 

Pamphila dimila, Moore, Proc. Zool, Soc. Lond., 1874, p. 576; id., de Nicéville, 
Journ. Bomb, Nat. Hist. Soc., vol. vii, p. 365, n. 23, pl. J, fig. 9, female (1892) ; Erynnis 
comma, var. dimila, Leech, Butt, from China, Japan, and Corea, p. 595, pl. xli, fig. 12, 
male (1893). 

Hapitat: Runang Pass, south-east side, about 13,000 feet elevation, 
Busahir (Moore) ; Khibber Nala, about 16,000 feet elevation, Spiti 
(Sage); Ganges Valley, near Nilung Pass, 16,000 feet, August, 1893 
(Mackinnon) ; Ta-chien-lu, Western China (Leech). 

AsI have already figured the female of this rare species, I now 
take the opportunity to figure the male. Mr. P. W, Mackinnon through 
bis native collectors obtained three male specimens, of which ho has — 
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generously presented me with two. The species appears to me to come 
into the genus Erynnis of Schrank, of which the type is E. comma, 
Linnæus, the British “ Small Skipper.” The shape and markings of the 
two species is very similar, but the male of E. dimila has the ochreons 
ground-colour of the upperside much more extensive than in E. comma, 
especially so on the hindwing; the spots on the underside of both 
wings are also more prominent, larger, and whiter than in E. comma. 
The club of the antenna is somewhat differently shaped, the terminal 
portion or apex in E. dimila being considerably longer than in E. comma. 

Since the above was in type, I have received Part V of Mr. Leech's 
* Butterflies from China, Japan, and Corea," in which a single male of 
E. dimila is recorded from Western China and duly figured. If this 
specimen is really typical (the plate in which it is figured has not as 
yet been published), it greatly extends the range of the species. Mr. 
Leech considers E. dimila to be a " var.” only of E. comma, Linnwus, 
and records the parent species from Europe, Amurland, Corea, Japan, 
N.-W. Himalayas, N. and W. China. 


44. PADRAONA FAVOR, n. sp., Plate IV, Fig. 8, d. 
Hautat: Battak Mountains, N.-E. Sumatra. 
ExrANsE: ð, 1:2 to 1:3 inches. 


Description: Marr. Uprersipe, both wings shining black tinged 
with bronzy. Cilia golden-orange, broadest towards the anal angle of 
the hindwing, gradually becoming dusky as the apex of the forewing is 
reached ip some specimens. Forewing with an orange streak on the 
basal two-thirds of the costa, widening out at the end of the discoidal 
cell, crossed by the black costal and subcostal veins; an orange streak 
on the basal two-thirds of the inner margin; a discal straight series 
of seven orange spots, extending from the costa to the submedian 
nervure, the series broken between the third and fourth spots from 
the costa; the three uppermost spots linear, small, increasing; the 
fourth in the second median interspace quadrangular; the fifth in the 
first median interspace also quadrangular, but twice as large as the one 
anterior to it; two spots in the submedian interspace, the anterior one 
very small. Hindwing with some orange streaks from the base reaching 
to the middle of the wing formed of long set; a transverse band of 
five orange spots across the middle of the disc. UNDERSIDE, both wings 
rich dark brownish-orange. Forewing with the posterior half black; 
a prominent oblique orange-yellow streak at the end of the cell; the 
discal series of spots as above, except that the four posterior ones aro 
larger than on the upperside, the two posteriormost conjoined. Hind- 
wing with a curved discal series of five spots, the four anterior ones are 
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of a slightly lighter shade than the ground-colour, outwardly defined by 
a very narrow black line, the fifth posterior spot the largest and of a 
bright yellow colour, with another somewhat diffused spot beyond 
reaching the outer margin; n black anteciliary thread from the apex of 
the wing to the first median nervule. 

This appears to be a very distinct species, differing from all others 
of the genus known to me ( Padraona dara, Kollar, z P. mesa, Moore ; 
P. mesoides, Butler; P. psendomemsa, Moore; P. gola, Moore ; P. goloides, 
Moore; P. augiades, Felder; P. olivescens, Herrich-Schüffer; P. palma- 
rum, Moore; P. procles, de Nicéville) in lacking in the forewing on the 
upperside the two spots divided by the lower discoidal nervule invariably 
present in all those species. It agrees with P. procles and P. olivescens 
in having no spots in the hindwing anterior to the discal band towards 
the costa and base of the wing. It possesses, moreover, a male-mark, 
which is, I believe, unique in the genus, consisting of a shining pale 
silky streak to be seen in some lights only on the upperside of the fore- 
wing placed within the discal band of spots in the lower median and 
submedian interspaces. I may add that the entire coloration of the 
species is very dark and rich. 

Described from numerous specimens in Dr. L. Martin's collection 
and my own, some of which were taken in June. 


45. Habre HIERON, D. sp., Plate IV, Fig. 1, d. 

Habitat: N.-E. Sumatra. 

ExrassE; g, 115 to 1:25 inches. 

Descrirtion: Mate. Uprerstpe, both wings shining hair-brown. 

brewing with, in some specimens, two exceedingly obscure pale spots in 

the median interspaces, placed obliquely as usual in the genus, the lower 
one nearer the base of the wing than the upper; in some specimens 
these spots are entirely absent ; no “ male-mark." Jindwing immaculate. 
Uxpersipe, forewing with the inner margin broadly pale fascous, the rest 
of the wing dull ochreons-grey ; the two median spots sometimes present 
on the upperside always present, conspicuous, whitish; a very obscure 
submarginal series of pale spots in a curved series from the costa to 
about the first median nervule; a very fine anteciliary dark thread. 
Hindwing pale fuscous, heavily irrorated throughout with dull ochreous- 
grey scales. Cilia of the forewing sometimes faintly checkered, more 
often concolorous with the wing, on the hindwing always concolorous. 
Antenne black, the base of the club beneath pale ochreous, Palpi, 


thorax, and abdomen above hair-brown; palpi, thorax, and abdomen 


beneath dull ochreous-grey- — 
This dull-coloured, obscurely-marked species is evidently allied 


Lan * ~ j — 2 Mia a *" —^- s - 
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to Halpa homolea, Hewitson (H. sikkima, Moore), from which it may - 
instantly be known by the upperside being practically spotless, and the 
underside but very faintly instead of prominently marked. It has also 
no discal stigma on the upporside of the forewing in the male. 

Described from numerous specimens in Dr. Martin's and my collec- 
tions taken at Bekantschan in August and September, and in the Battak 
Mountains, in August, both in N,-E, Sumatra. 


46, KERANA FULGUR, n. £p, Plate I, Fig. 6, 9. 
HantiTAT: Selesseh, N.-E. Sumatra. 
Expanse: d, 9, 1:7 inches, 


DESCRIPTION : FEMALE. UPPERSIDE, both wings dark shining purplish- 
fuscous. Cilia concolorous. Forewing with a broad discal orange fascin, 
anteriorly not quite reaching the costa, posteriorly ending on the sub- 
median nervure. Hindwing immaculate. Unperstnr, both wings with 
the ground-colour duller than on the upperside. Forewing with the 
apex faintly dusted with ochreous scales; the discal orange band more 
extensive than on the upperside, reaching the inner margin, where it 
is much paler, the edges of the band more irregular. Hindwing un- 
marked, except by the following steel-blue spots, which can be seen in 
all lights, but are more prominent in some lights than in others :—An 
elongated one closing the discoidal cell, one in the first median inter- 
space about its middle, and three in the submedian interspace at about 
equal distances apart. Antenna black above, the club beneath ochreous. 
Palpi black above, beneath chrome-yellow. Eyes encircled by a band 
of chrome-yellow. Head, thorax, and abdomen above fuscous ; abdomen 
beneath with six ochreous lines. 

Nearest to K. gemmifer, Butler,* (which also occurs in N..E. 
Sumatra, as well as in Perak and Malacca, I have taken it on the Penang 
Hill at 2,200 feet elevation above the sea, in November), from the same 
sex of which it differs in being larger, the ground-colour of the upperside 
darker, the gem-like spots of the underside quite different, and the 
abdomen beneath striped with ochreous instead of being concolorons. 
The “gems” of K. gemmifer have never been described in detail. 
Mr. Butler refers to them thus :—* End of cell and apical area of pri- 
maries and disk of secondaries [on the underside] spotted, in certain 
lights, with shining amethyst-coloured spots ™ in both sexes, They are 
thus disposed :—Forewing with an elongated one placed on the fold in 
the middle of the discoidal cell just anterior to the inner edge of the 
discal orange fascia; three subapical ones placed one above the other, 


s Astictopterus gemmifer, Butler, Trans. Linn. Soc, Lond., Zoology, second series, 
vol, i, p. 565, n, 8 (1877). 
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divided by the veins; hindwing with from four to six placed one cach 
between the veins in a curve beyond the end of the cell. It is doubtful 
if Mr. Distant recognised the species, ns he makes no mention” of the 
"gems," and his figure of the species does not shew them, nor does it 
agree with my specimens of K. gemmifer, the orange band on the un- 
dorside of the forewing in true K. gemmifer being almost of equal 
width throughout, while in Mr. Distant's figure the costal portion is 
much narrowed and constricted. Lieut, Watson, indeed, sayst that 
Mr. Distant's K. gemmifer equals Koruthaialos xanites, Butler, which is 
probable enough, that species being infinitely more common than 
K. gemmifer, the latter occurring very sparingly. 

A single example of K. fulgur, now in Dr. Martin's collection, was 
taken by myself in the splendid virgin forest at Selesseh, in the Langkat 
district of N.-E. Sumatra, on 31st October, 1893. Since this specimen 
was drawn and the plates illustrating this paper made up, Dr. Martin 
sent me in a letter a mate of K. fulgur. I hope to figure and describe 
it fully hereafter, It greatly differs from the female on the upperside 
in the orange fascia of the forewing being much paler, more chrome- 
yellow in shade, larger, and posteriorly continued almost to the base of 
the wing; and the base of the hindwing and base of the abdomen are 
clothed with long chrome-yellow sete. 


47. PLASTINGIA VERMICULATA, Hewitson, Plate V, Fig. 15, d. 

Hesperia vermiculata, Hewitson, Ann. and Mag, of Nat. Hist., fifth series, vol. i 
p. 316 (1878). 

Habitat: N.-E. Sumatra. 

Exranse: d,l7inches, 

Description: Maur. UrrEnsiDTE, both wings black, Forewing with 
the following opaque chrome-yellow markings:—A narrow subcostal 
streak extending from the base of the wing to about its middle, a 
similar but shorter and broader streak in the submedian interspace ; 
with the following semi-transparent yellow spots :—Two very narrow 
and small ones placed obliquely towards the end of the discoidal cell, 
the upper the larger, furthest from the base of the wing, the lower 
minute; a dot in the lower discoidal interspace ; a spot four times as 
large in the second median interspace; a very large spot in the first 
median interspace. Cilia black. Hindwing with a basal streak of long 
chrome-yellow hairs which rans into a broad transverse fascia of the 
same colour placed in the middle of the wing; the anal area very 
broadly chrome-yellow, which area rapidly fines away to nothing at about 


* Kerana gemmifer, Distant, Rhop. Malay., p. 403, n, 2, pl. xxxiv, fig. 29 (1886). 
+ Proc, Zool, Boc, Lond., 1893, p. 77. 
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—— of the third median nervule; a streak of chrome-yollow 
dep the submedian interspace springs from the base of the wing 

runs into the yellow anal area; the abdominal margin and cilia 
chrome-yellow. 'UxpzRsiDE, forewing fuscous; the costa, discoidal cell, 
apex and outer margin decreasingly to the anal angle streaked with 
chrome-yellow ; the five semi-transparent spots as above ; a broad, short, 
chrome-yellow streak towards the base of the wing in the submedian 
interspace; a pale blue slightly iridescent streak just beyond the end 
of the cell in the upper discoidal interspace. Hindwing chrome-yellow, 
with the following black markings -—The costa at the base of the 
wing, two subcostal streaks from the base to the apex of the wing, 
the posterior of these interrupted towards its end; a streak in the 
subcostal interspace also outwardly interrupted ; n streak in the cell; 
a very broad one twice interrupted in the submedian interspace; 
4 rather obscure streak in the internal interspace, extending from 
the base to a little beyond the middle of the wing; three small 
spots on the disc between the veins; also with the following pale blue 
slightly iridescent elongated spots:—Twoin the discoidal cell, and a 
series of eight others extending right round its outer end. Antenne 
black, club prominently chrome-yellow above, the apex black. Palpi 
black above, yellow beneath. Thorax above black clothed with long 
yellow hairs. Abdomen black, ringed with yellow. Legs yellow. 

The nearest ally to P. vermiculata appears to be the “ Hesperia" 
flavescens of Felder (Reise Novara, Lep., vol. iii, p. 517, n. 905, pl. Ixxii, 
figs. 7, male; 8, 9, female, 1867), from Celebes, from the female sex of 
which the present species differs in several particulars on the upperside, 
and conspicuously on the underside, in the presence of the pale blue 
slightly iridescent spots, these being apparently entirely absent in 
P. flavescens. 

This very lovely species is described from an unique example in 
Dr. Martin's collection taken at Bekantschan, at the foot of the Battak 
Mountains, in N.-E. Sumatra, in July, 1893. Mr. Hewitson originally 
obtained it from Sumatra also. 

EXPLANATION OF THE PLATES. 
Prate I. 
Mycalesis (Satoa) maia, n, sp. d^, p. 1. 

" ” 1 " V, P 1. 
Euthalia (Dophla) eson, n. sp., d^, p. 12. 
Stichophthalma sparta, n. sp, d, p. 2 
Euthalia (Dophla) eson, n. sp., $, p. 12. 
Kerana fulgur, m. sp., $, p. 65. 

Erynnis dimila, Moore, d, p. 5%. 
m. 8 
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Neptis clinioides, n. BPa d", p. 6. " 
» nisma, n. 8p., d^, p. 7. 
PLATE II. 
Euthalia ( Dophla) ezterno, n. ap., d, p. 13. 
re " "n p» 3 , p. 13, T 
t " Eurus, n. BP. d, p. 15. 
tr "t T M 1 . p. 15. 
" T gupta, de Nicéville, 7, p. 18. 


Lazita Taocoon, n. sp, V, p. 20, 

4 lola, n. sp., 9, p. 20. 

lyncestis, n. &p., d', p. 32. 

4» Tola, n. ap. d, p. 20. 

»  tyelene, n. sp. d, p. 21. ’ 
Everes moorei, Leech, d, p. 32. 
Cyaniris crissa, n. sp, d, p. 31. 
Logania luce, n, sp, 9, p. 28. 


PLATE III, 

Argynnis wiphe, Linnreus, d and $, p 8 

"+ LEJ ae . p. R. 
Euthalia sakii, n.ap., 2, p. 9. 
Herona pringondani, Fruhstorfer, y, p. 4 

H. d, p. 4. 

Euthatia (Dophla) ción, n. SP, $, p. 11. 
Herona sumatrana, Moore, $, p. 5. 
Euthalia (Dophla) cion, u. Pe d', p. 11. 


Prate IV. 
Hal pe hieron, n. sp., d, p. 54. ` 
Pithecopa marim, n. ap., d', p. 30. 
Listeria dudgeonw, n. &p., d*, p. 36. 
Tajuria bianka, n. sp, 9, p. 39. 
Papilio (Menamopsis) petra, n. sp, d', p. 47. - - 
4 — (Pangerana) hageni, Rogenhofer, d", p. 45. 
2 (Menamopsis) pecses, u. Bp, d, p. 46. 
Padraona pavor, n. sp., d", p. 53. 
Pithecops maria, n. Sih, 2, p. 30. 3 
Simiskina solyma, n. sp., 2, p. 29. 
Arhopala constancee, n. sp, F, p 34. 


PLATE V. 
Gerydus gigantes, n. SP, S, p. 23. 
Paragerydus pyrus, n. sp, d, p. 27. : 
Lampides lucide, n. sp, d*, p. 33. T 
Sepa cronus, n. SP., d's p. 50, 
Aphnaus hiendlmayrii, n. 5P, $, p. 38. i | 
Sinthusa malika, Horefield, 2, p. 43. | | ; 
Delias dymas, n, sp. d', p. 44. * 220 
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Fig. 8. Cyrestia thereax, n. ep., d, p. 18. 
u 9. Neocheritra namoa, n. sp., d, p. 4l. 
» 10. Charana cepheis, n. sp, d', p. 40. 
» dl Gerydus gallus, n. sp., 9, p. 25. 
» 32, » — gctulus, n. Sp, $, p. 24. 
» I8. " gigantes, n. BP, 9, p. 23. 
» A4 Paragerydus portunus, n. sp., d', p. 27 
n 35, Plastingia vermiculata, Hewitson, d', p. 56. 
» 16. Camena cremera, n. sp., d", p. 37. 
» 17. Sinthuea aspra, Doherty, d', p. 44. 
M malika, Horsfield, d, p. 43. 


— — ————— — 
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On the Chemical Examination of certain Indian Food Stuffs. Pari I, 


Fats and Oils.—By P. C. Bar, D. Sc. Communicated by ALEX. 
Pepter, F.R.S. 


(Read February 7th.) 


Of late years a belief has been gaining ground in Calcutta, Bombay 
and in many other important towns in India, not apparently without 
reason, that wholesale adulteration is practised in many of the common 
articles of diet, notably in ghee, butter, milk, mustard oil, &c. The 
present investigation was undertaken with a view to throw somo light 
on these points, and it embodies the results of work carried on at 
intervals during the last four years. 


PRELIMINARY. 


As butter enters largely into the dietary of the people of Europe 
and America, abundant work has been done by Chemists on its analysis. 
It is, however, well-known that the composition of milk and of the butter 
made from itis, within certain limits, dependent on the breed, climate, 
method of feeding the cows, period of lactation, and so on. The standard 
for genuine butter as generally accepted in England, especially at 
Somerset House, cannot therefore be always accepted as a safe guide in 
this country. 

The analysis of the fixed oil of mustard and the various other oils 
with which it is generally sophisticated also presents considerable difti- 
culties. Not much work has been done in this field. The history of the 
substances which have been subjected to analysis is seldom given, and 
the experimental methods are not generally described in sufficient detail 
to enable the results to be compared. While the information available is 
meagre on the one hand, the results published from time to time are in 
themselves in some cases contradictory. It was thus found to be 
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necessary to work out in tho first instance a series of constants for such 
Indian food-stuffs as mustard oil, butter, ghee, &c., which might be of 
some help in deciding cases of falsification. ji 
Particular care was taken in procuring genuine samples of the 
substances. The oils were, in many cases, expressed under direct super- 
vision from seeds carefully selected, so that the purity of the products 
was unquestionable. A sample of pure mustard oil was also obtained 
through the courtesy of the Superintendent, Alipur Jail, and another of 
cocoanut oil from the officer in charge of the “ Copra " works, Viper 


Island, Port Blair, with a certificate from him, guaranteeing its purity, ' 


aud stating it to be a standard sample. 

The preliminary examination of the fats and oils is much helped 
by the determination of certain physical constants, e. g., melting point, 
specific gravity, index of refraction, &e. The work in the present com- 
munication is confined solely to the chemical methods. The application 
of the physical tests, is reserved for a fature occasion. 

The fats and oils are simply combinations of certain acids, the 
so-called fatty acids, e. g, butyric, stearic, oleic, palmitic, &c., with 
glycerin; hence they have been named the glycerides. By estimating 
the amount of both or either of these constituents of fatty substances, 
valuable information is obtained as to their nature. Now, if a fat 
be treated with an alkali, the fatty acids contained in it com- 
bine with the alkali, resulting in the formation of organic salts, 
commonly called a soap, and the separation of glycerin. It sgo 
happens, however, thatthe molecular weights of some of these fatty 
acids vary within wide limits. Thus, butyric acid, occurring in butter- 
fat bas a molecular weight equivalent to 58, while erucic acid, a compo- 
nent of mustard oil, hasa molecular weight of 338. A molecule of 
caustic potash weighing 56, will exactly neutralise 88 parts by weight 
of butyric acid or 338 parts by weight of erucic acid. Hencea given 
weight of butter-fat will require afar larger proportion of caustic 
potash to convert itinto soap—to saponify it, as it is technically called— 
than the same weight of mustard oil. Kocttstorfer has made use of 
this principle. It has in fact been found by actual experiments that 
while 100 grammes of butter-fat require very nearly 22 grammes of 
caustic potash for saponification, the same weight of mustard oil requires 
only 17 grammes of the alkali. The amount of glycerin in a fat or oil 
also will vary in a corresponding manner. 

Again butyric, caproic and other volatile acids present in cocoa-nut 
oil, butter-fat, &c., may be easily separated from the non-volatile acids 
by distillation, and their amount ascertained by their potash neutralis- 
ing power. Upon this principle is based the well-known Reichort's 
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test. ; The amount of iodine absorbed by different fats and oils also lies - 
within wide ranges. The iodine absorption test has been employed with 
remarkable success by Baron Hübl in deciding cases of adulteration. 

The following processes have been made use of :— 

l. Direct titration of the fats and oila by alcoholic potash— 

Koettstorfer's teat. 

2. Estimation of the amount of glycerin. 

3. Iodine absorption test of Hübl, 

4. Estimation of the volatile fatty acids—Reichert's test. 

The detailed results obtained by each of these methods as applied 
in the present inquiry will now be described. 


KOETTSTORFER'S METHOD. 

Most of the oils, when recently expressed, contain suspended im- 
purities derived from the seeds, &c., ina very fine state of division. 
These settle down in course of time. The oils thus clarified by sub- 
sidence were filtered through bibulous paper to remove any traces of 
adherent moisture which might be present. The application of even a 
gentle heat cannot be resorted to for this purpose. Mustard oil, which 
is classed among the non-drying oils, was found to gain in weight con- 
tinually when placed inside tbe chamber of a water-oven and weighed at 
intervals of 15 to 20 minutes. 

PREPARATION OF Atconontic Porasm.—The alcoholic solution of 
potash, approximately of semi-normal strength was prepared by dissolving 
sticks of potash in pure alcohol The solution, filtered off the 
insoluble residue, is generally found to have a reddish-yellow color. 
It has therefore to be decolorised by shaking with pure animal 
charcoal. 


Oir or MUSTARD., 
Sinapis nigra, S. alba (Nat. order—Cruciferm.) 


Different samples of mustard seeds were found to yield a fixed oil 
varying from 32°/, to 36*/, of the air-dried seeds. 

l. 2:534 gm. oil were weighed into a bottle of about 12 oz. capa- 
city, and 20 c. c. of alcoholic potash solution were added. The mouth 
of the bottle was closed with an India-rnbber cork, fastened by means 
of wire. The bottle was kept immersed in boiling water for 45 
minutes. A blank experiment under exactly similar conditions was 
made side by sido to determine the strength of the potash, The 
indicator used was phenolphthalein— 


20 c. c. KOH — 2077 c. c. 3 HOI. 
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4°95 c. c. = HCl were required to neutralise the excess of alkali. 


N 
(207—495) c. c. or 15-75 c. c. = HCl represent the amount of alkali 


required for the saponification of the oil. 
l c. c. a HCl = 0:02805 gm. KOH 


Amount of potash consumed by 1,000 gm. oil (=saponvfication. 


15:75 x 002805 x 1000 
equivalent), is therefore equal to — — 14'S gni. 


3, 1713 gm. oil were heated in a flask over a water-bath for ten 
minutes with 20 c. e. KOH solution, the mouth of the flask being covered 
by a watch-glass— 


20 co. KOH — 2077 c. c. - HC! (Blauk experiment) 


10:1 c. c. SHC | were required by the excess of potash. 


Saponification equivalent= I — —173°5 
3. Mustard oil expressed from a different sample of seeds. 

3:084 gm. oil were treated with 20c.c. KOH solution in a 
bottle, which was immersed in boiling water for about 40 minutes; the 
month of the bottle being closed by an India-rubber cork tied down by 
means of wire— 


20 c. c. KOH=20'8 c, c. = HC! (Blank titration) 


1*5 c. c. > HCl were required for the excess of potash. 


or 19°3 c. c. = HCI represented the amount of alkali used up. 


Saponification equivalent = Sees 175°5 
4, 2222 gm. oil were treated with 20 c. c. KOH solution and heated 
in a flask over a water-bath for 12 minutes; the mouth of the — being 
covered with a watch-glass— 


Excess of alkali required 7 c. c. 5 N uci 


20 c.c. KOH * 208 , , (Blank titration). 
Saponification E ex 255 309 1742 
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5. 1,8012 gm. oil were saponified under the same conditions as des- 
cribed above, with 40 c. c. KOH solution— 


40c.c. KOH = 32°0 c. c. S HOI 


Excess of alkali 21:0 " ” 
02805 x š 
Saponification equivalente anae S 171:3 


18012 
6. Pure mustard oil from Alipur Jail. 
3:493 gm. oil were mixed with 20 c. c. potash solution and the 
mixture kept immersed in boiling water for over half-an-hour. The 
mouth of the bottle being closed by a cork fastened by a wire— 


20 c. c. KOH =30°7 c. c. = HCl 
Excess of alkali 2 9'2 ,, " 
: 21:5 x 002805 x 10° 
. 3-493 
7. Duplicate analysis of the above. 2:195 gm. oil heated to boiling 


on a water-bath with 20 c. c. KOH solution for 15 minutes, the mouth 
of the flask being covered with a watch-glass. 


Saponification equivalent = 21747 


20c.c. KOH  —-30'7c.c. T HCl (Blank experiment) 


Excess of alkali z17:2 ,, ü 
13:5 x 0:02805 x 10* 
2-195 

It would thus appear that mustard oil is very easily saponified by 
alcoholie potash, and that a large excess of the latter is not necessary. 

The oil was in some cases found to have a pale yellow color, in others 
the tint was somewhat deeper. The sosp solutions were tinged 
accordingly. The want of exact uniformity ia the tint sometimes 
interfered with the exact determination of the conclusion of the 
reaction during the titrations. It may also be stated that the soap 
solutions were generally diluted with about 25 c. c. of hot water, from 
which all traces of carbonic acid gas had been driven off by boiling. 

In the above experiments it will be seen that the saponification 
equivalent of the samples of mustard oil has varied between 175:5 
and 171°3, the average of the seven determinations being 173:5. 

Hence it would be safe probably to adopt the saponification equi- 
valent of mustard oil as lying between 171—175. 


Saponification equivalent = = 172°5 
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SAPONIFICATION EQUIVALENT FoR Nicer-Seep Oir. 
Guizotia abyssinica (Nat. ord.—Compositee), 
As this oil is one of the commonest adulterants of mustard oil, 
a genuine sample of it was procured for experiments. 
1. 1.4605 gm. oil were weighed ont into a flask, 20 c. c. of alcoholic 
potash were then added, the mixture covered with a watch-glass and 
treated to gentle boiling, with occasional agitation for 15 minutes. 


20e.e. KOH — —1595c.c. > HCl (Blank experiment) 


Excess of alkali 61  ,, La 
9:85 x 002805 x 10* 
1:4605 — 
2. 1:906 gm. oil were saponified as above with 40 c. c. alcoholic 
potash. 


Saponification equivalent = 


40 c. c. KOH =31.9 c. e HCl 


Excess of alkali 2188 ,, " 


. 13:1x0:02805 x10* ... 
Saponification equivalent — 1-908 =192'8 





3. 2-184 gm. oil were treated as above with 40 c. c. alcoholic potash 
solution. M 
40c.c. KOH =31'8c.c. 3 HCl (Blank experiment) 


Excess of alkali=17°0 ,, T 
i 


a 14-8 x 0:02805 x 105 
Saponification equivalent = Wa 21900 





The determinations described above were made in November 1891, 
when the oil was fresh. It was preserved in a stoppered bottle and a 
year after (November 1892) the saponification equivalent was found to 
be 191:6. 

The saponification number for niger-seed oil may be taken as 190. 


SAPONIFICATION EQUIVALENT FOR CoCOANUT OIL. 
The sample was obtained from Viper Island, Port Blair, and was 


guaranteed to be a “standard sample." 
l. 1275 gm. oil were treated with 20 c. c. alcoholic solution and 


heated to boiling on the water-bath as in the previons cases. 
N 
20c.c. KOH =30450.0. 5 HCl (Blank experiment) 


Excess of alkali = 18:75 ,, $5 


11:7 x 002805 x 10* 
Saponification equivalent > — ——]1:572— —— = 2574 





* 
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2. 1:24 gm. oil were treated with 20 c. c. alcoholic potash as above 
Sn: N 
20c.c. KOH  230'4c. c. > HCl (Blank experiment) 


Excess of alkali =19°0 ,, " 

11:4 x 0:02805 + 105 
1:24 

37 1038 gm. oil with 20 c. c. alcoholic potash solution. 


20c.c.KOH —2044 c. c. > HC! 


Saponification equivalent — 2578 





Excess of alkali=10°8 ,, i . 
. Saponification equivalent = XOTE X1. = 259-4 


The saponification equivalent for cocoanut oil is thus found to lie 
between 257—260, 


SAPONIFICATION EQUIVALENT OF PURE FRESH GHEE (CLARIFIED BUTTER). 

l. 13:525 gm. ghee were heated in a water-oven and then kept 
inside a desiccator fora week. The ghee was then found to weigh 
13:5 gm. It would thus appear that ghee is not hygroscopic; nor does 


it contain any moisture, 
1, 1:8196 gm. ghee were treated with 20 c. c, alcoholic potash solu- 


tion. Details as in the previous cases. 
20c,c. KOH =310c.c. 3 HCl (Blank titration ) 


Excess of alkali=16°50 ,, T 
Saponification ERT E = — X DE = 222°7 
2, 92-0776 gm. ghee saponified with 20 c. c. alcoholic potash solution. 


90c.c. KOH . 230'8c. c. 3 HCl (Blank titration) 


Excess of alkali=14°5 ,, ^ 
16:3 x 070280 
Saponification equivalent = TE e 220-07 


3. Tho same ghee re-melted and filtered. There was no residue on 
tho filter. 
1:294 gm. saporified with 20 c. c. alcoholic potash. 


200.0. KOH — 309 c. => HC! (Blank titration) 


Excess of alkali-21:45 ,, " 
Saponification equivalent = 2 = TT —* 5x10 2201 


J. 9 





= 
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AwxoTHER SAMPLE or GEE. 


1. 1:547 gm. wore treated with 20 c. c. alcoholic potash, the mouth 
of the flask was closed with a cork to which was attached a long glass 
tube, which acted ns n reflex condenser. 


20c.c. KOH =165c.c. = HCI (Blank tit.) 


Excess of alkali — 245 


i 1 ; t 
Saponification equivalent e 225002773 X 10^ 91746 


9 1:1512 gm. ghee treated with 30 c, c. potash, 
JO0c.c. KOH  —25 c, c, Nucl (Blank tit.) 


Excess of alkali 2160 ,, de 
9 x 002805 x 105 
1-1512 
SAPONIFICATION EQUIVALENT FoR Mowa “ Burrer.” 
Oil of Bassia latifolia—( Nat. order—Sapotacew. ) 

This substance by its physical characters, e. g., color, consistency, 
melting point, &e., much resembles ghee, and is therefore frequently used 
for its falsification. 

1. 1396 gm. oil were placed in a stout 120z. bottle, together with 
40 c. c, alcoholic potash solution. The mouth of the bottle was closed 
with a India-rabber cork, fastened by means of wire. It was then kept 
immersed in boiling water, with occasional shaking. 

40 c. e. alcoholic potash were also heated under exactly the same 
conditions— 


40c.c. KOH 23L:6 c. c. Š HCl (Blank exp. 


Excess of alkali=21°6 ,, 

10 x 002805 x16. 

PISS © mein 

2. 2°086 gm. oil heated under pressure just as above— 
20c.c. KOH =293 c. c. Š HCl (Blank.) 


Excess of alkaliz 146 ,, i 
Saponification equivalents 1477 x 0 02805 x 10 egg tO" 21976 
The soap solutions were perfectly clear and colourless. —— 


To ensure complete saponification it is preferable to treat Mowa 
oil ander pressure as above. Ifthe oil be simply heated on a ee 


=219°2 





Saponification equivalent = 


Saponification equivalent = 








u 


YA 





^ 4 “ae i j 
m H t — 
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bath, with a watch-glass atthe month of the flask, tho soap solution 


= 


18 sometimes found to have a turbid appearance, and the Saponification 
equivalent comes out rather low. 


SAPONIFICATION NUMBER POR MUTTIOX-FAT. 
The fat was melted over a water-bath and filtered to get rid of the 
shreds of membrane, &c. 
l. 13906 gm. of fat were treated with 20 c. c. alcoholic potash and 
heated over a water-bath for 15 minutes. 


200.6. KOH  =162 c. 0, + HCI (Blank.) 
Excess of ” =6°0 " T sg 
Saponification equivalent = 4509 X 02x ee 205-7 


1:3906 
2. 09318 gm. of the same sample treated with 20 c. c. alcoholic 
potash, &c. 


200.0. KOH =16'15 o. c. + HCl (Blank.) 
Excess of ,, 29:3 — E 
02805 x 6°85 x 10! 
Saponification equivalent en a 206-2 


ANOTHER SAMPLE OF MUTTON-FAT. 
0:8354 gm. was treated with 20 c. c. KOH. 
200.0. KOH = 16:15 c. c. ni HCl (Blank.) 


2 
Excess of i" z: 10:2 s " 
; 5:95 x 002805 x 10? 1998 
Saponification equivalent = —— re 


Duplicate analysis of the same sample gave the number as 1992. 
SAPONIFICATION EQUIVALENT OF OIL OF SESAME.* 
Sesamum indicum (Nat. Order: Pedaliacem. ) 

1. 1°6835 gm. oil were heated over a water-bath with 20 c. c. alco- 


h solution for 15 minutes. 
eager gm. oil were heated as above with 30 c. c. alcoholic potash 


solution. N 
o0c.c KOH 2162 oc 3 HCl (Blank. ) 


T 30 e. C. yi =24'3 "n " 
* 'The oil was extracted by means of carbon bisulphide. 
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4806. c. = HC! were required by (1) for the excess of alkali, 





2 
15°4 ,, e ? - (2) * T " 
è "IT à 
Saponification equivalent of (1 ID =190°0 
* = 
of) Kons ] 
Do. do. )- — x 10° 1899 


SAPONIFICATION EQUIVALENT OF Larb.” 


l. 1°4245 gm. lard were heated over a water-bath with 20 c, c. alco- 
holic potash solution. 


2. 1432 gm. lard heated as above with 30c. c, alcoholic potash * 
solution— à " 
20c c KOH =15 8c. * HC! 
30 T em 23:7 T T 
(1) Consumed 5'9c. d HC! for the oxcess of alkali. 
(2) * lo? s * * ” 
" i : 1 | 9'9x 0*02805 x 10° 
Saponification equivalent for (1) — ——— — 194°9 * 
| 10 x 002805 x 10^ 
t E T 
2 - » (2)= 1335 1959 


Mean of t<wo=195'4. 


ESTIMATION OF GLYCERIN ACCORDING TO FOX AND 
WANKLYN'S METHOD, AS IMPROVED BY 
BENEDIKT AND ZSIGMONDY. 


In view of the contradictory statements which have appeared from 
time to time as regards the applicability of this process, a few preli- 
minary experiments were undertaken with the object of testing its - 
trustworthiness :— 1 

(a) A solution of pure oxalic acid was divided into two equal 
portions. The oxalic acid was thrown down by means of calcium acetate 
in presence of acetic acid. The oxalate precipitate was in one case 
dissolved in hot hydrochloric acid, the solution diluted with water 
and further acidified with sulphuric acid, warmed to about 60°, and 
titrated against accurately standardised permanganate solution. In — 
another case the oxalate precipitate was converted by ignition into lime. Fo | 

* Tho lard was a standard sample and was not taken off any particular part of za 
the pig's Carcass > "i i ] 
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N | Y 
(1 C. C. 35 KMn O,z0:0028 gm. CaO ). The two results were found to 
be thoroughly concordant. 
(b) Oxidation of glycerin to oxalic acid :— 
l. 5°62 gm. of glycerin were weighed into a flask and diluted to 
900 c. c. with water. 25c. c. of the solution were oxidised to oxalic acid.” 


25 c. c. sol.= E gm. glycerinz0'281 gm. glycerin on the sup- 


position that the sample contained cent. per cent. of glycerin. 

The potassium oxalate solution was made up to 500c. c. of which 100 
c. c, gave 0:028 gm. CaO (by ignition) 

or 500 c. c. KO Sol. 20:028 x 5 gm. Ca0 20:02 x 5 Ca 

But 0:002 gm. Ca — 00046 gm. glycerin. - 

.. 0°02 gm. Ca=0°046 gm. glycerin. . 

or (0'02 x5) gm. Ca z 0:046 x 5 gm. glycerinz 0:23 gm. glycerin. 


a 


The Sample thus contained 100 x I or BI:B */. of glycerin. 





2. 5895 gm. glycerin (the same sample) were dissolved in water 
and diluted to 500 c. c., of which 25 c. c. were oxidised to oxalic acid, 


25 c. c. sol. e 25 gm. =0°2947 gm. glycerin. 





The oxalate solution was made up to 500 c. c., of which 100 c, c. 
yielded 0:0285 gm. CaO — 002035 gm. Ca. 
But 1c. c F KMnO, =0:002 Ca from CaC;0, 
=0°0046 gm. glycerin, 
“. 002035 gm. Ca 2004146805 gm. glyc. 
or 500 c. c. oxalate sol. = (0:046805 x 5) gm. glyc. 
Y —0234 gm. glyc. 
| - 0:234 FE i 
The sample thus contained 100 aiT: TT °F 79°75 °/., glycerin. 
The mean of the above two determinations may be taken as 80°/, 
approximately. 
SaroxirigATION OF MusrARD Ott. 
(Estimation of glycerin.) 
1. 865 gm. oil were saponified according to Allen's mothod.t 
The soap solution was treated with dilute sulphuric acid, the beaker in 
* An abstract of Benedikt and Zsigmondy's method will be found in Jour. Soc. 
Chem, Ind. IV, 610. 


+ The use of alcoholic potash is highly objectionable; “ pure mothyl alcohol" is 
difficult to procure. “Hence,” as Milen remarks, "I have latterly aimed at 
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which it was contained was immersed in ice-cold water to completely 
solidify the separated fatty acids. The glycerin solution was then 
filtered off and made up to 250c. c. of which 20c. c. were each time oxidised 
to oxalic acid. The oxalic acid was thrown down by calcium acetate. 
The precipitate of CaO was dissolved in HCl, further acidified with 
H,S0,, and titrated with N/10 KMnO,- The strength of the permanga- 
nate solution was ascertained each time by titration against re-crystallised 
oxalic acid and sometimes against ferrous ammonic sulphate. 

7:5 ce. c. N/10 KMnO, were used up by the oxalic acid solution. 

lec. N/10 KMuO,- 0 0063 gm. O=0°0046 gm. glycerin; henco 
amount of glycerin in 20 c. c. sol. 

=0°0046 x 75 gm. 
*. Total glycerin in 250 c. c. 


* = (00046 x 7:5) x 7 gm. 


= (0'431 gm. 
Per cent. of glycerin in the oil 2 4:98. 
But the N/10 KMnO,0:0061 gm. O instead of 0:0063 gm. O. 
Per cent. of glycerin in the oil— 482, 
2. 8:48 gm. oil were saponified just as above. The glycerin solution 
made up to 250 c. c., of which 50 c. c. were oxidised to oxalic acid. 
The oxalate solution was divided into two equal portions, one-half 
(a) (225 c. c. glye. sol.) was acidified with H,SO,, heated to boiling 
and titrated, the other half (5) was treated with Ca Ac, and the pre- 
cipitated CaO dissolved in dilute H,SO, and then titrated with 


N 


io KMnO,. 
(a) Required 17*0 c. c. x KMnO, 
(b) ” 150 " " 
16.6. = KMn0,=0°0046 gm. glyc. 
15c. c. I m 200046 x 15 gm. glye.=0°069 gm. glyc. 


', 250c. c. glyc. solution contains 0:69 gm. glycerin. 
Per cent, of glycerin in the oil 8:14. 
Experience has shewn that the oxalate solution if titrated direct, 
after addition of H,SO,, gives the result too high. Precipitation of the 


effecting saponification by aqueous alkali, and thus completely avoiding the source 
of error in question.” Jour, Soe, Chem, Ind, V, 70; also Suttons Volumetrio | D i 


Analysis, 6th ed. p. 345. 








Ni: 
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oxalate as CaO cannot be dispensed with. These experiences are in con- 
formity with those of Allen and Belcher. Two more saponifications 


carried on as above yielded the percentage of glycerin as 5:3 and 6:0 
respectively. 


An Iuprovep METHOD or SAPONIFICATION. 


It is thus evident that the saponification was by no means com- 
plete, as the percentage of glycerin ranged between 8:14 and 48. 
Allen's method had thus to be abandoned. It was, in fact, noticed that 
the oily layer invariably floated over the solution of caustic potash and 
that shaking simply brought about a momentary incorporation of the 
oil and alkali. The two layers separated as soon as the bottle was 
placed in the boiling water. This difficulty was obviated by the intro- 
duction into the bottle of asbestos wool, thoroughly ignited previously to 
get rid of accidental organic impurities. This absorbing medium brought 
the oil and the alkali into intimate contact with each other and thus 
complete saponification was ensured. The heating was done just as in 
the previous cases, 1. e., by immersion in boiling water. 

l. 1:573 gm. oil were treated as above, the fatty acids liberated by 
means of dilute H,SO, and filtered off. The mass of asbestos, which 
had become slimy by the absorption of the fatty acids was then thrown 
on the filtor-paper and repeatedly exhausted with hot water. Scarcely 
a trace of the fatty acids was found to pass throngh the filter-paper.* 
The filtration was carried on with the aid of a Bunsen's pump. 

The glycerin solution was made up to 250c, c., of which 100c.c. were 
oxidised to oxalic acid. "The latter thrown down as CaO. The CaO 
dissolved in dilute H,SO, and the solution made up to 250 c. c., of which 


100 c.c. reqd. 4'7c. c. = KMnO, 


or250 ,, » 1175 ,, 5»  (€=100c,c. glycerin sol.) 
,. 250 o. c. glycerin solution = 29°37 c. c. i KMnO, 


and le, c. = KMnO,=0°0046 gm. glyc. 


S. 3937 s» 0» =0°135102 gm. glyc. 
or 1:573 gm. oil yielded 0135 102 gm. glyc. 
whence glycerin ?/, 286 
2, 2167 gram. oil were saponified as above. 
The glycerin solution made up to 250 c.c. of which 100 c. c. 


* The filtered solution of glycerin was sometimes perfectly clear, sometimes 
slightly opalescent, 
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— 
oxidised to O, precipitated as CaO, &c., and titrated = 160c e 35 KMnO, 
whence percentage of glycerin — 8:45 
3. 199 gm. oil saponified as above, Details exactly the same as in 
the preceding. 
250c. c. glycerin solution —35c. c. = 7 KMnO, 
glycerin "/, —8:1 
4. 1°3165 gm. oil saponified according tothe improved method. 
Details the same as in the previous cases— 
250c, c. glycerin sol. 2250 c. c. * KMnO, i 
=0:115 gm. glycerin 
glycerin °/, =87. 
The permanganate solntion on direct titration against ferrous am- 
monium sulphate gave 
ld. c. =5'6 (1-002) mgs. Fe. 
Whence glycerin per cent, (corrected)= =8-7 (1—0°02) 
28:53 . 
5. 20365 gm. oil saponified: details the same— 
250c. c. glyc. sol. =37°5 = KMnO, 
Glycerin per cent, =8:33 (corrected). 
6. 1264 zm. oil saponified as above 
250c. c, glycerin solution = 23°75 c. oa KMnO, 


Whence glycerin per cent. = 5:64. | 

= It would thus be safe to take the percentage of glycerin in mustard A 
oil as S'5. The oil used was not in every case identical, but from 
different samples, in fact, the same as used in the determination of the 
saponification equivalent. 








= 


e DETERMINATION OF GLYCERIN IN MUTTON-PAT BY THE APTE Mzrnop. AJ 

1. 10425 gm. fat were saponified under pressure asin the od: of y E 
mustard oil. kd E 
. The —— solution was made up to 500 c. c. of which 100c.c were —— 


T A ^ 
i iudi cp Mud 
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or 2500. oc. glycerin solution —25 c. c. B EMnO, 


and 1 c. c. Ic KMnO, —0:0046 gm. glycerin 


Total amount of glycerin 200046 x 25 gm, 0:115 gm. 
whence percentage = 11:03. 


Bat, lec. F5 KMnO, when titrated against pure oxalic acid was 


i$ KMnO, (1—0:02) 


,. per cent. of glycerin (corrected ) 211-03 (1 —0:02) 
=10°81. 
2. 1:8877 gm. fat were saponified as above; the heating was con- 
tinued for 6 days on an average of 3} hours each day, 
The filtrate* (=glycerin solution) was made up to 500c. c. of which 
500. c. were oxidised to KO, &c. 
The CaÓ sol. was made up to 250c. c. of which 100c. c, required 


N 
] 7c, e. 10 EMnO, 


found to be equal to, 1c. c. 


5) oN 
^, 2500.0, CaO sol, — (L7 xz). c. 75 KMnO, 


or 50c. c. glyo. sol. —4'2506. c. x KMnO, 


or 500 ,, " " z42:5 " " T 
whence percentage of glycerin = 10:36 
per cent. corrected 10:36 (1—0°02)=10°16 
Theoretical percentage of glycerin in mutton-fat, calculated as 
tri-stearin = 10:33. 


DETERMINATION or GLYCERIN IN Nioer-Seep OIL, 


1, 3165 gm. oil were treated with potash solution and asbestos, 
&c., as in the case of mustard oil. 

The glycerin solution was made up to 250c. c. of which 50c. c. were 
oxidised to O, and the CaÓ sol. also made up to 250 c. o— 


500.0. Ca0 sol. — —3c.e 15 KMnO, 


* Tho filtrate inthe above cases was very faintly milky. It was therefore 
surrounded by ice-cold water to solidify, if possible, minute traces of fatty acids 
which might have remained in suspension. The opalescence, however, could not 
be got rid of. On standing for 3 to 4 days tho solution kept in a stoppered flask 
became clear, but was at the same time the »idus of a kind of fungoid growth, 
resembling flakes of cotton-wool. | 

" J rr. 10 
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e 2500. c. CaO sol. =15 c. c. X KMnO, 


or 50 glycerin solution —15,, ,, " 
or250  ,, T —75,. sy " 








But 1c. c. = KMnO, =0°0046 gm. glycerin, 


. 25 x0:0046 x 10? 
Percentage of glycerin =———5g5 710 9. 
2, 1:704 gm, oil were treated exactly as above, the glycerin soln- 
tion made up to 500c. e. of which 100c. e, were oxidised to oxalic acid, 


The CaO dissolved in dilute H,SO, was made up to 250 c, c. ? 





50 c. c, CaO sol. zz1:6c. c. > KMnO, e 


"x 250 CGC. C. y T -BO 3 ë H 7 

or 100 c. c. glycerin sol. —8'0 ,, ,, i "1 
s. RU a T 4-400 ” on ” * 
Percentage of glycerin MADOA soa, 














The percentage of glycerin in niger-seed oil is thus practically the 
same as in mutton-fat. 


ESTIMATION OF GLYCERIN IN BUTTER-FAT. 


The oxidation of glycerin by the alkaline permanganate is not 
applicable in the case of butter-fat, ns the soluble fatty acids, e. ga, 
butyric, caproic, &c,, it contains yield notable quantities of oxalic acid 
underthe same treatment. The same remarks apply to the case of 
cocoanut oil (See Chem. News, Vol. LXITI, p. 251). 





NOTE ON THE FOX AND WANKLYN METHOD OF 
ESTIMATING GLYCERIN. dee 


This method, althongh it yields accurate results, can scarcely be ii 
made use of by the ordinary commercial analysist on nccount'o dts 
tedious and troublesome nature. Moreover, the manganese | precipitat 1 
sometimes bulky, cannot be properly washed without “the aid a 
Bunsen's msi c The ja arate Lene *. du each | 
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ON THE LOSS OF GLYCERIN BY VOLATILISATION. 


2:165 gm. glycerin were diluted with water to 250c. c.; 50c. c, were 
each time mixed with 25c. c. pure alcohol, the latter evaporated off on 
a water-bath in— 


eo —--— 


i (1) A platinum basin of 3 in. diameter. 
. (2) A porcelain basin of 5 in. diameter. 
(3) Do. do. of about 3 in. diameter. 


In (1) and (2) the percentage of glycerin was found to be 740; 
| in (3) the percentage was 77:8. The percentage as found before (see 
| p. 69) should have been 80. 

It is thus evident that during the evaporation of alcohol consider- 

able quantities of glycerin are carried off. 





IODINE ABSORPTION FOR FATS AND OILS.t 
CocoANUT OIL. 


The sample was the same as used for the determination of the 
saponification equivalent. 

1. 1:3585 gm. oil were digested for 24 hours with 10c. c. chloro- 
form and 20c. c. iodine solution, In this as wellas in the subsequent 
analyses a blank experiment was each time made side by side, and 
under exactly similar conditions, to determine the strength of the iodine 
solution. The time allowed for digestion was from 18 to 24 hours, 

20c. c, iod. sol. -- 10c. c. CHC],=35'0c. c. Na,S,0, (Blank exp.) 
Excess of iodine -175, y 
Dif. = 75 n T 

7'50. c. Na,8,0, represent the amount of iodine absorbed by the oil. 

But 1c. c. Na,S,0,— 0:01265 gm. iodine. 

Hence amount of iodine consumed by 100 gm. oil, “iodine degree,” 

. (001265 x 7:5 x 100 _ 6.99 
tà 1:3585 ; 

But the actual strength of the thiosulphate solution, as checked 
by titration against pure iodine, was found to be equal to 001265 
(1—0'03) gm. per 1c. c. 

Corrected iodine number=6°99 (1—0°03) 2678. 

2. 1°459 gm, oil were digested as before. 

26:5 cc Na,8,0, sol. wore taken up by the excess of iodine, and 
200, c. iod. sol. = 35°00. c. Na,8,0,. 
Iodine degree =2O105 m mmm 7387 
Corrected number —7:87 (1—0:03) 2 7:15 
+ For details of IHübl's method, see Journ. Soc., Chem, Ind, iii, 642 also 
. Allen's Org. Analysis. 
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3. 1016 gm. oil were digested for 24 hours with 20 c. c. 1 and 10c. c. 
CHCl, 
20c. c. 1+10 c. e. CHC], =16°0c. c, Na,S,O, (Blank exp.) * 
Excess of iodine =104 ,, " 
Dif. SB, 2 
lodine degree E —— x 100 = 6-97 
Corrected number = 6'97 (1—0'03) 26:76. 


4 1984 gm.oil were digested with 30c. c. iod. sol. and 10 c. c. CHCI,. 
Excess of iodine- 13e c. Na,S,0,. 
30c. c. iod. sol.+ 10c. c. CHCI, —24c. c. Na,S,0, (Blank exp.) 
— (001265x112100 _ 
Iodine degree — — 2701 


Corrected number 27:01 (1—0'03) 6:81. 





GHEE (CLARIFIED BUTTER.) 


]. O9ES gm. ghee was digested for 24 hours with 10c. c. CHC), 
and 20 c. c. iod. sol. 
10 c. c. CHCI, + 20 c, c. iod. sol, 2 32:8 c. c. Na,5,0, 
Excess of iodine = G3, ø 
Dif, 2265 
0°01265 x 100 x 26:5 , 
lodine Gri Om ME ——— qe ERU = = 30°! 
2. 0216 gm. ghee was digested as above . 
27:0 c. c. Na,S,0, was taken up by the excess of iodine. 
; 0:1265 x 5'8 x 100 
Iodine degree ai | e-— — = 339 
Mean of the two determinations =34'5 
Corrected number= 345 (1—003)=335 
The saponification equivalent of this sample of * was found to 
be 221 (See p. 65). 


















AworHER AMPLE or GHEE, a r 
1. 0:355 gm. was digested with 20 c. c. iod. sol. and 10 ec E. 
CHCl,. 10'3c. c. Na,8,0, were required for the excess of iodine. - | 
20 c. c. iod. sol.+ 10 c. c. CHC], —22'6 c, c. Na,S,0, 
Iodine degree = 1230-01285 x100., 49g: Jno ee 
2. 0:303 gm. substance was treated with 20 c. c. iod. sol. and. 10e. c OW 
CHCI,; 12'1 cc Na,S,0, sol, were taken up by the excess of iodine. 


* lodino degree= = 205 x0-01265 5.100 -43 la i 


m yA | 
E 
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Mean of the above two determinations = 43:8 - 

But 1 c. c. N,8,0, was equal to (1 —0'1) gm. iodine, rel a 
" Corrected number .— 394 

The saponification equivalent for this sample of ghee was 218 
(p. 66). - 


> 


Iopine Decree rog. Mvsragp Oir. 


(1) 0140 gm. oil was digested for about 24 hours with 20 c. c. iod  . 
sol. and 10 c. c. chloroform. 


(2) 0:202 gm. oil was digested for the same length of time with 
300. c. iod, sol. and 10c. c. CHOL, 
20c. c. iod. sol. + 10c. c. CHCl, —27:5c c, /Na,S,0 ( Blank e 
jos ce "-4b95c. 0. ^. WA 
(1) required 16:60, c. Na, S,0, for the excess of iodine. 
(2) LU 20 u ” ” ^t LA ," 
Amount of iodine consumed by ( Di is a équivelant to 10:9c. c. Na,8,0, 
ET ‘3 LET (2) ', ” N 15°85c. e. 5: 
Iodine degree for (1 j ndn = 98:5 
0:01265 x 15:85 x 100 
0: xs 


P in But le, c. Na,S,O, =I1c. c. Ix (as found by actual ti- 


10:2 
, tration with pure iodine). 
Iodine degree (corrected ) = 96:9 or 97:0 





98:5 





T (2) 


IoniNE DEGREE ror NicER-sEED Oir. 


(1) 0:137 gm.oil was digested with 30 c.c. iod. sol. and 10 c.c. chloroform. 
(2) 0: 173 ” " +? 40 * EE , +: 
(3) 0'098 ,, " 30 " 
30c, c. I-- 1Oc. c. CHCI, = 45 de. e, Na,5,0, (Blank — ) 
Whence also 


40, | = 60°26 ,, 5 
| (1) Required 32: Oc. c. Na,S,0, for the excess of iodine. 
4 (2) ” 434 , T T "s " 
(3) > 356 , .. Ss 
Iodine degree for (1) = 01265 x 13 2x 100 z12L8 
|. T s (2) 0:01265 86x 100 | — 124-7 
0:01265 x 9:Gx100 © 


"n " (3 ae = 1239 
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The mean of the three numbers is 123:5 


But Ic. c. NaSO, —1c. c. P PR. „9 


10 ^103 
Hence the iodine degree (corrected ) = 120 
lopine DEGREE FOR EARTH-NUT OIL.” 
0'181 gm. oil was digested with 20 c. c. iod. sol. and 10 c. c. 


20c. c. L+ 10c. c. CHC], —20:8c. c. Na,S,0, (Blank titration) 
47c. c. Na,S,0, were required for the excess of iodine. 
16:1 x 001265 x 100 


lodine degree = a — =112°5 


But le. c. Na,S,0, =Ic. c. 5 I xi 
Corrected number = 112'0 x aaa 5 
(2) 0:1645 gm. oil was treated with 30c. c. iod. sol. and 10c.c. chloroform. 
(3) 01535 ,, » 30 ,, T T 
(2) Required 15 0o. c c. Na,S,O, for the excess of iodine. 
(3) T 16-0 ,, " " 
The iodine degree for (1) -103:8 
* (2) —1030 
Mean of iwo determinations — —103^4 
N 10 


But le.c. Na,S,0, —1ec.c. 16 !* jos 10-5 


Hence corrected number —103*4 x — == 98:5 


Mowa Far. 
(1) 01815 gm. oil was treated with 10c.c. CHCI, and 200.0. iod. sol. 
(2) 0186 ,, E and 30c.c. ,, + 
11:50, c. Na,S,O, were reqd. for the excess of iod. by (17 
215, " » (2) 
200c. c. iod. sol. + 100. c. CHCI, == 20°6c. c. . Na, B, 0, 
30" 0 LET ” P = 30° 9 ,* ,, 
From which we get the iodine degres for 
(1) as 63°42, and that for (2) as 63°85 
Mean of two 2637 * 


But le. c. Na,5,0,>1l0.60, huk 103 
Corrected number= 63:7 x qa 618 


* Tho saponification equivalent of this samplo was found to be 195:0. 
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Ionie Deorsee ror Sesame’ Om.” 
(November 29, 1893.) 


(1) 0°2806 gm. oil was digested with Bo. c, lod. sol, and 10c. c. 
CHCI,. 





59c.0. Na, S,O, were required for the excess of iodine. 








: | 200. c. I = 2980. o. Na,S,0, (Blank exp.) 
` - __ 23:9 x 0-01265 x 100 
E Iodine degreo = 02806 = 107-7 
$ But 1c. c. Na,5, 0, had the actual strength le. ex (1-002) Š 
as ' Corrected number = 107-7 (1—0°02) — 105°5 
ai (December 5, 1893.) 
| (2) 01721 gm. oil was digested with 20c. c. I sol. and 10c. c. CHOI, 
(3) M2065 ” "j .” .” ” 
jii (4 0:227 ,.* +} nf N b , T 
| 20c.c. I 80l,-F- 10e, c. CHCl, , = 25:5c. c. 10 o Na,8, O, (Blank titration) 
j No. (2) required 10:9c. c. Na,S,O, * the excess of iodine. 
* No. (3) T 8:2 " H + + " 
t No. (4) " 674 ,, " " 
| From which we get the iodina — for 
t (2) = 1073 
(3) = 1060 mean = 106-6 
(4) = 1064 
e But Ic. c. Na,8,0, = lec, I (1—0°02) 
Corrected number = 1066 (1—002) = 1045. 
(d lopine Decree FOR LARD. 
x (1) 02215 gm. lard was wedge with 20c. c. I and 10c. c. CHCI, 





(2) 01995 ,, 
15:1c. c. Na, S,O, weet required by (1) "um the excess of iodine 
161 5 (2) » 
200.0. 1+10c. c. CHCI, — 241 c. c, Na,8,0, (Blank exp. ) 
9 x 0°01265 x 108 è 

— degree for (1) = 03215 = 51-4 

9 _ 8x 0°01265 x 108 

n " (RM) m TO a 

Menn of the two determinations — 51:0 


But 1e. c. Na,S,O0, = Lo. o. 45 Ex (1-002) 
Whence corrected number = 500 


* The oil was extracted from the seeds by means of carbon bisul and it 
aa the samo as used for determining the saponification equivalent. 
-> 





== 507 





